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TO 

MISS    EDGEWORTH. 


Madam,  — This  weak  attempt  to  depict  the  military  life  of  France, 
duriug  the  brief  but  glorious  period  of  the  Empire,  I  beg  to  dedicate 
to  you.  Had  the  scene  of  this,  like  that  of  my  former  books,  l>eeu 
laid  chiefly  in  Ireland,  I  should  have  felt  too  sensibly  my  own  inferi- 
ority to  venture  on  the  presumption  of  such  a  step.  As  it  is,  I  never 
was  more  conscious  of  the  demerits  of  my  volume  than  when  inscrib- 
ing it  to  you  ;  but  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  being,  even  thus, 
associated  with  a  name,  —  the  first  in  my  country's  literature. 

Another  motive  I  will  not  conceal,  —  the  ardent  desire  I  have  to 
as.sure  you,  that,  amid  the  thousands  you  have  made  better,  and 
wi.ser,  and  happier,  by  your  writings,  you  cannot  count  one  who 
feels  more  proudly  the  common  tie  of  country  with  you,  nor  more 
sincerely  admires  your  goodness  and  your  genius,  than 

Your  devoted  and  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  J.   LEVER. 

Temple-Oge,  Nov.  25,  1843. 
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Madam,  — This  weak  attempt  to  depict  the  military  life  of  France, 
daring  the  brief  but  glorious  i)eriod  of  the  Empire,  I  beg  to  deilicate 
to  you.  Had  the  scene  of  this,  like  that  of  my  former  books,  l^een 
laid  chiefly  in  Ireland,  I  should  have  felt  too  sensibly  my  own  inferi- 
ority to  venture  on  the  presumption  of  such  a  step.  As  it  is,  I  never 
was  more  conscious  of  the  demerits  of  my  volume  than  when  inscrib- 
ing it  to  you  ;  but  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  being,  even  thus, 
associated  with  a  name,  —  the  first  in  my  country's  literature. 

Another  motive  I  will  not  conceal,  —  the  ardent  desire  I  have  to 
assure  you,  that,  amid  the  thousands  you  have  made  better,  and 
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CHAKLES  J.   LEVER. 
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PREFATORY  EPISTLE  FROM  ilE.  BURKE. 


Mt  dear  O'Flaheety,  —  It  seems  that  I  am  to  be  the 
"  next  devoured."  Well,  be  it  so ;  my  story,  such  as  it  is, 
you  shall  have.  Only  one  condition  would  I  bargain  for, — 
that  you  seriously  disabuse  your  readers  of  the  notion  that 
the  life  before  them  was  one  either  of  much  pleasure  or 
profit.  I  might  moralize  a  little  here  about  neglected  op- 
portunities and  mistaken  opinions ;  but,  as  I  am  about  to 
present  you  with  ray  narrative,  the  moral  —  if  there  be  one 
—  need  not  be  anticipated. 

I  believe  I  have  nothing  else  to  premise,  save  that  if  my 
tale  have  little  wit,  it  has  some  warning;  and  as  Bob 
Lambert  observed  to  the  hangman  who  soaped  the  rope 
for  his  execution,  "even  that  same's  a  cnmfort"  If  our 
friend  Lorreqner,  then,  will  as  kindly  facilitate  my  dihut, 
I  give  him  free  liberty  to  "  cut  me  down "  when  he  likes, 
ukL  un. 

Yours,  as  ever, 

TOM   BURKE. 


PKEFACE. 


I  WAS  led  to  write  this  story  by  two  impulses :  first,  the 
fascination  which  the  name  and  exploits  of  the  great  Em- 
peror had  ever  exercised  on  my  mind  as  a  boy ;  and  secondly, 
by  the  favorable  notice  which  the  Press  had  bestowed  upon 
my  scenes  of  soldier  life  in  "  Charles  O'Malley." 

If  I  had  not  in  the  wars  of  the  Empire  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  a  great  national  struggle  to  sustain  me,  I  had  a 
field  far  wider  and  grander  than  any  afforded  by  our  Pen- 
insular campaigns;  while  in  the  character  of  the  French 
army,  composed  as  it  was  of  elements  derived  from  every 
rank  and  condition,  there  were  picturesque  effects  one 
might  have  sought  for  in  vain  throughout  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  have  known  personally  some  of 
those  who  filled  great  parts  in  this  glorious  drama.  I  had 
listened  over  and  over  to  their  descriptions  of  scenes,  to 
which  their  look,  and  voice,  and  manner  imparted  a  thrill- 
ing intensity  of  interest.  I  had  opportunities  of  question- 
ing them  for  explanations,  of  asking  for  solutions  of  this 
and  that  difficulty  which  had  puzzled  me,  till  I  grew  so 
familiar  with  the  great  names  of  the  time,  the  events,  and 
even  the  localities,  that  when  I  addressed  myself  to  my 
tale,  it  was  with  a  mind  filled  by  my  topics  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  all  other  subjects. 

Neither  before  nor  since  have  I  ever  enjoyed  to  the  same 
extent  the  sense  of  being  so  entirely  engrossed  by  a  single 
theme.  A  great  tableau  of  the  Empire,  from  its  gorgeous 
celebrations  in  Paris  to  its  numerous  achievements  on  the 
field  of  battle,  was  ever  outspread  before  me,  and  I  sat 
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down  rather  to  record  than  to  invent  the  scenes  of  my 
story.  A  feeling  that,  as  I  treated  of  real  events  I  was 
bound  to  maintain  a  degree  of  accuracy  in  relation  to  them, 
even  in  fiction,  made  me  endeavor  to  possess  myself  of 
a  correct  knowledge  of  localities,  and,  so  far  as  I  was  able, 
with  a  due  estimate  of  those  whose  characters  I  discussed. 

Some  of  the  battlefields  I  have  gone  over ;  of  others,  I 
have  learned  the  particulars  from  witnesses  of  the  great 
struggles  that  have  made  them  famous.  To  the  claim  of 
this  exactness  I  have,  therefore,  the  pretension  of  at  least 
the  desire  to  be  faithful.  For  my  story,  it  has  all  the 
faults  and  shortcomings  which  beset  everything  I  have 
ever  written ;  for  these  I  can  but  offer  regrets,  only  the 
more  poignant  that  I  feel  how  justly  they  are  due. 

The  same  accuracy  which  I  claim  for  scenes  and  situa- 
tions, I  should  like,  if  I  dared,  to  claim  for  the  individuals 
who  figure  in  this  tale ;  but  I  cannot,  in  any  fairness,  pre- 
tend to  more  than  an  attempt  to  paint  resemblances  of 
those  whom  I  have  myself  admired  in  the  description  of 
others.  Pioche  and  Minette  are  of  this  number.  So  is, 
but  of  a  very  different  school,  the  character  of  Duchesne  j 
for  which,  however,  I  had  what  almost  amounted  to  an 
original.  As  to  the  episodes  of  this  story,  one  or  two  were 
communicated  as  facts ;  the  others  are  mere  invention. 

I  do  not  remember  any  particulars  to  which  I  should 
further  advert ;  while  I  feel,  that  the  longer  I  dwell  upon 
the  theme,  the  more  occasion  is  there  to  entreat  indulgence, 
—  an  indulgence  which,  if  you  are  not  weary  of  according, 
will  be  most  gratefully  accepted  by 

Your  faithful  servant, 

CHARLES   LEVER. 

Caba  CAPPOiTi,  Florence, 
May,  1867. 
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TOM  BURKE  OF  ^^OURS. 


CHAPTER  L 

MYSELF. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  cold,  raw  day  in  January  —  no 
matter  for  the  year  —  that  the  Galway  mail  was  seen  to 
wind  its  slow  course  through  that  long  and  dull  plain  that 
skirts  the  Shannon,  as  you  approach  the  "sweet  town  of 
Athlone.''  The  reeking  box -coats  and  dripping  umbrellas 
that  hung  down  on  every  side  bespoke  a  day  of  heavy  rain, 
while  the  splashed  and  mud-stained  panels  of  the  coach 
bore  token  of  cut-up  roads,  which  the  jaded  and  toil-worn 
horses  amply  confirmed.  If  the  outsiders — with  hats 
pressed  firmly  down,  and  heads  bent  against  the  cutting 
wind  —  presented  an  aspect  far  from  comfortable,  those 
within,  who  peeped  with  difficulty  through  the  dim  glass, 
had  little  to  charm  the  eye;  their  flannel  nightcaps  and 
red  comforters  were  only  to  be  seen  at  rare  intervals,  as 
they  gazed  on  the  dreary  prospect,  and  then  sank  back  into 
the  coach  to  con  over  their  moody  thoughts,  or,  if  fortu- 
nate, perhaps  to  doze. 

In  the  rumble,  with  the  guard,  sat  one  whose  burly  figure 
and  rosy  cheeks  seemed  to  feel  no  touch  of  the  inclement 
wind  that  made  his  companions  crouch.  An  oiled-silk 
foraging-cap  fastened  beneath  the  chin,  and  a  large  mantle 
of  blue  cloth,  bespoke  him  a  soldier,  if  even  the  assured 
tone  of  his  voice  and  a  certain  easy  carriage  of  his  head 
had  not  conveyed  to  the  acute  observer  the  same  informa- 
tion. Unsubdued  in  spirit,  undepressed  in  mind,  either 
by  the  long  day  of  pouring  rain  or  the  melancholy  outline 
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of  country  on  every  side,  his  dark  eye  flashed  as  brightly 
from  beneath  the  brim  of  his  cap,  and  his  ruddy  face 
beamed  as  cheerily,  as  though  Nature  had  put  forth  her 
every  charm  of  weather  and  scenery  to  greet  and  delight 
him.  Now  inquiring  of  the  guard  of  the  various  persons 
whose  property  lay  on  either  side,  the  name  of  some  poor 
hamlet  or  some  humble  village ;  now  humming  to  himself 
some  stray  verse  of  an  old  campaigning  song,  —  he  passed 
his  time,  diversifying  these  amusements  by  a  courteous 
salute  to  a  gaping  country  girl,  as,  with  unmeaning  look, 
she  stared  at  the  passing  coach.  But  his  principal  occu- 
pation seemed  to  consist  in  retaining  one  wing  of  his  wide 
cloak  around  the  figure  of  a  little  boy,  who  lay  asleep 
beside  him,  and  whose  head  jogged  heavily  against  his 
arm  with  every  motion  of  the  coach. 

"And  so  that's  Athlone,  yonder,  you  tell  me,"  said 
the  captain,  for  such  he  was,  — "  *  the  sweet  town  of 
Athlone,  ochone ! '  Well,  it  might  be  worse.  I  've  passed 
ten  years  in  Africa, — on  the  burning  coast,  as  they  call 
it:  you  never  light  a  fire  to  cook  your  victuals,  but  only 
lay  them  V^efore  the  sun  for  ten  minutes,  game  something 
less,  and  the  joint's  done;  all  true,  by  Jove!  Lie  still, 
my  young  friend,  or  you'll  heave  us  both  over!  And 
whereabouts  does  he  live,  guard?" 

"Something  like  a  mile  and  a  half  from  here,"  replied 
the  gruff  guard. 

"Poor  little  fellow!  he's  sleeping  it  out  well.  They 
certainly  don't  take  overmuch  care  of  him,  or  they  'd 
never  have  sent  him  on  the  top  of  a  coach  in  weather 
like  this,  without  even  a  greatcoat  to  cover  him.  I  say, 
Tom,  my  lad,  wake  up;  you're  not  far  from  home  now. 
Are  you  dreaming  of  the  plum-pudding  and  the  pony  and 
the  big  spaniel,  eh?" 

"Whisht!"  said  the  guard,  in  a  low  whisper.  "The 
chap's  father  is  dying,  and  they've  sent  for  him  from 
school  to  see  him." 

A  loud  blast  of  the  horn  now  awoke  me  thoroughly  from 
the  half-dreamy  slumlx^r  in  which  I  had  listened  to  the 
previous  dialogue,  and  I  sat  up  and  looked  about  me. 
Tes,   reader,   my  unworthy  self   it  was  who  was  then 
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indulging  in  as  pleasant  a  dream  of  home  and  holidays 
as  ever  blessed  even  a  schoolboy's  vigils.  Though  my 
eyes  were  open,  it  was  some  minutes  before  I  could  rally 
myself  to  understand  where  I  was,  and  with  what  object. 
My  senses  were  blunted  by  cold,  and  my  drenched  limbs 
were  cramped  and  stiffened;  for  the  worthy  captain,  to 
whose  humanity  I  owed  the  share  of  his  cloak,  had  only 
joined  the  coach  late  in  the  day,  and  during  the  whole 
morning  I  had  been  exposed  to  the  most  pitiless  downpour 
of  rain  and  sleet. 

"Here  you  are!"  said  the  rough  guard,  as  the  coach 
drew  up  to  let  me  down.  "No  need  of  blowing  the  horn 
here,  I  suppose?'' 

This  was  said  in  allusion  to  the  miserable  appearance 
of  the  ruined  cabin  that  figured  as  my  father's  gate  lodge, 
where  some  naked  children  were  seen  standing  before 
the  door,  looking  with  astonishment  at  the  coach  and 
passengers. 

"  Well,  good-by,  my  little  man.  I  hope  you  '11  find  the 
governor  better.  Give  him  my  respects;  and,  hark  ye,  if 
ever  you  come  over  to  Athlone,  don't  forget  to  come  and 
see  me :  Captain  Bubbleton,  —  George  Frederick  Augustus 
Bubbleton,  Forty -fifth  Regiment;  or,  when  at  home.  Little 
Bubbleton,  Herts,  and  Bungalow  Hut,  in  the  Carnatic; 
that's  the  mark.     So  good-by!  good-by!" 

I  waved  my  hand  to  him  in  adieu,  and  then  turned  to 
enter  the  gate. 

"Well,  Freney,"  said  I,  to  a  half -dressed,  wild-looking 
figure  that  rushed  out  to  lift  the  gate  open,  —  for  the 
hinges  had  been  long  broken,  and  it  was  attached  to  the 
pier  by  some  yards  of  strong  rope,  —  "how  is  my  father?" 

A  gloomy  nod  and  a  discouraging  sign  with  his  open 
hand  were  the  only  reply. 

"Is  there  any  hope?"  said  I,  faintly. 

** Sorrow  one  of  me  knows;  I  daren't  go  near  the  house. 
I  was  sarved  with  notice  to  quit  a  month  ago,  and  they  tell 
him  I  'm  gone.     Oh  vo,  vo !  what 's  to  become  of  us  all ! " 

I  threw  the  bag  which  contained  my  humble  wardrobe 
on  my  shoulder,  and  without  waiting  for  further  question- 
ing, walked  forward.     Night  was  falling  fast,  and  nothing 
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short  of  my  intimacy  with  the  place  from  infancy  could 
have  enabled  me  to  find  my  way.  The  avenue,  from  long 
neglect  and  disuse,  was  completely  obliterated;  the  fences 
were  broken  up  to  burn;  the  young  trees  had  mostly 
shared  the  same  fate;  the  cattle  strayed  at  will  through  the 
plantations;  and  all  bespoke  utter  ruin  and  destruction. 

If  the  scene  around  me  was  sad,  it  only  the  better  suited 
my  own  heart.  I  was  returning  to  a  home  where  I  had 
never  heard  the  voice  of  kindness  or  affection;  where  one 
fond  word,  one  look  of  welcome,  had  never  met  me.  I 
was  returning,  not  to  receive  the  last  blessing  of  a  loving 
parent,  but  merely  sent  for  as  a  necessary  ceremony  on 
the  occasion.  And  perhaps  there  was  a  mock  propriety  in 
inviting  me  once  more  to  the  house  which  I  was  never 
to  revisit.  My  father,  a  widower  for  many  years,  had 
bestowed  all  his  affection  on  my  elder  brother,  to  whom 
so  much  of  his  property  as  had  escaped  the  general  wreck 
was  to  descend.  He  had  been  sent  to  Eton  under  the 
guidance  of  a  private  tutor,  while  an  obscure  Dublin 
school  was  deemed  good  enough  for  me.  For  him  every 
nerve  was  strained  to  supply  all  his  boyish  extravagance, 
and  enable  him  to  compete  with  the  sons  of  men  of  high 
rank  and  fortune,  whose  names,  mentioned  in  his  letters 
home,  were  an  ample  recompense  for  all  the  lavish  expen- 
diture tlieir  intimacy  entailed.  My  letters  were  few  and 
brief;  their  unvaried  theme  the  delay  in  the  last  quarter's 
payment,  or  the  unfurnished  condition  of  my  little  trunk, 
which  more  than  once  exposed  me  to  the  taimts  of  my 
sclioolfellows. 

He  was  a  fair  and  delicate  boy,  timid  in  manner  and  re- 
tiring in  disposition ;  I,  a  browned-f aced  varlet,  who  knew 
every  one  from  the  herd  to  the  high-sheriff.  To  him  the 
servants  were  directed  to  look  up  as  the  head  of  the  house; 
while  I  was  consigned  either  to  total  neglect,  or  the  atten- 
tions of  those  who  only  figured  as  supernumeraries  in  our 
Army  List.  Yet,  with  all  these  sources  of  jealousy  be- 
tween us,  we  loved  each  other  tenderly.  Greorge  pitied 
"poor  Tommy,"  as  he  called  me;  and  for  that  very  pity 
my  heart  clung  to  him.  He  would  often  undertake  to 
plead   my  cause  for  those  bolder   infractions  his  gentle 
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nature  never  ventured  on;  and  it  was  only  from  long 
association  with  boys  of  superior  rank,  whose  habits  and 
opinions  he  believed  to  be  standards  for  his  imitation,  that 
at  length  a  feeling  of  estrangement  grew  up  between  us, 
and  we  learned  to  look  somewhat  coldly  on  each  other. 

From  these  brief  details  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  it 
I  turned  homeward  with  a  heavy  heart.  From  the  hour  I 
received  the  letter  of  my  recall  —  which  was  written  by 
my  father's  attorney  in  most  concise  and  legal  phrase  —  I 
had  scarcely  ceased  to  shed  tears;  for  so  it  is,  there  is 
something  in  the  very  thought  of  being  left  an  orphan, 
friendless  and  unprotected,  quite  distinct  from  the  loss  of 
affection  and  kindness  which  overwhelms  the  young  heart 
with  a  very  flood  of  wretchedness.  Besides,  a  stray  word 
or  two  of  kindness  had  now  and  then  escaped  my  father 
towards  me,  and  I  treasured  these  up  as  my  richest  posses- 
sion. I  thought  of  them  over  and  over.  Many  a  lonely 
night,  when  my  heart  has  been  low  and  sinking,  I  repeated 
them  to  myself,  like  talismans  against  grief;  and  when  I 
slept,  my  dreams  would  dwell  on  them  and  make  my 
waking  happy. 

As  I  issued  from  a  dark  copse  of  beech-trees,  the  indis- 
tinct outline  of  the  old  house  met  my  eye.  I  could  trace 
the  high-pitched  roof,  the  tall  and  pointed  gables  against 
the  sky;  and  with  a  strange  sense  of  undefinable  fear, 
beheld  a  solitary  light  that  twinkled  from  the  window 
of  an  upper  room,  where  my  father  lay.  The  remainder  of 
the  building  was  in  deep  shadow.  I  mounted  the  long 
flight  of  stone  steps  that  led  to  what  once  had  been  a  ter- 
race; but  the  balustrades  were  broken  many  a  year  ago, 
and  even  the  heavy  granite  stone  had  been  smashed  in 
several  places.  The  hall  door  lay  wide  open,  and  the  hall 
itself  had  no  other  light  save  such  as  the  flickering  of  a 
wood  fire  afforded,  as  its  uncertain  flashes  fell  upon  the 
dark  wainscot  and  the  floor. 

I  had  just  recognized  the  grim,  old-fashioned  portraits 
that  covered  the  walls,  when  my  eye  was  attracted  by  a 
figure  near  the  fire.  I  approached,  and  beheld  an  old  man 
doubled  with  age.  His  bleared  eyes  were  bent  upon  the 
wood  embers,  which  he  was  trying  to  rake  together  with  a 
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<4tick;  his  clothes  bespoke  the  most  miserable  poverty^  and 
afforded  no  protection  against  the  cold  and  cutting  blast. 
He  was  croning  some  old  song  to  himself  as  I  drew  near, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  me.  I  moved  round  so  as  to  let 
the  light  fall  on  his  face,  and  then  perceived  it  was  old 
Lanty,  as  he  was  called.  Poor  fellow !  Age  and  neglect 
had  change^l  him  sadlj  since  I  had  seen  him  last.  He 
had  been  the  huntsman  of  the  family  for  two  generations; 
but  having  somehow  displeased  my  father  one  day  at  the 
cover,  he  rode  at  him  and  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his 
loaded  whip.  The  man  fell  senseless  from  his  horse^  and 
was  carried  home.  A  few  days,  however,  enabled  him  to 
rally  and  be  about  again ;  but  his  senses  had  left  him  for- 
ever. All  recollection  of  the  unlucky  circumstance  had 
faded  from  his  mind,  and  his  rambling  thoughts  dwelt  on 
his  old  pursuits;  so  that  he  passeil  his  days  about  the 
stables,  looking  after  the  horses  and  giving  directions 
about  them.  Latterly  he  had  become  too  infirm  for  this, 
and  never  left  his  own  cabin;  but  now,  from  some  strange 
cause,  he  had  come  up  to  *'the  house,"  and  was  sitting  by 
the  fire  as  I  found  him. 

They  who  know  Ireland  will  acknowleilge  the  strange 
impulse  which,  at  the  approach  of  death,  seems  to  excite 
the  jjeople  to  congregate  about  the  house  of  mourning. 
The  passion  for  deep  and  powerful  excitement  —  the  most 
remarkable  feiiture  in  their  complex  nature  —  seems  to 
revel  in  the  details  of  sorrow  and  suffering.  Not  content 
even  with  the  tragedy  before  them,  they  call  in  the  aid  of 
HU|M*rMtiti()n  to  heighten  the  awfulness  of  the  scene;  and 
every  Htory  of  ghost  and  banshee  is  conned  over  in  tones 
tljat  need  not  the  occasion  to  make  them  thrill  upon  the 
luMirt.  At  Huch  a  time  the  deepest  workings  of  their  wild 
HpiritH  are  n»vealed.  Their  grief  is  low  and  sorrow-struck, 
or  it  JH  lou<l  an<l  passicmate;  now  breaking  into  some  plain- 
tive wnil  over  the  virtues  of  the  depjirted,  now  bursting 
into  a  fren7.it»d  ap|)eal  to  the  Father  of  Mercies  as  to  the 
justice  of  recalling  those  from  earth  who  were  its  blessing: 
whiloi  stranger  tlian  all,  a  dash  of  reckless  merriment  will 
^k  in  upon  the  gloom;  but  it  is  like  the  red  lightning 
h  the  storm,  that  as  it  rends  the  cloud  only  displays 
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the  havoc  and  desolation  around,  and  at  its  parting  leaves 
even  a  blacker  darkness  behind  it. 

From  my  infancy  I  had  been  familiar  with  scenes  of 
this  kind ;  and  my  habit  of  stealing  away  unobserved  from 
home  to  witness  a  country  wake  had  endeared  me  much  to 
the  country-people,  who  felt  this  no  small  kindness  from 
"the  master's  son."  Somehow  the  ready  welcome  and 
attention  I  always  met  with  had  worked  on  my  young 
heart,  and  I  learned  to  feel  all  the  interest  of  these  scenes 
fully  as  much  as  those  ^bout  me.  It  was,  then,  with  a 
sense  of  desolation  that  I  looked  upon  the  one  solitary 
mourner  who  now  sat  at  the  hearth,  —  that  poor  old  idiot 
man  who  gazed  on  vacancy,  or  muttered  with  parched  lip 
some  few  words  to  himself.  That  he  alone  should  be 
found  to  join  his  sorrows  to  ours,  seemed  to  me  like  utter 
destitution,  and  as  I  leaned  against  the  chimney  I  burst 
into  tears. 

"Don't  cry,  alannah!  don^t  cry,**  said  the  old  man; 
"it's  the  worst  way  at  all.  Get  up  again  and  ride  him 
at  it  bould.  Oh  vo!  look  at  where  the  thief  is  taking 
now, — along  the  stone  wall  there!"  Here  he  broke  out 
into  a  low,  wailing  ditty :  — 

*' And  the  fox  set  him  down  and  looked  about, 

And  many  were  feared  to  follow  ; 
*■  Maybe  I  'm  wrong/  says  he,  '  but  I  doubt 

That  you  '11  be  as  gay  to-morrow. 
For  loud  as  you  cry,  and  high  as  you  ride, 

And  little  you  feel  ruy  sorrow, 
1 11  be  free  on  the  mountaiu-side. 
While  you  *11  lie  low  to-morrow. 

Oh,  Moddideroo,  aroo,  aroo  !  *  " 

"  Ay,  just  so ;  they  '11  run  to  earth  in  the  cold  churchyard. 
Whisht!  —  hark  there!  Soho,  soho!  That's  Badger  I 
hear." 

I  turned  away  with  a  bursting  heart,  and  felt  my  way 
up  the  broad  oak  stair,  which  was  left  in  complete  dark- 
ness. As  I  reached  the  corridor,  off  which  the  bedrooms 
lay,  I  heard  voices  talking  together  in  a  low  tone;  they 
came  from  my  father's  room,  the  door  of  which  lay  ajar. 
I  approached  noiselessly  and  peeped  in :  by  the  fire,  which 
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worse  still,  one  whose  power  to  injure  was  equalled  by 
his  inclination. 

Into  the  company  of  these  two  worthies  I  now  found 
myself  thus  accidentally  thrown,  and  would  gladly  have 
retreated  at  once,  but  that  some  indescribable  impulse  to 
be  near  my  father's  sickbed  was  on  me;  and  so  I  crept 
stealthily  in  and  sat  down  in  a  large  chair  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  where  unnoticed  I  listened  to  the  long-drawn 
heavings  of  his  chest,  and  in  silence  wept  over  my  own 
desolate  condition. 

For  a  long  time  the  absorbing  nature  of  my  own  grief 
prevented  me  hearing  the  muttered  conversation  near  the 
fire;  but  at  length,  as  the  night  wore  on  and  my  sorrow 
had  found  vent  in  tears,  I  began  to  listen  to  the  dialogue 
beside  me. 

"  He  '11  have  five  hundred  pounds  under  his  grand- 
father's will,  in  spite  of  us.  But  what 's  that  ? "  said 
the  attorney. 

"  I  '11  take  him  as  an  apprentice  for  it,  I  know,"  said  the 
doctor,  with  a  grin  that  made  me  shudder. 

"That's  settled  already,"  replied  Mr.  Basset.  "He's 
to  be  articled  to  me  for  five  years ;  but  I  think  it 's  likely 
he  '11  go  to  sea  before  the  time  expires.  How  heavily  the 
old  man  is  sleeping!    Now,  is  that  natural  sleep?" 

"  No,  that 's  always  a  bad  sign ;  that  puffing  with  the 
lips  is  generally  among  the  last  symptoms.  Well,  he  '11 
be  a  loss  anyhow,  when  he's  gone.  There's  an  eight- 
ounce  mixture  he  never  tasted  yet,  —  infusion  of  gentian 
with  soda.     Put  your  lips  to  that." 

"  Devil  a  one  o'  me  will  ever  sup  the  like ! "  said  the 
attorney,  finishing  his  tumbler  of  punch  as  he  spoke. 
"Faugh !  how  can  you  drink  them  things  that  way?" 

"Sure  it's  the  compound  infusion,  made  with  orange- 
peel  and  cardamom  seeds.  There  is  n't  one  of  them  did  n't 
cost  two  and  ninepence.  He  '11  be  eight  weeks  in  bed  come 
Tuesday  next." 

"  Well,  well !  If  he  lived  till  the  next  assizes,  it  would 
be  telling  me  four  hundred  pounds;  not  to  speak  of  the 
costs  of  two  ejectments  I  have  in  hand  against  MuUins  and 
his  father-in-law." 
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"It's  a  wonder,"  said  the  doctor,  after  a  pause,  "that 
Tom  did  n't  come  by  the  coach.  It 's  no  matter  now,  at 
any  rate;  for  since  the  eldest  son's  away,  there's  no  one 
here  to  interfere  with  us." 

"It  was  a  masterly  stroke  of  yours,  doctor,  to  tell  the 
old  man  the  weather  was  too  severe  to  bring  George  over 
from  Eton.  As  sure  as  he  came  he'd  make  up  matters 
with  Tom;  and  the  end  of  it  would  be,  I  'd  lose  the  agency, 
and  you  would  n't  have  those  pleasant  little  bills  for  the 
tenantry,  —  eh.  Fin?  " 

"Whisht!  he's  waking  now.  Well,  sir;  well,  Mr. 
Burke,  how  do  you  feel  now?    He  's  off  again ! " 

"The  funeral  ought  to  be  on  a  Sunday,"  said  Basset,  in 
a  whisper ;  "  there  '11  be  no  getting  the  people  to  come  any 
other  day.     He  's  saying  something,  I  think." 

"Fin,"  said  my  father,  in  a  faint,  hoarse  voice,  — "Fin, 
give  me  a  drink.     It 's  not  warm ! " 

"  Yes,  sir;  I  had  it  on  the  fire." 

"  Well,  then,  it 's  myself  that 's  growing  cold.  How 's 
the  pulse  now.  Fin?    Is  the  Dublin  doctor  come  yet?" 

"No,  sir;  we  're  expecting  him  every  minute.  But  sure, 
you  know,  we  're  doing  everything." 

"Oh!  I  know  it.  Yes,  to  be  sure,  Fin;  but  they've 
many  a  new  thing  up  in  Dublin  there,  we  don't  hear  of. 
Whisht!  what's  that?" 

"  It 's  Tony,  sir,  —  Tony  Basset;  he  's  sitting  up  with  me." 

"Come  over  here,  Tony.  Tony,  I'm  going  fast;  I  feel 
it,  and  my  heart  is  low.  Could  we  withdraw  the  proceed- 
ings about  Freney?" 

"  He 's  the  biggest  blackguard  —  " 

"  Ah !  no  matter  now ;  I  'm  going  to  a  place  where  we  '11 
all  need  mercy.  What  was  it  that  Canealy  said  he  'd  give 
for  the  land?  " 

"Two  pound  ten  an  acre;  and  Freney  never  paid  thirty 
shillings  out  of  it." 

"It's  mighty  odd  George  didn't  come  over." 

"Sure,  I  told  you  there  was  two  feet  of  snow  on  the 
ground." 

"Lord  be  about  us,  what  a  severe  season!  But  why 
isn't  Tom  here?"    I  started  at  the  words,  and  was  about 
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to  rush  forward,  when  he  added,  —  "I  don't  want  him, 
though." 

"Of  course  you  don't,"  said  the  attorney;  "it's  little 
comfort  he  ever  gave  you.     Are  you  in  pain  there?" 

"Ay,  great  pain  over  my  heart.  Well,  well!  don't  be 
hard  to  him  when  I  'm  gone." 

"Don't  let  him  talk  so  much,"  said  Basset,  in  a  whisper, 
to  the  doctor. 

"You  must  compose  yourself,  Mr.  Burke,"  said  the 
doctor.  "Try  and  take  a  sleep;  the  night  isn't  half 
through  yet." 

The  sick  man  obeyed  without  a  word;  and  soon  after, 
the  heavy  respiration  betokened  the  same  lethargic  slumber 
once  more. 

The  voices  of  the  speakers  gradually  fell  into  a  low,  mon- 
otonous sound;  the  long-drawu  breathings  from  the  sickbed 
mingled  with  them;  the  fire  only  sent  forth  an  occasional 
gleam,  as  some  piece  of  falling  turf  seemed  to  revive  its 
wasting  life,  and  shot  up  a  myriad  of  bright  sparks ;  and 
the  chirping  of  the  cricket  in  the  chimney-corner  sounded 
to  my  mournful  heart  like  the  tick  of  the  death-watch. 

As  I  listened,  my  tears  fell  fast,  and  a  gulping  fulness 
in  my  throat  made  me  feel  like  one  in  suffocation.  But 
deep  sorrow  somehow  tends  to  sleep.  The  weariness  of 
the  long  day  and  dreary  night,  exhaustion,  the  dull  hum 
of  the  subdued  voices,  and  the  faint  light,  all  combined  to 
make  me  drowsy,  and  I  fell  into  a  heavy  slumber. 

I  am  writing  now  of  the  far-off  past,  —  of  the  long  years 
ago  of  my  youth,  —  since  which  my  seared  heart  has  had 
many  a  sore  and  scalding  lesson;  yet  I  cannot  think  of  that 
night,  fixed  and  graven  as  it  lies  in  my  memory,  without 
a  touch  of  boyish  softness.  I  remember  every  waking 
thought  that  crossed  my  mind:  my  very  dream  is  still 
before  me.  It  was  of  my  mother.  I  thought  of  her  as 
she  lay  on  a  sofa  in  the  old  drawing-room;  the  window 
open,  and  the  blinds  drawn,  the  gentle  breeze  of  a  June 
morning  flapping  them  lazily  to  and  fro  as  I  knelt  beside 
her  to  repeat  my  little  hymn,  the  first  I  ever  learned;  and 
how  at  each  moment  my  eyes  would  turn  and  my  thoughts 
stray  to  that  open  casement,  through  which  the  odor  of 
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flowers  and  the  sweet  song  of  birds  were  poui*ing,  and  my 
little  heart  was  panting  for  liberty,  while  her  gentle  smile 
and  faint  words  bade  me  remember  where  I  was.  And 
then  I  was  straying  away  through  the  old  garden,  where 
the  very  sunlight  fell  scantily  through  the  thick-woven 
branches,  loaded  with  perfumed  blossoms;  the  blackbirds 
hopped  fearlessly  from  twig  to  twig,  mingling  their  clear 
notes  with  the  breezy  murmur  of  the  leaves  and  the  deep 
hum  of  summer  bees.  How  happy  was  1  then !  And  why 
cannot  such  happiness  be  lasting?  Why  can  we  not  shel- 
ter ourselves  from  the  base  contamination  of  worldly  cares, 
and  live  on  amid  pleasures  pure  as  these,  with  hearts  as 
holy  and  desires  as  simple  as  in  childhood? 

Suddenly  a  change  came  over  my  dream,  and  the  dark 
clouds  began  to  gather  from  all  quarters,  and  a  low,  creep- 
ing wind  moaned  heavily  along.  I  thought  I  heard  my 
name  called.  I  started  and  awoke.  For  a  second  or  two 
the  delusion  was  so  strong  that  I  could  not  remember  where 
I  was;  but  as  the  gray  light  of  a  breaking  morning  fell 
through  the  half-open  shutters,  I  beheld  the  two  figures 
near  the  fire.  They  were  both  sound  asleep,  the  deep- 
drawn  breathing  and  nodding  heads  attesting  the  heavi- 
ness of  their  slumber. 

I  felt  cold  and  cramped,  but  still  afraid  to  stir,  although 
a  longing  to  approach  the  bedside  was  still  upon  me.  A 
faint  sigh  and  some  muttered  words  here  came  to  my  ear, 
and  I  listened.  It  was  my  father;  but  so  indistinct  the 
sounds,  they  seemed  more  like  the  ramblings  of  a  dream. 
I  crept  noiselessly  on  tiptoe  to  the  bed,  and  drawing  the 
curtain  gently  over,  gazed  within.  He  was  lying  on  his 
back,  his  hands  and  arms  outside  the  clothes.  His  beard 
had  grown  so  much  and  he  had  wasted  so  far  that  I  could 
scarcely  have  known  him.  His  eyes  were  wide  open,  but 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  bed;  his  lips  moved  rapidly,  and 
by  his  hands,  as  they  were  closely  clasped,  I  thought  it 
was  in  prayer.  I  leaned  over  him,  and  placed  my  hand 
in  his.  For  some  time  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  it;  but  at 
last  he  pressed  it  softly,  and  rubbing  the  fingers  to  and  fro, 
he  said,  in  a  low,  faint  voice,  —  "  Is  this  your  hand,  my 
boy?" 
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I  thought  my  heart  had  split,  as  in  a  gush  of  tears  I  bent 
down  and  kissed  him. 

"I  can't  see  well,  my  dear;  there's  something  between 
me  and  the  light,  and  a  weight  is  on  me  —  here  —  here  —  " 

A  heavy  sigh,  and  a  shudder  that  shook  his  whole  frame, 
followed  these  words. 

"They  told  me  I  wasn't  to  see  you  once  again,"  said  he, 
as  a  sickly  smile  played  over  his  mouth ;  "  but  I  knew  you'd 
come  to  sit  by  me.  It 's  a  lonely  thing  not  to  have  one's 
own  at  such  an  hour  as  this.  Don't  weep,  my  dear;  my 
own  heart 's  failing  me  fast." 

A  broken,  muttering  sound  followed,  and  then  he  said, 
in  a  loud  voice :  "  I  never  did  it !  it  was  Tony  Basset.  He 
told  me,  —  he  persuaded  me.  Ah !  that  was  a  sore  day 
when  I  listened  to  him.  Who 's  to  tell  me  I  'm  not  to  be 
master  of  my  own  estate?  Turn  them  adrift,  —  ay,  every 
man  of  them.  I  '11  weed  the  ground  of  such  wretches,  — 
eh,  Tony?  Did  any  one  say  Freney's  mother  was  dead? 
they  may  wake  her  at  the  cross  roads,  if  they  like.  Poor 
old  Molly !  I  'm  sorry  for  her,  too.  She  nursed  me  and 
my  sister  that's  gone;  and  maybe  her  deathbed,  poor  as 
she  was,  was  easier  than  mine  will  be,  —  without  kith  or 
kin,  child  or  friend.  Oh,  George!  —  and  I  that  doted  on 
you  with  all  my  heart!  Whose  hand's  this?  Ah,  I  for- 
got; my  darling  boy,  it's  you.  Come  to  me  here,  my 
child !  Was  n't  it  for  you  that  I  toiled  and  scraped  this 
many  a  year?  Wasn't  it  for  you  that  I  did  all  this? 
and  —  0  God,  forgive  me!  —  maybe  it's  my  soul  that  I  've 
perilled  to  leave  you  a  rich  man.  Where 's  Tom?  where 's 
that  fellow  now?" 

"Here,  sir!"  said  I,  squeezing  his  hand,  and  pressing 
it  to  my  lips. 

He  sprang  up  at  the  words,  and  sat  up  in  his  bed,  his 
eyes  dilated  to  their  widest,  and  his  pale  lips  parted 
asunder. 

"Where?"  cried  he,  as  he  felt  me  over  with  his  thin 
fingers,  and  drew  me  towards  him. 

"Here,  father,  here!" 

"And  is  this  Tom?"  said  he,  as  his  voice  fell  into  a 
low,  hollow  sound;  and  then  added:  "Where's  George? 
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answer  me  at  once.  Oh,  I  see  it!  He  isn't  here;  he 
wouldn't  come  over  to  see  his  old  father.  Tony!  Tony 
Basset,  I  say!"  shouted  the  sick  man,  in  a  voice  that 
roused  the  sleepers,  and  brought  them  to  his  bedside, 
'^open  that  window  there.  Let  me  look  out,  — do  it  as  I 
bid  you,  —  open  it  wide.  Turn  in  all  the  cattle  you  can 
find  on  the  road.  Do  you  hear  me,  Tony?  Drive  them  in 
from  every  side.  Finnerty,  I  say,  mind  my  words;  for" 
(here  he  uttered  a  most  awful  and  terrific  oath),  ^'as  I 
linger  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  I  '11  not  leave  him  a  blade 
of  grass  I  can  take  from  him." 

His  chest  heaved  with  a  convulsive  spasm;  his  face 
became  pale  as  death;  his  eyes  fixed;  he  clutched  eagerly 
at  the  bedclothes;  and  then,  with  a  horrible  cry,  he  fell 
back  upon  the  pillow,  as  a  faint  stream  of  red  blood 
trickled  from  his  nostril  and  ran  down  his  chin. 

"  It 's  all  over  now ! "  whispered  the  doctor. 

^'Is  he  dead?"  said  Basset. 

The  other  made  no  reply;  but  drawing  the  curtains 
close,  he  turned  away,  and  they  both  moved  noiselessly 
from  the  room. 


CHAPTEK  11. 
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If  there  are  dreams  which,  by  their  vividness  and 
accuracy  of  detaO,  seem  altogether  like  reality,  so  are 
there  certain  actual  passages  in  our  lives  which,  in  their 
indistinctness  while  occurring,  and  in  the  faint  impression 
they  leave  behind  them,  seem  only  as  mere  dreams.  Most 
of  our  early  sorrows  are  of  this  kind.  The  warm  current 
of  our  young  hearts  would  appear,  to  repel  the  cold  touch 
of  affliction;  nor  can  grief  at  this  period  do  more  than 
breathe  an  icy  chill  upon  the  surface  of  our  affections, 
where  all  is  glowing  and  fervid  beneath.  The  struggle 
then  between  the  bounding  heart  and  the  depressing  care 
renders  our  impressions  of  grief  vague  and  ill  defined. 

A  stunning  sense  of  some  great  calamity,  some  sorrow 
without  hope,  mingled  in  my  waking  thoughts  with  a 
childish  notion  of  freedom.  Unloved,  uncared  for,  my 
early  years  presented  but  few  pleasures.  My  boyhood 
had  been  a  long  struggle  to  win  some  mark  of  affection 
from  one  who  cared  not  for  me,  and  to  whom  still  my 
heart  had  clung,  as  does  the  drowning  man  to  the  last 
plank  of  all  the  wreck.  The  tie  that  bound  me  to  him 
was  now  severed,  and  I  was  without  one  in  the  wide  world 
to  look  up  to  or  to  love. 

I  looked  out  from  my  window  upon  the  bleak  country. 
A  heavy  snowstorm  had  fallen  during  the  night.  A  lower- 
ing sky  of  leaden  hue  stretched  above  the  dreary  land- 
scape, across  which  no  living  thing  was  seen  to  move. 
Within  doors  all  was  silent.  The  doctor  and  the  attorney 
had  both  taken  their  departure;  the  deep  wheel-track  in 
the  snow  marked  the  road  they  had  followed.  The  ser- 
vants, seated  around  the  kitchen  fire,  conversed  in  low  and 
broken  whispers.     The  only  sound  that  broke  the  stillness 
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was  the  ticking  of  the  clock  upon  the  stair.  There  was 
something  that  smote  heavily  on  my  heart  in  the  monoto- 
nous ticking  of  that  clock :  that  told  of  time  passing  beside 
him  who  had  gone ;  that  seemed  to  speak  of  minutes  close 
to  one  whose  minutes  were  eternity.  I  crept  into  the 
room  where  the  dead  body  lay,  and  as  my  tears  ran  fast, 
I  bent  over  it.  I  thought  sometimes  the  expression  of 
those  cold  features  changed,  —  now  frowning  heavily,  now 
smiling  blandly  on  me.  I  watched  them,  till  in  my  eager 
gaze  the  lips  seemed  to  move  and  the  cheek  to  flush. 
How  hard  is  it  to  believe  in  death !  how  difficult  to  think 
that  "there  is  a  sleep  that  knows  no  waking!"  I  knelt 
down  beside  the  bed  and  prayed.  I  prayed  that  now,  as 
all  of  earth  was  nought  to  him  who  was  departed,  he 
would  give  me  the  affection  he  had  not  bestowed  in  life. 
I  besought  him  not  to^chill  the  heart  that  in  its  lonely 
desolation  had  neither  home  nor  friend.  My  throat  sobbed 
to  bursting  as  in  my  words  I  seemed  to  realize  the  fulness 
of  my  affliction.  The  door  opened  behind  me  as  with  bent- 
down  head  I  knelt.  A  heavy  footstep  slowly  moved  along 
the  floor;  and  the  next  moment  the  tottering  figure  of  old 
Lanty  stood  beside  me,  gazing  on  the  dead  man.  There 
was  that  look  of  vacancy  in  his  filmy  eye  that  showed  he 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened. 

"Is  he  asleep.  Master  Tommy?"  said  the  old  man,  in  a 
faint  whisper. 

My  lips  trembled,  but  I  could  not  speak  the  word. 

"I  thought  he  wanted  the  *  dogs  '  up  at  Meelif ;  but  I  'm 
strained  here  about  the  loins,  and  can't  go  out  myself. 
Tell  him  that,  when  he  wakes." 

"He'll  never  wake  now,  Lanty;  he's  dead!"  said  I,  as 
a  rush  of  tears  half  choked  my  utterance. 

"Dead!"  said  he,  repeating  the  word  two  or  three 
times,  — "  dead !  Well,  well !  I  wonder  will  Master 
Gteorge  keep  the  dogs  now.  There  seldom  comes  a  bet- 
ter; and  'twas  himself  that  liked  the  cry  o'  them." 

He  tottered  from  the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  I  could  hear 
him  muttering  the  same  words  over  and  over,  as  he  crept 
slowly  down  the  stair. 

I  have  said  that  this  painful  stroke  of  fortune  was  as  a 
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dream  to  me;  and  so  for  three  days  I  felt  it.  The  altered 
circumstances  of  everything  about  me  were  inexplicable  to 
my  puzzled  brain.  The  very  kindness  of  the  servants,  so 
unusual  to  me,  stnick  me  forcibly.  They  felt  that  the 
time  was  past  when  any  sympathy  for  me  had  been  the 
passport  to  disfavor,  and  they  pitied  me. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  third  morning.  Mr. 
Basset  having  acquainted  my  brother  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  his  presence,  even  that  consolation  was 
denied  me,  —  to  meet  him  who  alone  remained  of  all 
my  name  and  house  belonging  to  me.  How  I  remem- 
ber every  detail  of  that  morning!  The  silence  of  the 
long  night  broken  in  upon  by  heavy  footsteps  ascending 
the  stairs;  strange  voices,  not  subdued  like  those  of  all 
in  our  little  household,  but  loud  and  coarse ;  even  laughter 
I  could  hear,  the  noise  increasing-at  each  moment.  Then 
the  muffled  sound  of  wheels  upon  the  snow,  and  the  cries 
of  the  drivers  as  they  urged  their  horses  forward.  Then  a 
long  interval,  in  which  nought  was  heard  save  the  happy 
whistle  of  some  poor  postilion,  who,  careless  of  his  errand, 
whiled  away  the  tedious  time  with  a  lively  tune.  And 
lastly,  there  came  the  dull  noise  of  feet  moving  step  by 
step  down  the  stair,  the  muttered  words,  the  shuffling 
sound  of  feet  as  they  descended,  and  the  clank  of  the 
coffin  as  it  struck  against  the  wall. 

The  long,  low  parlor  was  filled  with  people,  few  of  whom 
I  had  ever  seen  before.  They  were  broken  up  into  little 
knots,  chatting  cheerfully  together  while  they  made  a  hur- 
ried breakfast.  The  table  and  sideboard  were  covered  with 
a  profusion  I  had  never  witnessed  previously.  Decanters 
of  wine  passed  freely  from  hand  to  hand ;  and  although  the 
voices  fell  somewhat  as  I  appeared  amidst  them,  I  looked 
in  vain  for  one  touch  of  sorrow  for  the  dead,  or  even 
respect  for  his  memory. 

As  I  took  my  place  in  the  carriage  beside  the  attor- 
ney, a  kind  of  dreamy  apathy  settled  down  on  me,  and 
1  scarcely  knew  what  was  passing.  I  only  remember 
the  horrible  shrinking  sense  of  dread  with  which  I 
recoiled  from  his  one  attempt  at  consolation,  and  the 
abrupt  way  in  which  he  desisted,  and  turned  to  converse 
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with  the  doctor.  How  my  heart  sickened  as  we  drew 
near  the  churchyard,  and  I  beheld  the  open  gate  that 
stood  wide  awaiting  us!  The  dusky  figures,  with  their 
mournful  black  cloaks,  moved  slowly  across  the  snow, 
like  spirits  of  some  gloomy  world;  while  the  death-bell 
echoed  in  my  ears,  and  sent  a  shuddering  through  my 
frame. 

"What  is  to  become  of  the  second  boy?"  said  the 
clergyman,  in  a  low  whisper,  but  which,  by  some  strange 
fatality,  struck  forcibly  on  my  ear. 

"It's  not  much  matter,"  replied  Basset,  still  lower; 
"for  the  present  he  goes  home  with  me.  Tom,  I  say, 
you  come  back  with  me  to-day." 

"No,"  said  I,  boldly;  "I  '11  go  home  again." 

" Home ! "  repeated  he,  with  a  scornful  laugh,  —  "home ! 
And  where  may  that  be,  youngster?  " 

"For  shame.  Basset! "  said  the  clergyman;  "don't  speak 
that  way  to  him.  My  little  man,  you  can't  go  home  to- 
day. Mr.  Basset  will  take  you  with  him  for  a  few  days, 
until  your  late  father's  will  is  known,  and  his  wishes 
respecting  you." 

"  I  '11  go  home,  sir ! "  said  I,  but  in  a  fainter  tone,  and 
with  tears  in  my  e^^es. 

"Well,  well!  let  him  do  so  for  to-day;  it  may  relieve 
his  poor  heart.    Come,  Basset,  J  '11  take  him  back  myself." 

I  clasped  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  kissed  it  over  and 
over. 

"With  all  my  heart,"  cried  Basset.  "I'll  come  over 
and  fetch  him  to-morrow; "  and  then  he  added,  in  a  lower 
tone,  "and  before  that  you  '11  have  found  out  quite  enough 
to  be  heartily  sick  of  your  charge." 

All  the  worthy  vicar's  efforts  to  rouse  me  from  my  stu- 
por or  interest  me  failed.  He  brought  me  to  his  house, 
where,  amid  his  own  happy  children,  he  deemed  my  heart 
would  have  yielded  to  the  sympathy  of  my  own  age.  But 
I  pined  to  get  back;  I  longed  —  wliy,  I  knew  not  —  to  be 
in  my  own  little  chamber,  alone  with  my  grief.  In  vain 
he  tried  every  consolation  his  kind  heart  and  his  life's 
experience  had  taught  him;   the  very  hapi)iness  I  wit- 
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£)ieiE$^  bat  reminded  me  of  mj  ovn  stite,  amd  I  pressed 
iLh  JLfjT^  eagerl J  to  retum. 

It  w^  hue  when  he  drew  up  to  the  door  of  the  house, 
V>  vLich  already  the  closed  window  shatters  had  giren  a 
Wik  of  gloom  and  desertion.  We  knocked  several  times 
}^0Tt:  anj  one  came,  and  at  length  two  or  three  heads 
apj>:ar^  at  an  upper  window,  in  half-terror  at  the 
uziJ^'Xiked'for  summons  for  admission. 

~G<yjd-bT,  mv  dear  boy!^  said  the  vicar,  as  he  kissed 
mh:  "don't  forget  what  I  have  been  telling  you.  It  will 
mak^  you  bear  your  present  sorrow  better,  and  teach  you 
to  \pt:  liappier  when  it  is  over." 

^Come  down  to  the  kitchen,  alannah!^  said  the  old 
eook^  as  the  hall  door  closed;  ^'come  down  and  sit  with 
u,"*  there.     Sure  it 's  no  wonder  your  heart  'ud  be  low.** 

"  Ves,  Master  Tommy;  and  Darby  *  the  Blast '  is  there, 
and  a  tune  and  the  pi[>es  will  raise  you." 

I  buffered  myself  to  be  led  along  listlessly  between  them 
to  the  kitchen,  where,  around  a  huge  fire  of  red  turf,  the 
s^jrvants  of  the  house  were  all  assembled,  together  with 
some  neighboring  cottagers;  Darby  "the  Blast"  occupying 
a  prominent  place  in  the  party,  his  pipes  laid  across  his 
kneeH  as  he  employed  himself  in  concocting  a  smoking 
tumbler  of  punch. 

"  Vour  most  obarlient  I "  said  Darby,  with  a  profound 
reverence,  as  I  entered.  "May  I  make  so  bowld  as  to 
Hurmise  that  my  presence  is  n't  unsaysonable  to  your  feel- 
in 'h?  for  I  wouldn't  be  contumacious  enough  to  adjudicate 
without  your  honor's  permission." 

VVliat  I  muttered  in  reply  I  know  not;  but  the  whole 
party  were  sjieedily  reseated,  every  eye  turned  admiringly 
on  Darby  for  the  very  neat  and  appropriate  expression  of 
hiH  ajKilogy. 

Voung  as  I  was,  and  slight  as  had  been  the  consideration 
heret<jfore  a<Jcorded  me,  there  was  that  in  the  lonely  deso- 
lation of  my  condition  which  awakened  all  their  sympa- 
thieH,  and  directed  all  their  interests  towards  me;  and  in 
no  country  are  the  differences  of  rank  such  slight  barriers 
in  «!X(5lu<ling  the  feeling  of  one  portion  of  the  community 
from  the  sorrows  of  the  others :  the  Irish  peasant,  however 
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humble,  seems  to  possess  an  intuitive  tact  on  this  subject, 
and  to  minister  all  the  consolations  in  his  power  with  a 
gentle  delicacy  that  cannot  be  surpassed. 

The  silence  caused  by  my  appearing  among  them  was 
unbroken  for  some  time  after  I  took  my  seat  by  the  fire ; 
and  the  only  sounds  were  the  clinking  of  a  spoon  against 
the  glass,  or  the  deep-drawn  sigh  of  some  compassionate 
soul,  as  she  wiped  a  stray  tear  from  the  corner  of  her  eye 
with  her  apron. 

Darby  alone  manifested  a  little  impatience  at  the  sudden 
change  in  a  party  where  his  powers  of  agreeability  had  so 
lately  been  successful,  and  fidgeted  on  his  chair,  unscrewed 
his  pipes,  blew  into  them,  screwed  them  on  again,  and  then 
slyly  nodded  over  to  the  housemaid,  as  he  raised  his  glass 
to  his  lips. 

"Never  mind  me,"  said  I  to  the  old  cook,  who,  between 
grief  and  the  glare  of  a  turf  fire,  had  her  face  swelled  out 
to  twice  its  natural  size,  —  "  never  mind  me,  Molly,  or  I  '11 
go  away." 

"And  why  would  you,  darlin'?  Troth,  no !  sure  there 's 
nobody  feels  for  you  like  them  that  was  always  about  you. 
Take  a  cup  of  tay,  alannah;  it  '11  do  you  good." 

"Yes,  Master  Tom,"  said  the  butler;  "you  never  tasted 
anything  since  Tuesday  night." 

"Do,  sir,  av  ye  plaze!"  said  the  pretty  housemaid,  as 
she  stood  before  me,  cup  in  hand. 

"Arrah!  what's  tay?"  said  Darby,  in  a  contemptuous 
tone  of  voice.  "  A  few  dirty  laves,  with  a  drop  of  water 
on  top  of  them,  that  has  neither  beatification  nor  invigo- 
ration.  Here 's  the  foiis  animi ! "  said  he,  patting  the 
whisky  bottle  affectionately.  "Did  ye  ever  hear  of  the 
ancients  indulging  in  tay?  D'ye  think  Poly phamus  and 
Jupither  took  tay?" 

The  cook  looked  down  abashed  and  ashamed. 

"Tay's  good  enough  for  women, — no  offence,  Mrs. 
Cook!  —  but  you  might  boil  down  Paykin,  and  it'd  never 
be  potteen.  Ex  quo  vis  ligno  non  fit  Mercurius,  — '  You 
can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.'  That's  the 
meaning  of  it;  ligno 's  a  sow." 

Heaven    knows  I  was  in  no  mirthful   mood  at  that 
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moment;   but  I  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughing  at  this,  in 
which,  from  a  sense  of  politeness,  the  party  all  joined. 

"That's  it,  acushla!"  said  the  old  cook,  as  her  eyes 
sparkled  with  delight;  "sure  it  makes  my  heart  light  to 
see  you  smilin'  again.  Maybe  Darby  would  raise  a  tune 
now,  and  there 's  nothing  equal  to  it  for  the  spirits." 

"Yes,  Mr.  M'Keown,"  said  the  housemaid;  "play  *  Kiss 
me  twice ! '    Master  Tom  likes  it." 

"  Devil  a  doubt  he  does ! "  replied  Darby,  so  maliciously 
as  to  make  poor  Kitty  bhish  a  deep  scarlet;  "and  no  shame 
to  him  !  But  you  see  my  fingers  is  cut,  Master  Tom,  and 
I  can't  perform  the  reduplicating  intonations  with  proper 
effect." 

"How  did  that  happen.  Darby?"  said  the  butler. 

"  Faix,  easy  enough.  Tim  Daly  and  myself  was  hunting 
a  cat  the  other  evening,  and  she  was  under  the  dhresser, 
and  we  wor  poking  her  with  a  burnt  stick  and  a  rayping- 
hook,  and  she  somehow  always  escaped  us,  and  except 
about  an  inch  of  her  tail,  that  we  cut  off,  there  was  no 
getting  at  her;  and  at  last  I  hated  a  toastin'-fork  and  put 
it  in,  when  out  she  flew,  teeth  and  claws,  at  me.  Look, 
there 's  where  she  stuck  her  thieving  nails  into  my  thumb, 
and  took  the  piece  clean  out.     The  onnatural  baste ! " 

"  Arrah ! "  said  the  old  cook,  with  a  most  reflective  grav- 
ity, "  there  's  nothing  so  treacherous  as  a  cat ! "  —  a  moral 
to  the  story  which  I  found  met  general  assent  among  the 
whole  company. 

"Nevertheless,"  observed  Darby,  with  an  air  of  ill-dis- 
sembled condescension,  "if  it  isn't  umbrageous  to  your 
honor,  I  '11  intonate  something  in  the  way  of  an  ode  or  a 
canticle." 

"One  of  your  own.  Darby,"  said  the  butler,  interrupting. 

"Well,  I've  no  objection,"  replied  Darby,  with  an 
affected  modesty;  "for  you  see,  master,  like  Homer,  I 
accompany  myself  on  the  pipes,  though  —  glory  be  to  God ! 
—  I'm  not  blind.  The  little  thing  I'll  give  you  is  imi- 
tated from  the  ancients  —  like  Tibullusor  Euthropeus  —  in 
the  natural  key." 

Mister  M'Keown,  after  this  announcement,  pushed  his 
empty  tumbler  towards  the  butler  with  a«significant  glance, 
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gave  a  few  preparatory  grunts  with  the  pipes,  followed  by 
a  long  dolorous  quayer,  and  then  a  still  more  melancholy 
cadence,  like  the  expiring  bray  of  an  asthmatic  jackass; 
all  of  which  sounds,  seeming  to  be  the  essential  prelimi- 
naries to  any  performance  on  the  bagpipes,  were  listened 
to  with  great  attention  by  the  company.  At  length,  hav- 
ing assumed  an  imposing  attitude,  be  lifted  up  both 
elbows,  tilted  bis  little  finger  affectedly  up,  dilated  bis 
cheeks,  and  began  the  following  to  the  well-known  air  of 
"Dna:"  — 

MUSIC. 

Or  sll  the  arts  and  sciences, 

Tia  music  surely  takes  the  sway ; 
It  has  its  own  appliances 

To  melt  the  heart  or  make  it  gaj. 


Tors 


Or  plan 
Th«i«  's  nothing  with  it  can  compare  ; 

To  make  us  bowlU, 

Or  hot  or  cowM, 
Jnat  as  suits  the  kind  of  air. 

There  'a  not  a  woman,  man,  or  child. 
That  has  n't  felt  iU  iwwer^  too ; 

Don't  denj  it  I  —  when  jou  smiled 
Your  eyes  confess'd,  that  so  did  jaxL 


The  very  winds  that  sigh  or  roar ; 

The  leaves  that  rastle,  dry  and  s< 
The  waves  tbnt  beat  upon  the  shore, 

They  all  ai 
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I  have  certainly  since  this  period  listened  to  more 
brilliant  musical  performances,  but  for  the  extent  of  the 
audience,  I  do  not  think  it  was  possible  to  reap  a  more 
overwhelming  harvest  of  applause.  Indeed,  the  old  cook 
kept  repeating  stray  fragments  of  the  words  to  every  air 
that  crossed  her  memory  for  the  rest  of  the  evening;  and 
as  for  Kitty,  I  intercepted  more  than  one  soft  glance 
intended  for  Mister  M'Keown  as  a  reward  for  his 
minstrelsy. 

Darby,  to  do  him  justice,  seemed  fully  sensible  of  his 
triumph,  and  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  imbibed  his  liquor 
like  a  man  who  had  won  his  laurels,  and  needed  no  further 
efforts  to  maintain  his  eminent  position  in  life. 

As  the  wintry  wind  moaned  dismally  without,  and  the 
leafless  trees  shook  and  trembled  with  the  cold  blast,  the 
party  drew  in  closer  to  the  cheerful  turf  fire,  with  that 
sense  of  selfish  delight  that  seems  to  revel  in  the  con- 
trast of  indoor  comfort  with  the  bleakness  and  dreariness 
without. 

"Well,  Darby,"  said  the  butler,  "you  weren't  far  wrong 
when  you  took  my  advice  to  stay  here  for  the  night;  listen 
to  how  it 's  blowing." 

"  Tliat  's  hail ! "  said  the  old  cook,  as  the  big  drops  came 
pattering  down  the  chimney,  and  hissed  on  the  red  embers 
as  they  fell.  "  It 's  a  cruel  night,  glory  be  to  Grod ! "  Here 
the  old  lady  blessed  herself,  —  a  ceremony  which  the  others 
followed. 

"For  all  that,"  said  Darby,  "I  ought  to  be  up  at  Crock- 
navorrigha  this  blessed  evening.  Joe  Neale  was  to  be 
married  to-day." 

"Joe!  is  it  Joe?"  said  the  butler. 

"  I  wish  her  luck  of  him,  whoever  she  is ! "  added  the  cook. 

"  Faix,  and  he  's  a  smart  boy ! "  chimed  in  the  house- 
maid, with  something  not  far  from  a  blush  as  she  spoke. 

"He  was  a  raal  devil  for  coortin',  anyhow!"  said  the 
butler. 

"It's  just  for  peace  he's  marrying  now,  then,"  said 
Darby ;  "  the  women  never  gave  him  any  quietness.  Just 
so,  Kitty;  you  needn't  be  looking  cross  that  way,  —  it's 
truth  I'm  telling  you.     They  were  always  coming  about 
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him,  and  teasiog  him,  and  the  like,  and  he  oonldn't  bear 
it  any  longer." 

"Arrah,  howld  your  prate!"  interrupted  the  old  cook, 
whose  indignation  for  the  honor  of  the  sex  could  not 
endure  more.  "He's  the  biggest  liar  from  this  to  him- 
self; and  that  same 's  not  a  small  word,  Darby  M'Keown." 

There  was  a  pointedness  in  the  latter  part  of  this  speech 
which  might  have  led  to  angry  consequences,  bad  I  not 
interposed  by  asking  Mr.  M'Keown  himself  if  he  ever  was 
in  love. 

"  Arrah,  it 's  wishing  it,  I  am,  the  same  love.  Sure  my 
back  and  sides  is  sore  with  it;  my  misfortunes  would  fill  a 
book.  Did  n't  I  bind  myself  apprentice  to  a  carpenter  for 
love  of  Molly  Scraw,  a  niece  he  had,  just  to  be  near  her 
and  be  looking  at  her;  and  that 's  the  way  I  shaved  off  the 
top  of  my  thumb  with  the  plane.  By  the  moitial,  it  was 
near  killing  me.  I  used  n't  to  eat  or  drink;  and  though  I 
was  three  years  at  the  thrade,  faix,  at  the  end  of  it,  I 
could  n't  tell  you  the  gimlet  from  the  handsaw  1 " 

"And  you  wor  never  married.  Mister  M'Keown?"  said 
Kitty. 

"\ever,  my  darling,  but  often  mighty  near  it.  Many  'a 
the  quare  thing  happened  to  me,"  said  Darby,  meditat- 
ingly ;  "  and  sure  if  it  was  n't  my  guardian  angel,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  prevented  it,  I  'd  maybe  have  more  wives 
this  day  than  the  Emperor  of  Roossia  himself." 

"Arrah,  don't  be  talking!"  grunted  out  the  old  cook, 
whose  passion  could  scarcely  be  restrained  at  the  boast- 
ful tone  Mister  M'Keown  assumed  in  descanting  on  his 
successes. 

"There  was  Biddy  Finn,"  continued  Darby,  without 
paying  any  attention  to  the  cook's  interruption;  "she 
ai^t  be  Mis.  M'Keown  this  day,  av  it  wasn't  for  a 
temarkable  tliiu],'  thLit  hiippi'LieJ." 

j"Whatwu3  tliat?"  said  Kitty,  with  eager  curiosity. 
Dell  ua  about  it,  Mister  M'Keown,"  said  the  butler. 
a  devil  a  word  of  truth  he'll  tell  you,"  grumbled 
P  the  Ktked  the  ashes  with  a  stick. 
I  them  here  does  not  care  for  agreeable  inter- 
|,Darby,  assuming  a  ^w^au. 


gAgag^^ 
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"Come,  Darby;  I  'd  like  to  hear  the  story/'  said  I. 

After  a  few  preparatory  scruples,  in  which  modesty, 
offended  dignity,  and  conscious  merit  struggled,  Mr. 
M'Keown  began  by  informing  us  that  he  had  once  a 
most  ardent  attachment  to  a  certain  Biddy  Finn,  of  Bally- 
clough,  —  a  lady  of  considerable  personal  attractions,  to 
whom  for  a  long  time  he  had  been  constant,  and  at  last, 
through  the  intervention  of  Father  Curtin,  agreed  to  marry. 
Darby's  consent  to  the  arrangements  was  not  altogether 
the  result  of  his  reverence's  eloquence,  nor  indeed,  the 
justice  of  the  case;  nor  was  it  quite  owing  to  Biddy's 
black  eyes  and  pretty  lips ;  but  rather  to  the  soul-persuad- 
ing powers  of  some  fourteen  tumblers  of  strong  punch 
which  he  swallowed  at  a  seance  in  Biddy's  father's  house 
one  cold  evening  in  November,  after  which  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  road  homewards,  where  —  But  we  must  give 
his  story  in  his  own  words : 

"Whether  it  was  the  prospect  of  happiness  before  me, 
or  the  potteen,"  quoth  Darby,  "  but  so  it  was, —  I  never  felt 
a  step  of  the  road  home  that  night,  though  it  was  every 
foot  of  five  mile.  When  I  came  to  a  stile,  I  used  to  give  a 
whoop,  and  over  it;  then  I'd  run  for  a  hundred  yards  or 
two,  flourish  my  stick,  cry  out,  *  Who  '11  say  a  word  against 
Biddy  Finn? '  and  then  over  another  fence,  flying.  Well, 
I  reached  home  at  last,  and  wet  enough  I  was ;  but  I  did  n't 
care  for  that.  I  opened  the  door  and  struck  a  light;  there 
was  the  least  taste  of  kindling  on  the  hearth,  and  I  put 
some  dry  sticks  into  it  and  some  turf,  and  knelt  down  and 
began  blowing  it  up. 

"*  Troth,'  says  I  to  myself,  *  if  I  wor  married,  it  isn't 
this  way  I'd  be, — on  my  knees  like  a  nagur;  but  when 
I  'd  come  home,  there  'ud  be  a  fine  fire  blazin'  fomint  me, 
and  a  clean  table  out  before  it,  and  a  beautiful  cup  of  tay 
waiting  for  me,  and  somebody  I  won't  mintion,  sitting 
there,  looking  at  me,  smilin'.' 

"*  Don't  be  making  a  fool  of  yourself,  Darby  M'Keown,' 
said  a  gruff  voice  near  the  chimley. 

"  I  jumped  at  him,  and  cried  out,  *  Who 's  that? '  But 
there  was  no  answer;  and  at  last,  after  going  round  the 
kitchen,  I  began  to  think  it  was  only  my  own  voice  I  heard; 
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SO  I  knelt  down  again,  and  set  to  blowing  away  at  the 
fire. 

"*  And  it's  yerself,  Biddy/  says  I,  'that  would  be  an 
ornament  to  a  dacent  cabin;  and  a  purtier  leg  and  foot — ' 

"'Be  the  light  that  shines,  you're  making  me  sick, 
Darby  M'Keown,'  said  the  voice  again. 

"  *  The  heavens  be  about  us  I '  says  I,  *  what 's  that?  and 
who  are  you  at  all?'  for  some  ways  I  thought  I  knew  the 
voice. 

"'I'm  your  father ! '  says  the  voice. 

" '  My  father ! '  says  I.  *  Holy  Joseph,  is  it  truth  you  're 
telling  me?' 

"*  The  divil  a  word  o'  lie  in  it,'  says  the  voice.  '  Take 
me  down,  and  give  me  an  air  o'  the  fire,  for  the  night's 
cowld. ' 

"'And  where  are  you,  father,'  says  I,  'av  it's  plasing 
to  ye?' 

"'  I  'm  on  the  dhresser,'  says  he.     '  Don't  you  see  me? ' 

"'  Sorra  bit  o'  me.     Where  now? ' 

"'Arrah,  on  the  second  shelf,  next  the  rowling-pin. 
Don't  you  see  the  green  jug?  —  that's  me.' 

"'  Oh,  the  saints  in  heaven  be  about  us ! '  says  I;  '  and 
are  you  a  green  jug?' 

"'I  am,'  says  he;  'and  sure  I  might  be  worse.  Tim 
Healey's  mother  is  only  a  cullender,  and  she  died  two 
years  before  me.' 

"'Oh!  father,  darlin','  says  I,  'I  hoped  you  wor  in 
glory;  and  you  only  a  jug  all  this  time  ! ' 

"'  Never  fret  about  it,'  says  my  father;  '  it's  the  trans- 
mogrification of  sowls,  and  we  '11  be  right  by  and  by.  Take 
me  down,  I  say,  and  put  me  near  the  fire.' 

"So  I  up  and  took  him  down,  and  wiped  him  with  a 
clean  cloth,  and  put  him  on  the  hearth  before  the  blaze. 

" '  Darby, '  says  he,  '  I  'm  famished  with  the  druth. 
Since  you  took  to  coortin'  there 's  nothing  ever  goes  into 
my  mouth;  haven't  you  a  taste  of  something  in  the 
house? ' 

"  I  was  n't  long  till  I  hated  some  wather,  and  took  down 
the  bottle  of  whiskey  and  some  sugar,  and  made  a  rousing 
jugful,  as  strong  as  need  be. 
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"'Are  you  satisfied,  father?'  says  I. 

"*I  am,'  says  he;  'you're  a  dutiful  child,  and  here's 
your  health,  and  don't  be  thinking  of  Biddy  Finn.' 

"  With  that  my  father  began  to  explain  how  there  was 
never  any  rest  nor  quietness  for  a  man  after  he  married,  — 
more  be  token,  if  his  wife  was  fond  of  talking;  and  that  he 
never  could  take  his  dhrop  of  drink  in  comfort  afterwards. 

"  *  May  I  never, '  says  he,  *  but  I  'd  rather  be  a  green  jug, 
as  I  am  now,  than  alive  again  wid  your  mother.  Sure  it 's 
not  here  you  'd  be  sitting  to-night, '  says  he,  *  discoorsing 
with  me,  av  you  wor  married;  devil  a  bit.  Fill  me,'  says 
my  father,  *  and  I  '11  tell  you  more.' 

"And  sure  enough  I  did,  and  we  talked  away  till  near 
daylight;  and  then  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  take  the 
ould  mare  out  of  the  stable,  and  set  off  to  Father  Curtin, 
and  towld  him  all  about  it,  and  how  my  father  wouldn't 
give  his  consent  by  no  means. 

"'We'll  not  mind  the  marriage,'  says  his  rivirence; 
*  but  go  back  and  bring  me  your  father,  —  the  Jug,  I  mean, 
—  and  we  '11  try  and  get  him  out  of  trouble;  for  it 's  trouble 
he 's  in,  or  he  would  n't  be  that  way.  Give  me  the  two 
pound  ten, '  says  the  priest ;  *  you  had  it  for  the  wedding, 
and  it  will  be  better  spent  getting  your  father  out  of  pur- 
gatory than  sending  you  into  it.' " 

"Arrah,  aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself?"  cried  the 
cook,  with  a  look  of  ineffable  scorn,  as  he  concluded. 

"  Look  now, "  said  Darby,  "  see  this ;  if  it  is  n't  thruth  —  " 

"And  what  became  of  your  father?"  interrupted  the 
butler. 

"And  Biddy  Finn,  what  did  she  do?"  said  the  house- 
maid. 

Darby,  however,  vouchsafed  no  reply,  but  sat  back  in 
his  chair  with  an  offended  look,  and  sipped  his  liquor 
in  silence. 

A  fresh  brew  of  punch  under  the  butler's  auspices 
speedily,  however,  dispelled  the  cloud  that  hovered  over 
the  conviviality  of  the  party;  and  even  the  cook  vouch- 
safed to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  some  rashers,  which 
Darby  suggested  "were  beautiful  things  for  the  thirst  at 
this  hour  of  the  night; "  but  whether  in  allaying  or  excit- 
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ing  i^  he  ^d  n't  exactly  lay  down.  The  oonnnRtion  now 
became  general;  and  as  they  seemed  resolred  to  continne 
their  festivitiefl  to  a  late  hoar,  I  took  the  first  opportonity 
I  conld,  when  nnobserved,  to  steal  away  and  letuzn  to  my 
own  room. 

So  sooner  alone  again  than  all  the  sorrow  of  my  lonely 
state  oame  back  npon  me ;  and  as  I  laid  my  head  on  my 
pillow,  the  fall  measure  of  my  misery  flowed  in  apon  my 
heu^  and  I  sobbed  myself  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE     DEPABTUBB. 

The  violent  beating  of  the  rain  against  the  glass,  and 
the  loud  crash  of  the  storm  as  it  shook  the  window-frames 
or  snapped  the  sturdy  branches  of  the  old  trees,  awoke  me. 
I  got  up,  and  opening  the  shutters,  endeavored  to  look  out; 
but  the  darkness  was  impenetrable,  and  I  could  see  nothing 
but  the  gnarled  and  grotesque  forms  of  the  leafless  trees 
dimly  marked  against  the  sky,  as  they  moved  to  and  fro 
like  the  arms  of  some  mighty  giant.  Masses  of  heavy 
snow  melted  by  the  rain  fell  at  intervals  from  the  steep 
roof,  and  struck  the  ground  beneath  with  a  low  sumph  like 
thunder.  A  grayish,  leaden  tinge  that  marked  the  hori- 
zon showed  it  was  near  daybreak ;  but  there  was  nought  of 
promise  in  this  harbinger  of  morning.  Like  my  own  career, 
it  opened  gloomily  and  in  sadness:  so  felt  I  at  least;  and 
as  I  sat  beside  the  window,  and  strained  my  eyes  to  pierce 
the  darkening  storm,  I  thought  that  even  watching  the 
wild  hurricane  without  was  better  than  brooding  over  the 
sorrows  within  my  own  bosom. 

How  long  I  remained  thus  I  know  not;  but  already  the 
faint  streak  that  announces  sunrise  marked  the  dull-colored 
sky,  when  the  cheerful  sounds  of  a  voice  singing  in  the 
room  underneath  attracted  me.  I  listened,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment recognized  the  piper.  Darby  M'Keown.  He  moved 
quickly  about,  and  by  his  motions  I  could  collect  that  he 
was  making  preparations  for  his  journey. 

If  I  could  venture  to  pronounce,  from  the  merry  tones 
of  his  voice  and  the  light  elastic  step  with  which  he  trod 
the  floor,  I  certainly  would  not  suppose  that  the  dreary 
weather  had  any  terror  for  him.  He  spoke  so  loud  that  I 
could  catch  a  great  deal  of  the  dialogue  he  maintained  with 
himself,  and  some  odd  verses  of  the  song  with  which  from 
time  to  time  he  garnished  his  reflections. 
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"Marry,  indeed!  Catch  me  at  it  —  nabocklish  —  with 
the  countryside  before  me,  and  the  hoith  of  good  eating 
and  drinking  for  a  blast  of  the  chantre.  Well,  well! 
women  *8  quare  craytures  anyway. 

*  Ho,  ho  !  Mister  Barney, 
No  more  of  your  blarney, 

I  'd  have  you  not  make  so  free  ; 

You  may  go  where  you  plaze. 

And  make  love  at  your  ease. 
But  the  devil  may  have  you  for  me.' 

Very  well,  ma'am.  Mister  M'Keown  is  your  most  obedi- 
ent,—  never  say  it  twice,  honey;  and  isn't  there  as  good 
fish,  eh?  —  whoop! 

*  Oh !  my  heart  is  nnazy. 
My  brain  is  run  crazy. 

Sure  it 's  often  I  wish  I  was  dead  ; 

'T  is  your  smile  now  so  sweet ! 

Now  your  ankles  and  feet, 
That 's  walked  into  my  heart,  Molly  Spread  ! 

Tol  de  rol,  de  rol,  oh  ! ' 

Whew !  that 's  rain,  anyhow.  I  would*n't  mind  it,  bad  as 
it  is,  if  I  hadn't  the  side  of  a  mountain  before  me;  but 
sure  it  comes  to  the  same  in  the  end.  Catty  Delany  is  a 
good  warrant  for  a  pleasant  evening;  and,  please  God,  I  '11 
be  playing  '  Baltiorum '  beside  the  fire  there  before  this 
time  to-night. 

*  She  'd  a  pig  and  boneens, 

And  a  be<i  and  a  dresser. 
And  a  nate  little  room 
For  the  father  confessor  ; 
With  a  cupboard  and  curtains,  and  something,  I  *m  towld. 
That  hia  riv'rance  liked  when  the  weather  was  cowld. 

And  it 's  hurroo,  hurroo  !  Biddy  O'Rafferty!  * 

After  all,  faix,  the  priest  bates  us  out.  There 's  eight 
o'clock  now,  and  I'm  not  off;  devil  a  one's  stirring  in 
the  house  either.  Well,  I  believe  I  may  take  ray  leave 
of  it;  sorrow  many  tunes  of  the  pipes  it's  likely  to  hear, 
with  Tony  Basset  over  it.     And  my  heart 's  low  when  I 
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"  Halce  you  an  attorney ! "  said  Darby,  interrupting  me 
abruptly;  "an  attorney!  There  'a  nothing  so  mean  as  an 
attorney.  The  police  is  gentlemen  compared  to  them,  — 
they  fight  it  out  fair  like  men;  but  the  other  chaps  sit  in 
a  house  planning  and  contriving  mischief  all  day  long, 
inventing  every  kind  of  wickedness,  and  then  getting 
people  to  do  it.  See,  now,  I  believe  in  my  conscience 
the  devil  was  the  first  attorney,  and  it  was  just  to  serve 
his  own  ends  that  he  bred  a  ruction  between  Adam  and 
Eve.  But  whisht!  there's  somebody  stirring.  Are  you 
for  the  road?" 

"Yes,  Darby;  my  mind  's  made  up," 

Indeed,  his  own  elegant  eulogium  on  legal  pursuits 
assisted  my  resolution,  and  filled  my  heart  with  renewed 
disgust  at  the  thought  of  such  a  guardian  as  Tony  Basset. 

We  walked  stealthily  along  the  gloomy  passages,  trav- 
ersed the  old  hall,  and  noiselessly  withdrew  the  heavy 
bolts  and  the  great  chain  that  fastened  the  door.  The 
tain  was  sweeping  along  the  ground  in  torrents,  and  the 
wind  dashed  it  f^ainst  the  window  panes  in  fitful  gusts. 
It  needed  all  our  strength  to  close  the  door  after  us  gainst 
the  storm,  and  it  was  only  after  several  trials  that  we  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so.  The  hollow  sound  of  the  oak  door 
smote  upon  my  heart  as  it  closed  behind  me;  in  an  instant 
the  sense  of  Ixmishment,  of  utter  destitution,  was  present 
to  my  mind.  I  turned  my  eyes  to  gaze  upon  the  old  house, 
— to  take  my  last  farewell  of  it  forever!  Gloomy  as  my 
t  was,  my  sorrow  was  less  for  the  sad  future  than 
y  of  the  moment, 

Toml  no,  you  must  go  back,"  aaiil  Darby, 

i  with  a  tender  interest  the  sickly  paleness  of 

If  dMdt.  ami  the  tottering  uncertainty  of  my  walk. 

•"No,  Darby,"  said  I,  with  an  effort  at  firmness;  "I'll 

t  look  round  any  more."     And  bending  my  head  against 

,  I  »l*j>iioJ  out  l>oldly  beside  my  companion.     We 

I  wilho\it  sjieaking,  and  soon  left  the  neglected 

i  ruinaii  gatv  Iwlge  behind  us,  as  we  reached  the 
...  ^^^^ 

I  (O  let  my  first  barst  of  sorrow 
r  perceived  from  my  step  and 
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thi-  nnewtfl  cuIdf  nf  my  cheek  th«t  I  h-vl  nltifl  my  n<cr 
nh'i'  oiiro  itiure,  tluiii  h<-  oiNfiictl  all  bU  !tUiT«>  nf  a$iv<abil:u. 
wliicli,  t»  my  iiii-xjHTieiice  in  itui-b  matlrrs,  w«rt  br  k 
liit'itiiN  i»iroiuiii)i*ni)>li\  Aljutuloiiint;  at  itnn-  all  bigb-duwe 
|tlirnw(iIiiKy,  — wliii-li  Mr.  M*Kt»>vu.  I  Kfti-nr^nb  f- 
tnurkfd,  only  n-Uiiifil  iw  u  kiiiil  <>f  gaht  Nuit  d-r  {TT'iI 
tm-AHiiiiiH,  —  111-  H[Ntkc  tnt-ly  ami  tiatimlly.  I,ii;bt(tiis{ 
Ui<-  wuy  witli  luuiiy  a  iitury,  —  uow  fn~-ivf,  imw  gay.  —  U 
•feiiii-i)  t(i  I'lirc  littlf  for  tin-  itii'lciUfiK-y  of  tbr  wcjtir;. 
kiiil  liKikfil  )  ill 'Its;!  lit  ly  furwitii)  M  :t  hii|i|iy  irvfiiing  u  u 
aiii]i]i>  rfW»nl  for  tin-  prt-iu'rit  banlabi)!. 

"  AikI  i)i<*  fii|>tutii,  MiUiItT  Tiiiii :  ymi  say  hr  'n  an  i.t»" 
ftlili- iiiiiti'.'"  Haiil   Ihirliy,  itllihliiiK  (<>  iiiv  l:il<*  •-•■tu|uni"!.  < - 

tlllMMKII'll,  U-)ll>!tl>  llllTitH    1  WUH  llt'VIT  timlol  IVtUJ.KuUt.:..- 

"(tb,  •I'-liKlitliil:  II.'  li:t.»  tntv.'lliil  .-v*Ty*b.-rv.  k.: 
Mkiiit  ^^  kiiiiwi-viTvUHly  iiml  >'v>'rythiiti;-  li*" "»  vm  t;l- 
liMi;  1  fiTKi't  bow  iiiiiiiy  )iiiiisi-->  li>-  lius  ill  Ki)|{UiiJ,  i^l 
i-lf|>bjiiitN  witliiuit  iiiiiiiU'r  it)  (■(•lui.*' 

"Faix,  M>u  wrn-  in  Iii.k  to  t.ill  in  witb  him!"  otMfnt«l 
Ihirh*. 

'-  Vi-s,  th.ii  [  ».!>  :  I  'i»  -iir.-  Im-  'II  ■!..  -.-•lu.-tbint;  tot  v. 
uu<l  ti>r  >"ii  to.'.  iMrtiy.  wlfn  hi-  kii..w»  y.m  luvr  \wra  to 
kiiiil  til  inc." 

"M*-:  Wlut  ili.l  [  .1.'.  .[.irl:iu''.'  ^tixl  what  •-«u].|  I  d-v  t 
|KNir  I'ii-T  ]ik<'  i:if'.'  W<'ul  1  n't  It  )h'  b>ini>T  •'txniith  lor  ■• 
it  a  n''"'l''"'"*'<  -■>"»  wu'i  lri\.'l  tb*  ww.l  ■ilh  ■»* 
IVjrKy    M'Ki-"«ii'»   a    i.i.ui.l    m  isi    iKis  .lay  t-   law  yo* 
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Though  he  made  no  further  allusion  to  the  fate  of  those 
who  once  inhabited  the  cabin,  he  spoke  freely  of  his  own 
share  in  the  eventful  year  of  'Ninety-eight;  justifying,  as 
it  then  seemed  to  me,  every  step  of  the  patriotic  party,  and 
explaining  the  causes  of  their  unsuccess  so  naturally  and 
so  clearly  that  I  could  not  help  following  with  interest 
every  detail  of  his  narrative,  and  joining  in  his  regrets  for 
the  unexpected  and  adverse  strokes  fortune  dealt  upon 
them.  As  he  warmed  with  his  subject,  he  spoke  of 
France  with  an  enthusiasm  that  I  soon  found  contagious. 
He  told  me  of  the  glorious  career  of  the  French  armies  in 
Italy  and  Austria;  and  of  that  wonderful  man,  of  whom 
I  then  heard  for  the  first  time,  as  spreading  a  halo  of 
victory  over  his  nation,  —  contrasting,  as  he  went  on,  the 
rewards  which  awaited  heroism  and  bravery  in  that  ser- 
vice with  the  purchased  promotion  in  ours,  artfully  illus- 
trating his  position  by  a  reference  to  myself,  and  what 
my  fortunes  would  have  been  if  born  under  that  happier 
sky.  "No  elder  brother  there,"  said  he,  "to  live  in  afflu- 
ence, while  the  younger  ones  are  turned  out  to  wander 
on  the  wide  world,  houseless  and  penniless.  And  all 
these  things  we  might  have  done,  had  we  been  but  true 
to  ourselves." 

I  drank  in  all  he  said  with  avidity.  The  bearing  of  his 
arguments  on  my  own  fortunes  gave  them  an  interest  and 
an  apparent  truth  my  young  mind  eagerly  devoured;  and 
when  he  ceased  to  speak,  I  pondered  over  all  he  told  me  in 
a  spirit  that  left  its  impress  on  my  whole  future  life. 

It  was  a  new  notion  to  me  to  connect  my  own  fortunes 
with  anything  in  the  political  condition  of  the  country; 
and  while  it  gave  my  young  heart  a  kind  of  martyred 
courage,  it  set  my  brain  a-th inking  on  a  class  of  subjects 
which  never  before  possessed  any  interest  for  me.  There 
was  a  flattery,  too,  in  the  thought  that  I  owed  my  straitened 
•circumstances  less  to  any  demerits  of  my  own,  than  to 
political  disabilities.  The  time  was  well  chosen  by  my 
companion  to  instil  his  doctrines  into  my  heart.  I  was 
young,  ardent,  enthusiastic;  my  own  wrongs  had  taught 
me  to  hate  injustice  and  oppression;  my  condition  had 
made  me  feel,  and  feel  bitterly,  the  humiliation  of  de- 
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penilenrej  aii<l  if  I  Hatenetl  with  ^a^^r  cnriuvttf  t<>  rrrp 
story  uuil  i-vcry  iiicitk'iit  wf  the  bygone  Kvbvllton,  it  ■»• 
because  the  coutvBt  wiu  rfjin-M'tit*^  ti>  me  u  oar  bnwrr: 
^rauiiy  on  «tit>  nitlf  uii<l  struKKHiiR  UU-rty  oa  tb*  i-ik-r 
I  hvanl  the  iimueH  u[  tbuw  wlici  niilMl  with  the  ituiirc^.: 
party  rxtolhtl  ns  the  gn-itt  nml  fftoA  men  of  their  omum . 
thi-ir  aiivient  familieH  mu\  hi-nslitary  pbiinn  funmhinj  • 
contrast  to  many  of  thf  u|>gMmite  |«rty,  wlmne  rveeot  •'i- 
tlemcnt  in  tlie  inland  and  nt'W-lKtrn  ariHtocraoy  wcrv  tr.: 
u|i  in  iH-ulT  and  dt-riHinn.  In  a  wiml,  I  leumeil  tu  irh'^' 
that  till-  nnir  xidt'  vtm  I'hHriictt'riztNl  by  rnwlty,  o|>|>m«i-c 
auil  iiijustii't';  till-  ottitT,  niuHiik-uiiuii  imly  for  «-n<luru-.- . 
coiini^'i-.  i>;ilriiiti!<]ii.  and  truth.  Wtuil  a  |iiftur>*  wa*  :!.  • 
to  a  niuid  lik<-  iiiim-!  and  at  a  nuiiu>-nt.  tiHi,  when  I  <«'..-: 
to  ri-aliz'-  in  my  own  d'-iudation  an  exani{ile  uf  th>-  i-rt 
BulT>Tnii;'>  I  heard  of! 

If  Iti<-  iiortrait  M'Ki-own  <)n-w  of  Irtdaml  wujt  u<l  i:  i 
KhHimy,  he  |biiiit<Hl  (-'niiii'i-  in  c-idors  the  l>rtt;hlt'«t  ^nd  t:.  ■: 
w.hii-tiv.'.  Iiwiltiiii;  !.■>>  on  till'  i-ditiral  ii-ivanUtfi--  »;.:  - 
111.-  i:.-v..liili..ii  had  Wi.n  tor  tin-  j-oj'nl.ir  j-artv.  h.-d;r..;-; 
my  riilir<'  all'iitmn   to  tbi-   hrilUunt  i-ann-r  i.f   cLry   ".!.' 

Fr.-nili  artuy  h.ul  fidliiw.-d;  tb.-  trinniphant  sh --.  .-i  v- 

lUiliaii  i-aiiiiMU-n;  Ihf  war  in  (ifrmany;  aiiil  th>'  •]■;■■:.  r 
of  I'ari*.  whuli  In-  rf|.rrs.'nt.-d  a«  a  v.-ry  ]MT:uliM>  on  •■*::!. 
Ixit  al-vr  all.  hi'  dwlt  '111  Ih.'  ■  liar-w-tfr  and  a.  lii^i.:...:  ■• 

<>l  T)i<'  Kir>i  <'..],.ul.  T<- ititii: nran<-.'d<<t>'!f>(  b:-  •.!  ■ 

lit-.  ti...i.  Ill-   i-r....l  wh.n  h.-w..>as.h.-.ll..yat    llr;-:    ■ 
dirtatMil   |h<-  nind lIKitd  Of    [»«<:^  I' 
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throagh  Ireland;  many  of  them  old  soldiers,  who  had 
served  in  the  campaigns  of  IB^ypt  and  Italy. 

^But  snre,  if  yon  'd  come  with  me,  blaster  Tom,  I  conld 
bring  you  where  yon  '11  see  them  vonrself ;  and  yon  could 
talk  to  them  of  Uie  battles  and  skirmishes,  for  I  suppose 
you  spake  French.'' 

"Very  little.  Darby.  How  sorry  I  am  now  that  I  don't 
know  it  well." 

"No  matter;  they  '11  soon  teach  you,  and  many  a  thing 
besides.  There 's  a  captain  I  know  of,  not  far  from  where 
we  are  this  minute,  could  learn  you  the  small  sword,  —  in 
style,  he  could.  I  wish  you  saw  him  in  his  green  uniform 
with  white  facings,  and  three  elegant  crosses  upon  it  that 
General  Bonaparte  gave  him  with  his  own  hands;  he  had 
them  on  one  Sunday,  and  I  never  see'd  anything  equal 
to  it." 

**And  are  there  many  French  officers  hereabouts?" 

"Not  now;  DO,  they're  almost  all  gone.  After  the 
rising  they  went  back  to  France,  except  a  few.  Well, 
there'll  be  call  for  them  again,  please  God.^ 

"  Will  there  be  another  Rebellion,  then.  Darby?  " 

As  I  put  this  question  fearlessly,  and  in  a  voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  at  some  distance,  a  horseman,  wrapped 
up  in  a  loose  cloth  cloak,  was  passing.  He  suddenly 
pulled  up  short,  and  turning  his  horse  round,  stood  ex- 
actly opposite  to  the  piper.  Darbv  saluted  the  stranger 
resjiectfully,  and  seemed  desirous  to  jiass  on;  but  the 
other,  turning  round  in  his  saddle,  fixed  a  stem  look  on 
him,  and  he  cried  out,  — 

"What!  at  the  old  trade,  M'Keown.  Is  there  no  curing 
you,  eh?" 

*•  Just  so,  major,"  said  Darbv.  assuming  a  tone  of  voice 
he  had  not  made  use  of  the  entire  morning;  **I  'm  convey- 
ing  a  little  instrumental  recreati<:iii.** 

"None  of  your  damned  gibberish  with  me.  Who  's  that 
with  you?  " 

"He  's  the  son  of  a  neisrhlxT  of  m::.('.  your  hon'-T."  said 
Dirby,  with  an  implorim:  l-  k  at  ::>'  :  t  *  >  l>errriv  Li  in. 
"His father's  a  schoolmaster.  — a  pLiiOiL  .:L.  hs  0D*r  n/y^ht 
say." 
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•■.-    •r.i;..--r  ■  ..i-i  ■■ut  ^■  li;- .    - 

■  M..:^  1...-.  •.■■■y..^  Mr.  vii  >.•  ii-t  ii.  :!;.•  i— :  ■  i      : 
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«l.il.'  II..-   I t„.ni.  .hM«ii.i!iis.'I..ali.in.uf..:.  ....-■. 

H,.ii,  .   I., I..  111.  I.  i.i's  tl.nik..   .in.l   MM>  ....ti  ..-.:. 

I^iil-v   -1 1   I.T  .«  Ill Ill  i.r  IM.,  l...kiii^-..    A^  T... 

n\»u    Tl,.'   .iLii-..,    h.,.l   .ii..i|,t..'.ir.-.i.   ..   h^A   :.  .. 
I.i..i>..l..  ...i.i    ,  ti.::,iil,.-;,.ii,:^.r;ii^..:    i.;,  .i:..:.  :-..; 
t,.-     fl..    .1  f.  ,1  ,:,..■  .1  ..!,.■  11,  .i.-iir 
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pect ;  and  although  the  violence  of  the  weather  was  nothing 
abated,  I  consoled  myself  with  thinking  of  the  rest  and  re- 
freshment before  me,  and  resolved  not  to  bestow  a  thought 
apon  the  present.  Darby,  on  the  other  band,  seemed  more 
depressed  than  before,  and  betrayed  in  many  ways  a  state 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  his  movements,  —  sometimes 
poshing  on  rapidly  for  half  a  mile  or  so;  then  relapsing 
into  a  slow  and  plodding  pace;  often  looking  back  too,  and 
□lore  than  once  coming  to  a  perfect  stand-still,  talking  the 
whole  time  to  himself  in  a  low  muttering  voice. 

In  this  way  we  proceeded  for  above  two  miles,  when  at 
last  I  descried  throkigh  the  beating  rain  the  dusky  gable  of 
a  small  cabin  in  the  distance,  and  eagerly  asked  if  that 
were  to  be  our  halting  place. 

"Tea,"  said  Da  Ay,  "that's  Peg'scabin;  and  though  it 's 
not  very  remarkable  in  the  way  of  cookery  or  the  like,  it 's 
the  only  house  within  seven  miles  of  us." 

As  we  came  nearer,  the  aspect  of  the  building  became 
even  less  enticing.  It  was  a  low  mud  hovel,  with  a  miser- 
able roof  of  sods,  or  scraws,  as  they  are  technically  called; 
a  wretched  attempt  at  a  chimney  occupying  the  gable;  and 
the  front  to  the  road  containing  a  small  square  aperture, 
with  a  single  pane  of  glass  as  a  window,  and  a  wicker  con- 
trivaiice  in  the  shape  of  a  door,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  sererity  of  the  day,  lay  wide  open  to  permit  the  exit 
of  Ute  unofce,  which  n^Ied  more  freely  through  this  than 

ooren-d  wiiler  ^ti"ni  lit- futv  ihe  ilwtr.  through  which  a  little 
causeway  of  earth  led.  fpon  this  a  thin,  lank-sided  sow 
was  Btaiuling  to  he  mined  on,  ber  long,  pointed  sn-mt 
tnnwd  ni«diUtiT«lj  towaida  the  lusticu*  mud  beside  hi-r. 
IKiplaen^  this  impnturt  Dnaher  of  th<-  lumly  with  nn 

mjTf  atteri&g  as  b^ 
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"He 's  a  young  boy  from  beyond  Louglirea." 

"Xo!"  shouted  she,  in  a  tone  of  pussionate  energy; 
"don't  tell  me  .1  lie.  I  'd  know  his  brows  among  .1  thou- 
sand,—  he's  a  son  of  Matt  Burke's,  of  Cronmore." 

'■llegorra,  she  is  a  witch;  devil  a  doubt  of  it  I "  muttered 
Darby  l)etwoen  his  teeth.  "  You  're  riylit,  Peg, "  continued 
be.  after  a  moment.  "His  father's  dead,  and  the  poor 
(.-hild  's  left  nothing  in  the  world." 

"  And  so  ould  Matt  'a  dead  ?  "  interrupted  she.  "  When 
did  he  die?" 

"tbi  'I'uesday  morning,  before  day." 

"  I  was  dhraniing  of  liim  that  morning,  and  I  thought  he 
kem  up  here  to  tlio  cabin  door  on  his  knees,  and  said, 
•  Peggj',  Peggy  M'Casky!  I'm  come  to  ax  your  [uknlon 
fur  all  I  dune  to  you.'  And  I  sat  up  in  my  bed,  aud  cried 
out,  '  Who's  that?'  and  he  said,  '  'Tis  me,  — 'tis  Mister 
Iturkf ;  I  'm  come  to  give  you  back  your  lease.'  '  I  '11  tell 
you  what  you  '11  give  me  back,'  says  I;  '  give  me  the  man 
whose  heart  you  bruck  with  bad  treatment;  give  me  the 
two  fine  boys  you  transiwrted  for  life;  give  me  back  twenty 
years  of  my  own,  that  I  spent  in  sorrow  and  misery.'" 

■'I*eg,  acushlat  don't  sjwak  of  it  any  more.  The  [wor 
child  Iiere,  that 's  fasting  from  daybreak,  he  is  n't  to  blame 
fnr  what  his  father  did.  I  think  the  praties  is  doue  by 
this  time," 

So  saj'iug,  he  lifted  the  pot  from  the  fire,  and  carried  it 
to  the  door  to  strain  off  the  water.  The  action  seemed  to 
rouse  tlie  old  woman,  who  rose  rapidly  to  her  legs,  and, 
ha8t«ning  to  the  door,  snatched  the  pot  from  hii  hand  and 
pushed  him  to  one  side. 

"  T  is  two  days  since  I  tistoil  hit  or  snpj  'its  God  hir 
self  knows  when  and  wheii'  1 
never  broke  my  fast,  I'll  imt,  do  it 
that  Ifft  me  a  lone  woman  tii: 
that  loved  me  to  the  grave,  iiud 
forerer." 

As  she  spoke,  she  dashed  the 
force  aa  to  break  it  into  fifty  piei 
on  the  outside  of  the  cabtti.  she 
moaned  piteonsly,  in  the  very 
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"Let  us  be  going,"  said  Darby,  in  a  whisper,  "There 's 
no  spaking  to  her  when  she 's  one  of  them  fits  on  her." 

We  moved  silently  from  the  hovel,  and  gained  die  road. 
My  heart  was  full  to  bursting;  shame  and  abasement  over- 
whelmed me,  and  I  dared  not  look  up. 

"  Good-by,  Peg.  I  hope  we  '11  be  better  friends  when  we 
meet  again,"  said  Darby,  as  he  iiassed  out. 

She  made  no  reply,  but  entered  the  cabin,  from  which, 
in  an  instant  after,  she  emerged,  carrying  a  lighted  sod  of 
turf  in  a  rude  wooden  tongs. 


"Come  along  quick  !  "  said  Darby,  with  a  look  of  terror: 
"she 's  going  to  onr.ip  yon.'" 

I  turned  round,  transfixed  and  motionless.  If  my  life 
depended  on  it.  I  could  not  bave  stirred  a  limb.  The  old 
woman  by  this  time  bad  knelt  down  on  the  road,  and  was 
muttering  rapidly  to  herself. 

"Come  along,  I  say!"  said  Darby,  pulling  me  by  the 
arm. 

"And  now,"  eried  the  has  aloud,  "may  bad  luck  be  your 
shadow  wherever  you  walk,  with  sorrow  behind  and  bad 
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hopes  before  you!  May  you  never  taste  happiness  nor 
ease;  and,  like  this  turf,  may  your  heart  be  always  burn- 
ing here,  and  —  '* 

I  heard  no  more,  for  Darby,  tearing  me  away  by  main 
force,  dragged  me  along  the  road,  just  as  the  hissing  turf 
embers  had  fallen  at  my  feet  where  the  hag  had  thrown 
them. 


CHAITER  IV. 


WAXUBRIXOK. 


1  rAVNoTfleny  it, — the  hnrrililo  iiiiim^atioo  I  hail  hf^fi 
uttt-nsl  afpiinHt  iiit'  H<'4>tue«l  U>  till  u|i  tlir  cup  nt  my  tui»rn'. 
All  imtcaHt.  witliinit  hmiip,  witliuut  a  fneiwl,  thU  «lui>r  «m 
WHutiiiK  til  tivt-rwhrlm  iii«  with  very  wn-t<-hnlnr«a ;  uiil  u 
I  cuvenH)  luy  fa>v  witli  buth  liaiiils,  1  tbou|{bt  nijr  heut 
wuulU  hrrak. 

'■Come,  fiiiui',  Mii>t4T  Tinn!"  saiil  Darliy,  "tliwi't  V 
afeani ;  it  '11  iii-vrr  (li>  yi>ii  harm,  all  »hv  said.  I  luailr  iLr 
81^11  "f  the  i-niHH  on  till-  HKul  )ictwr«u  ymi  ami  hrr  with  tlf 
fiid  iif  my  >(i<-k,  :iii<l  ynti  're  nnU-  ciiouith  this  tiuii*.  Vi:\. 
nUf's  li  qiurc  (livil  wh<'ii  xhf'n  nuiM^l.  —  to  i|<4tn>>  >- 
illii:iii(  ]>»t  lit  {inlicx  that  way!  Xiit  Min*  mIht  Ii4>1  hJ^: 
jiri'MH-itiiiii.  Well,  wi'll!  yim  warii't  to  lil.-iiiir,  aitih-*. 
Tmiv  It-is".!-!  Mill  havf  a  H>>ri>  t>'rki>iiiiit{  lumir  dav  t'>r  \.. 
thiv" 

The  iiii'iiti>»i  <if  (hat  naiii*'  n'<'anwl  me  in  a  nrnm^iit  t- 
thi-  i-..ii»i.l.T.iti"ii  I'l  my  own  ■l.mi;'-' if  hi- w.-n- t.i  *i--.*^-: 
in  civiTt.ikinh'  mi-.  :iii<l  I  •at.-iTlv  ii<mmiiniraUtl  tnv  U-m  :■■ 
I>..rl.y. 

■■•ri.tt'-  thni-."  sai<l  U':  "wf  nm-t  h-ar.' th*-  hnth^^^l 
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Tobacco's  a  fine  thing  for  the  heart!  Many 's  the  time, 
when  I  'm  alone,  if  I  had  n't  the  pipe  I  'd  be  lone  and  sor- 
rowful, —  thinking  over  the  hard  times  and  the  like ;  but 
when  I  've  filled  my  dudeen,  and  do  be  watching  the  smoke 
curling  up,  I  begin  dhraming  about  sitting  round  the  fire 
with  pleasant  companions,  chatting  away,  and  discoorsing, 
and  telling  stories.  And  then  I  invint  the  stories  to  my- 
self about  quare  devils  of  pipers  travelling  over  the  coun- 
try, making  love  here  and  there,  and  playing  dhroll  tunes 
out  of  their  own  heads;  and  then  I  make  the  tunes  to  them. 
And  after  that,  maybe,  I  make  words,  and  sometimes  lay 
down  the  pipe  and  begin  singing  to  myself;  and  often  I 
take  up  the  bagpipes  and  play  away  with  all  my  might, 
till  I  think  I  see  the  darlingest  little  fairies  ever  you  seen 
dancing  before  me,  setting  to  one  another,  and  turning 
round,  and  capering  away, — down  the  middle  and  up 
again;  small  chaps,  with  three-cornered  hats,  and  wigs, 
and  little  red  coats  all  slashed  with  goold;  and  beautiful 
little  craytures  houlding  their  petticoats,  this  way  to  show 
a  nate  leg  and  foot;  and  I  do  be  calling  out  to  them, — 
*  Hands  round ! '  *  That 's  your  sowl ! '  *  Look  at  the  green 
fellow;  'tis  himself  can  do  it!'  *  Rise  the  jig,  hoo!'  — 
and  faix  't  is  sorry  enough  I  'm  when  they  go,  and  lave  me 
all  alone  by  myself." 

"  And  how  does  all  that  come  into  your  head,  Darby  ?  " 
"Troth,  'tis  hard  to  tell,"  said  Darby,  with  a  sigh. 
"  But  my  notion  is,  that  the  poor  man  that  has  neither  tine 
houses,  nor  fine  clothes,  nor  horses,  nor  sarvants  to  amuse 
him,  that  Providence  is  kind  to  him  in  another  way,  and 
fills  his  mind  with  all  manner  of  dhroll  thoughts  and  (juare 
stories  and  bits  of  songs,  and  the  like,  and  lets  him  into 
many  a  sacret  about  fairies  and  the  good  people  that  the 
rich  has  no  time  for.  And  sure  you  must  have  often  re- 
marked it,  that  the  quality  has  never  a  bit  of  fun  in  them 
at  all,  but  does  be  always  coming  to  us  for  something  to 
make  them  laugh.  Did  you  never  lave  the  parlor,  when 
the  company  was  sitting  with  lashings  of  wine  and  fruit, 
and  every  convaniency,  and  go  downstairs  to  the  kitchen, 
where  maybe  there  was  nothing  but  a  salt  herrin'  and  a 
jug  of  punch;  and  if  you  did,  where  was  the  most  fun,  I 
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wondher  ?  Arrah,  when  they  bid  me  play  a  tune  for  them, 
and  I  look  at  their  sorrowful  pale  faces,  and  their  dim 
eyes  and  the  stiff  way  they  sit  upon  their  chairs,  I  never 
put  heart  in  it;  but  when  I  rise  *  Dirty  James,'  or  *  The 
Little  Bould  Fox,'  or  'Kiss  my  Lady,'  for  the  boys  and 
girls,  sure  't  is  my  whole  sowl  does  be  in  the  bag,  and  I 
squeeze  the  notes  out  of  it  with  all  my  might." 

In  this  way  did  Darby  converse  until  we  reached  a  cross 
road,  when,  coming  to  a  halt,  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to 
the  distance,  and  said,  — 

"Athlone  is  down  beyond  that  low  mountain.  Now, 
Ned  Malone's  is  only  six  short  miles  from  this.  You 
keep  this  byroad  till  you  reach  the  smith's  forg^;  then 
turn  off  to  the  lift,  across  the  fields,  till  you  come  to  an 
ould  ruin;  lave  that  to  your  right  hand,  and  follow  the 
boreen  straight;  'twill  bring  you  to  Ned's  doore." 

"But  I  don't  know  him,"  said  I. 

"  What  signifies  that  ?  Sure  't  is  no  need  you  have. 
Tell  him  you  '11  stop  there  till  Darby  the  Blast  comes  for 
you.  And  see,  now,  here  's  all  you  have  to  do  r  put  your 
right  thumb  in  the  palm  of  your  lift  hand,  — this  way,  — 
and  then  kiss  the  other  thumb,  and  then  you  have  it.  But 
mind  you  don't  do  that  till  you  're  alone  with  him;  'tis  a 
token  between  ourselves." 

"I  wish  you  were  coming  with  me,  Darby;  I'd  rather 
not  leave  you  I  " 

"  'Tis  myself  mislikes  it,  too,"  said  Darby,  with  a  sigh. 
"But  I  daren't  miss  going  to  Athlone;  the  major  would 
soon  ferret  me  out;  and  it's  worse  it  would  be  for  me." 

"  And  what  am  I  to  do  if  Mr.  Basset  comes  after  me  ?  " 

"If  he  hasn't  a  throop  of  horse  at  his  back,  you  may 
laugh  at  him  in  Ned  Malone's.  And  now  good-by,  acushla; 
and  don't  let  your  heart  be  low,  — you  '11  be  a  man  soon, 
you  know." 

The  words  of  encouragement  could  not  have  been  more 
happily  chosen  to  raise  my  drooping  spirits.  The  sense  of 
opening  manhood  was  already  stirring  within  me,  and 
waited  but  for  some  direct  occasion  to  elicit  it  in  full 
vigor. 

I  shook  Darby's  hand  with  a  firm  grasp,  and  assuming 
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the  easiest  smile  I  could  accomplish,  I  set  out  on  the  path 
before  me  with  all  the  alacrity  in  my  power. 

The  first  thought  that  shot  across  my  mind  when  I  parted 
with  my  companion  was  the  utter  loneliness  of  my  condi- 
tion; the  next  —  and  it  followed  immediately  on  the  other 
—  was  the  bold  consciousness  of  personal  freedom.  I  en- 
joyed at  the  moment  the  untrammelled  liberty  to  wander 
without  let  or  control.  All  memory  of  Tony  Basset  was 
forgotten,  and  I  only  remembered  the  restraint  of  school 
and  the  tyranny  of  my  master.  My  plan  —  and  already  I 
had  formed  a  plan  —  was  to  become  a  farmer's  servant,  to 
work  as  a  daily  laborer.  Ned  Malone  would  probably  ac- 
cept of  me,  young  as  I  was,  in  that  capacity ;  and  I  had  no 
other  ambition  than  such  as  secured  my  independence. 

As  I  travelled  along  I  wove  within  my  mind  a  whole 
web  of  imaginary  circumstances :  of  days  of  peaceful  toil ; 
of  nights  of  happy  and  contented  rest ;  of  friendship  formed 
with  those  of  my  own  age  and  condition ;  of  the  long  sum- 
mer evenings  when  I  should  ramble  alone  to  commune  with 
myself  on  my  humble  but  happy  lot;  on  the  red  hearth  in 
winter,  around  which  the  merry  faces  of  the  cottagers  were 
beaming,  as  some  pleasant  tale  was  told;  —  and  as  I  asked 
myself,  would  I  exchange  a  life  like  this  for  all  the  advan- 
tages of  fortune  my  brother's  position  afforded  him,  my 
heart  replied,  No!  Even  then  the  words  of  the  piper  had 
worked  upon  me,  and  already  had  I  connected  the  posses- 
sion of  wealth  with  oppression  and  tyranny,  and  the  lowly 
fortunes  of  the  poor  man  as  alone  securing  high-souled  lib- 
erty of  thought  and  freedom  of  speech  and  action. 

I  trudged  along  through  the  storm,  turning  from  time  to 
time  to  see  that  I  was  not  pursued ;  for  as  the  day  waned, 
my  fear  of  being  overtaken  increased,  and  in  every  moan- 
ing of  the  wind  and  every  rustle  of  the  branches  I  thought 
I  heard  Tony  Basset  summoning  me  to  stop  and  surrender 
myself  his  prisoner.  This  dread  gradually  gave  way,  as 
the  loneliness  of  the  road  was  unbroken  by  a  single  trav- 
eller; the  wild  half-tilled  fields  presented  no  living  object 
far  or  near;  the  thick  rain  swooped  along  the  swampy 
earth,  and,  in  its  misty  darkness,  shut  out  all  distant  pros- 
pect; and  a  sadder  picture  eye  never  rested  on. 
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At  length  I  reached  the  ruined  church  Darby  spoke  of,  and 
following  the  track  he  indicated,  soon  came  out  upon  the 
boreen,  where  for  the  first  time  some  little  shelter  existed. 

It  was  only  at  nightfall,  when  fatigue  and  hunger  had 
nearly  obtained  the  victory  over  me,  that  I  saw,  at  some 
short  distance  in  front,  the  long  roof  of  a  well-thatched 
cabin.  As  I  came  nearer,  I  could  perceive  that  it  con- 
tained several  windows,  and  that  the  door  was  sheltered 
by  a  small  porch,  —  marks  of  comfort  by  no  means  com- 
mon among  the  neighboring  farmers;  lights  moved  here 
and  there  through  the  cabin ;  and  the  voices  of  people  driv- 
ing in  the  cows,  and  the  barking  of  dogs,  were  welcome 
sounds  to  my  ear.  A  half-clad  urchin,  of  some  seven  years 
old,  armed  with  a  huge  bramble,  was  driving  a  flock  of 
turkeys  before  him  as  I  approached ;  but  instead  of  reply- 
ing to  my  question,  "If  this  were  Ned  Malone's,"  the  little 
fellow  threw  down  his  weapon,  and  ran  for  his  life.  Be- 
fore I  could  recover  from  my  surprise  at  his  strange  con- 
duct, the  door  opened,  and  a  large,  powerful-looking  man, 
in  a  long  blue  coat,  appeared.  He  carried  a  musket  in  his 
hand,  which,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  figure  before  him, 
he  laid  down  within  the  porch,  calling  out  to  some  one 
inside,  — 

"Go  back,  Maurice,  —  it's  nothing.  Well,  sir,"  con- 
tinued he,  addressing  me,  "do  you  want  anybody  here- 
abouts ?  " 

"Is  this  Ned  Malone's,  may  I  ask  ?"  said  I. 

"It  is,"  answered  he;  "and  I  am  Ned  Malone,  at  your 
service.     And  what  then  ?  " 

There  was  something  in  the  cold,  forbidding  tone  in 
which  he  spoke,  as  well  as  in  the  hard  severity  of  his  look, 
that  froze  all  mv  resolution  to  ask  a  favor,  and  I  would 
gladly  have  sought  elsewhere  for  shelter  for  the  night  had 
I  known  where  to  look. 

The  delay  this  indecision  on  my  part  created,  caused 
him  to  repeat  his  question,  while  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  me 
with  a  dark  and  piercing  expression. 

"Darby  the  Blast  told  me,"  said  I,  with  a  great  effort  to 
seem  at  ease,  "that  you  would  give  me  shelter  to-night. 
To-morrow  morning  he  's  to  come  here  for  me." 
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**  And  who  are  you/'  said  he,  harshly,  "that  I  am  to  take 
into  my  house  ?  In  these  troublesome  times  a  man  may 
ask  the  name  of  his  lodger." 

"My  name  is  Burke.  My  father's  name  was  Burke,  of 
Cremore;  but  he 's  dead  now." 

"  'T  is  you  that  Basset  is  after  all  day,  is  it  ?  " 

"I  can't  tell;  but  I  fear  it  may  be." 

"Well,  some  one  told  him  that  you  took  the  Dublin 
road,  and  another  sent  him  up  here,  and  the  boys  here  sent 
him  to  Durragh.  And  what  are  you  after,  young  gentle- 
man ?    Do  you  dislike  Tony  Basset  ?    Is  that  it  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  I;  "I  'm  resolved  never  to  go  home  and  live 
with  him.  He  made  my  father  hate  me,  and  through  him 
I  have  been  left  a  beggar." 

"There 's  more  than  you  has  a  score  to  settle  with  Tony. 
Gome  into  the  house  and  get  your  clothes  dried.  But  stop, 
I  have  a  bit  of  a  caution  to  give  you.  If  you  see  anything 
or  anybody  while  you  're  under  my  roof  that  you  did  n't 
expect  —  " 

"Trust  me  there!"  interrupted  I,  eagerly,  and  making 
the  sign  the  piper  had  taught  me. 

"What!"  cried  Malone,  in  astonishment;  "are  you  one 
of  us  ?  Is  a  son  of  Matt  Burke's  going  to  redress  the 
wrongs  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him  inflicted? 
Give  me  your  hand,  my  brave  boy ;  there 's  nothing  in  this 
house  isn't  your  own  from  this  minit." 

I  grasped  his  strong  hand  in  mine,  and  with  a  proud  and 
swelling  heart,  followed  him  into  the  cabin. 

A  whisper  crept  round  the  various  persons  that  sat  and 
stood  about  the  kitchen  fire  as  I  appeared  among  them; 
and  the  next  moment  one  after  another  pressed  anxiously 
forward  to  shake  hands  with  me. 

"Help  him  off  with  his  wet  clothes,  Maurice,"  said  Ma- 
lone, to  a  young  man  of  some  twenty  years;  and  in  a  few 
seconds  my  wet  garments  were  hung  on  chairs  before  the 
blaze,  and  1  myself,  accompanied  with  a  frieze  coat  that 
would  make  a  waistcoat  for  an  elephant,  sat  basking  before 
the  cheerful  turf  fire.  The  savory  steam  of  a  great  mess 
of  meat  and  potatoes  induced  me  to  peep  into  the  large  pot 
over  the  fire.    A  hearty  burst  of  laughing  from  the  whole 
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party  acknowledged  their  detection  of  my  ravenous  hunger, 
and  the  supper  was  smoking  on  the  board  in  a  few  minutes 
after.  Unhappily,  a  good  number  of  years  have  rolled 
over  my  head  since  that  night;  but  I  still  hesitate  to  de- 
cide whether  to  my  appetite  or  to  Mrs.  Malone's  cookery  I 
should  attribute  it,  but  certainly  my  performance  on  that 
occasion  called  forth  unqualified  admiration. 

I  observed  during  the  supper  that  one  of  the  girls  carried 
a  plateful  of  the  savory  dish  into  a  small  room  at  the  end 
of  the  kitchen,  carefully  closing  the  door  after  her  as  she 
entered;  and  when  she  came  out,  exchanging  with  Malone 
a  few  hurried  words,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  others 
was  evidently  directed.  The  caution  I  had  already  re- 
ceived, and  my  own  sense  of  propriety,  prevented  my  pay- 
ing any  attention  to  this,  and  I  conversed  with  those  about 
me,  freely  narrating  the  whole  circumstances  of  my  de- 
parture from  home,  my  fear  of  Basset,  and  my  firm  resolve, 
come  what  might,  never  to  become  an  inmate  of  his  house 
and  family.  Not  all  the  interest  they  took  in  my  fortunes, 
nor  even  the  warm  praises  of  what  they  called  my  courage 
and  manliness,  could  ward  off  the  tendency  to  sleep,  and 
my  eyes  actually  closed  as  I  lay  down  in  my  bed,  and  not- 
withstanding the  noise  of  voices  and  the  sounds  of  laughter 
80  near  me,  sank  into  the  heaviest  slumber. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   CABIN. 

Befobe  day  broke  the  stir  and  bustle  of  the  household 
awoke  me,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  half-open  door, 
which  permitted  a  view  of  the  proceedings  in  the  kitchen, 
I  should  have  been  sadly  puzzled  to  remember  where  I 
was.  The  cheerful  turf  fire,  the  happy  faces,  and  the 
pleasant  voices  all  reminded  me  of  the  preceding  night, 
and  I  lay  pondering  over  my  fortunes,  and  revolving  within 
myself  many  a  plan  for  the  future. 

In  all  the  daydreams  of  ambition  in  which  youth  in- 
dulges, there  is  this  advantage  over  the  projects  of  maturer 
years,  — the  past  never  mingles  with  the  future.  In  after 
life  our  bygone  existence  is  ever  tingeing  the  time  to  come; 
the  expectations  friends  have  formed  of  us,  the  promises 
we  have  made  to  our  own  hearts,  the  hopes  we  have  cre- 
ated, seem  to  pledge  us  to  something  which,  if  unattained, 
sounds  like  failure.  But  in  earlier  years,  the  budding 
consciousness  of  our  ability  to  reach  the  goal  does  but 
stimulate  us,  and  never  chills  our  efforts  by  the  dread  of 
disappointment;  we  have,  as  it  were,  only  bound  ourselves 
in  recognizances  with  our  own  hearts,  —  the  world  has  not 
gone  bail  for  us,  and  our  falling  short  involves  not  the  ruin 
of  others,  nor  the  loss  of  that  self-respect  which  is  but  the 
reflex  of  the  opinion  of  society.  I  felt  this  strongly;  and 
the  more  I  ruminated  on  it,  the  more  resolutely  beut  was 
I  to  adopt  some  bold  career,  —  some  enterprising  path, 
where  ambition  should  supply  to  me  the  pleasures  and  ex- 
citements that  others  found  among  friends  and  home. 

I  now  perceived  how  unsuitable  would  be  to  me  the 
quiet  monotony  of  a  peasant's  life ;  how  irksome  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  daily  occupations,  the  routine  of  cease- 
less labor,  the  intercourse  with  those  whose  views  and  hopes 
strayed  not  beyond  their  own  hedgerows.     A  soldier's  life 
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appeared  to  realize  all  tliat  I  looked  for;  but  then  the  con- 
versation of  the  piper  recurred  to  me,  and  I  remembered 
how  he  painted  these  men  to  me  as  mere  hireling  bravos, 
to  whom  glory  or  fame  was  nothing,  —  merely  actuated  by 
the  basest  of  passions,  the  slaves  of  tyranny.  All  the 
atrocities  he  mentioned  of  the  military  in  the  past  year 
came  up  before  me,  and  with  them  the  brave  resistance  of 
the  people  in  their  struggle  for  independence.  How  my 
heart  glowed  with  enthusiasm  as  I  thought  over  the  bold 
stand  they  had  made,  and  how  I  panted  to  be  a  man,  and 
linked  in  such  a  cause  !  Every  gloomy  circumstance  in 
my  own  fate  seemed  as  the  result  of  that  grinding  oppres- 
sion under  which  my  country  suffered,  —  even  to  the  curse 
vented  on  me  by  one  whose  ruin  and  desolation  lay  at  my 
own  father's  door.  ^ly  temples  throbbed,  and  my  heart 
beat  painfully  against  my  side,  as  I  revolved  these  thoughts 
within  me;  and  when  I  rose  from  my  bed  that  morning,  I 
was  a  rebel  with  all  my  soul. 

The  day,  like  the  preceding  one,  was  stormy  and  in- 
clement; the  rain  poured  down  without  ceasing,  and  the 
dark,  lowering  sky  gave  no  promise  of  better  things.  The 
household  of  the  cottage  remained  all  at  home,  and  betook 
themselves  to  such  occupations  as  indoor  permitted.  The 
women  sat  down  to  their  spinning-wheels;  some  of  the 
men  employed  themselves  in  repairing  their  tools,  and 
others  in  making  nets  for  fishing:  but  all  were  engaged. 
Meanwhile,  amid  the  sounds  of  labor  was  mixed  the  busy 
hum  of  merry  voices,  as  they  chatted  away  pleasantly*, 
with  many  a  story  and  many  a  song  lightening  the  long 
hours  of  the  dark  day.  As  for  me,  I  longed  impatiently 
for  Darby's  return:  a  thousand  half-formed  plans  were 
flitting  through  ray  mind;  and  I  burned  to  hear  whether 
Basset  was  still  in  pursuit  of  me;  what  course  he  was 
adopting  to  regain  me  within  his  control;  if  Darby  had 
seen  my  friend  Bubbleton,  and  whether  he  showed  any  dis- 
position to  befriend  and  protect  me.  These  and  such  like 
thoughts  kept  passing  through  my  mind;  and  as  the  storm 
would  shake  the  rude  door,  I  would  stand  up  with  eager- 
ness, hoping  every  moment  to  see  him  enter.  But  the  day 
moved  on,  and  the  dusky  half-light  of  a  wintry  afternoon 
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iras  falling,  au<l  Diirbv  mailo  m>t  his  it)>i>euraik\>.  Wtu<»  1 
sjoke  of  liim  to  the  others,  thi'v  oxinx-sscit  no  siiriiris*-  ;ti 
his  absence,  merely  remarking  tluit  lie  w;ui  Eiluavii  nnwr- 
taiii.  —  no  one  knew  when  to  exjieet  hini;  that  ho  iiirelv 
lunie  when  they  looked  for  him,  and  constantly  ilroiiped  in 
nlifu  no  one  anticiltattHl  it. 

■■There  he  is  now,  then  I "  said  one  of  the  yonnjt  nn-n, 
springing  up  oud  opening  the  diK<r;  "1  hoar  his  voico  in 
the  glen." 

"]>>  you  see  him,  Maurice?"  eried  Malone.  "U  il. 
him '.' " 

The  young  man  stepjied  bituk,  hiii  fiU'o  pale  aH  ilealh,  iiml 
his  mouth  partly  oi«n. 

He  whia[iere<l  a  word  in  the  old  unin's  car;  to  whii'h  t.hn 
other  respondeil,  —  "  Where  ?  " 
The  youth  jwinti'd  with  his  KngiT.     "How  m:i>iy  uni 

they  ?  "  was  his  next  rjuestion,  while  liiH  dark  t-yn  ghin | 

towards  the  old  musket  tliat  hung  cjii  thu  wall  nlxivc  thu 
tire. 
"Too  many,  —  too  many  for  uh,"  said  Miiuri'n-,  hitti-rly. 
The  women,  who  had  gathered  aroiinr]  thu  H|i>';iki-r, 
Iooke<l  at  each  other  with  an  exprcsfiinn  of  ntti-r  wn-Vin-M- 
neRR,  when  one  of  them,  breaking  from  thi-  oth>-rx,  rU'diM 
into  the  little  inner  room  off  the  kitchen,  and  hhiniin'-d  tin; 
door  violently  behind  her.  The  ni-xt  instant  th'-  >.'i>niii  ut 
voices  was  heard  from  the  mum,  as  if  in  alb>rr".-i).'iri. 
Malone  turned  round  atooce,  and  throwinj;  thtr  •!'«•,(  '..'■• 
oiK'n,  called  out,  - 


"Be  <iuif^    I   «ay;    tbew 'l 

iM^Mm 

nt  to  b*  I'm!. 

Uaurice.  pnt  that  ^o  SWMj 

fmm  Jim  »H 

aicain;  lit  down,  girtl."     Jl 

^^^^^^^H 

Wm 

At  the  Kunv  iiMtutWiM 

^^^^^^1 

navw^ 

pwttil.  sad  lutring  i-ir^^-^^ 

^^^^^^E 

SfT'    .. 

■Hfand  it  Titliin  hU 

■1 

BiU*  th»  fire,  bs  .t- 

^^•i   i 

Klk  nd  bUir.  in^  > 

I. 

to  kiuielf.           t             J 

^^^^^^^B 

|t^ 

'Anj^naHjOki^-     m 

^^^^^^1 

tovardi  the  aaaStliio>^r.       J 
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At  the  same  instant  the  sounds  of  voices  and  the  regular 
tramp  of  men  marching  were  heard  without. 

"Halt!  stand  at  easel  "  called  out  a  deep  voice;  and  the 
clank  of  the  muskets  as  they  fell  to  the  ground  was  heard 
through  the  cabin. 

Meanwhile,  every  one  within  had  resumed  his  previous 
place  and  occupation,  and  the  buzz  of  voices  resounded 
through  the  kitchen  as  though  no  interruption  whatever 
had  taken  place.  The  latch  was  now  lifted,  and  a  sergeant, 
stooping  to  permit  his  tall  feather  to  pass  in,  entered, 
followed  by  a  man  in  plain  clothes. 

The  latter  was  a  short,  powerfully-built  man,  of  about 
fifty;  his  hair,  of  a  grizzly  gray,  contrasted  with  the  deep 
purple  of  his  countenance,  which  was  swollen  and  bloated; 
the  mouth,  its  most  remarkable  feature,  was  large  and 
thick-lipped,  the  under-lip,  projecting  considerably  for- 
ward, and  having  a  strange,  convulsive  motion  when  he 
was  not  speaking. 

"It's  a  hard  day,  Mister  Barton,"  said  Malone,  rising 
from  his  seat,  and  stroking  down  his  hair  with  one  hand; 
"won't  ye  come  over  and  take  an  air  at  the  fire  ?" 

"I  will,  indeed,  Ned,"  said  he,  taking  the  proffered 
seat,  and  stretching  out  his  legs  to  the  blaze.  "It's  a 
severe  season  we  have.  I  don't  know  how  the  poor  are  to 
get  in  the  turf;  the  bogs  are  very  wet  entirely." 

"They  are,  indeed,  sir;  and  the  harvest  'ill  be  very  late 
getting  in  now,"  said  one  of  the  young  men,  with  a  most 
obsequious  voice.  "Won't  ye  sit  down,  sir  ?"  said  he  to 
the  sergeant. 

A  nod  from  Mister  Barton  in  acquiescence  decided  the 
matter,  and  the  sergeant  was  seated. 

"What's  here,  Marjr?"  said  Barton,  striking  the  large 
pot  that  hung  over  the  fire  with  his  foot. 

"It 's  the  boys'  dinner,  sir,"  said  the  girl. 

"I  think  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  job  if  we  joined  them," 
replied  he,  laughingly, — "eh,  sergeant?" 

"There  'ill  be  enough  for  us  all,"  said  Malone;  "and 
I'm  sure  ye 're  welcome  to  it." 

The  table  was  quickly  spread,  the  places  next  the  fire 
being  reserved  for  the  strangers;  while  Malone,  unlocking 
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a  cupboard)  took  down  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  vhick  be 
placed  before  them,  remarking  as  he  did  so, — 

"Don't  be  afeard,  gentlemen,  'tis  Parliament. " 

"  That  'a  right,  ^lalone.  I  like  a  man  to  be  lojal  in  these 
bad  times;  there 's  nothing  like  it.  (Faith,  Mary,  you  're 
a  good  cook;  that's  as  savory  a  steir  as  ever  I  tasted.) 
Where  'a  Patsey  now  ?  I  have  n't  seen  him  for  some  time." 

The  girl's  face  grew  dark  red,  and  then  became  as  sud- 
denly pale;  when,  st^gering  back,  she  lifted  her  apron  to 
her  face,  and  leaned  against  the  dresser. 

"He's  transported  for  life,"  aaid  Malone,  in  a.  deep, 
lepulchral  voice,  while  all  his  efforts  to  conceal  agitation 
were  fruitless. 

"Oh,  I  remember,"  said  Barton,  carelessly;  "he  was  in 
the  dock  with  the  Hogans.  (I  '11  take  another  bone  from 
yon,  Xed.  Sergeant,  that 's  a  real  Irish  dish,  and  no  bad 
one  either.)" 

"What's  doing  at  the  town  to-day?"  said  Malone, 
affecting  an  air  of  easy  indifference. 

"Nothing  remarkable,  I  believe.  They  have  taken  up 
that  rasoal.  Darby  the  Blast,  as  they  call  him.  The  major 
had  him  nndei  examination  this  morning  for  two  hours; 
•od  they  say  he  '11  give  evidence  against  the  Dillons,  (a 
little  moifl  &t,  if  ye  please;)  money,  you  know,  Ned,  will 
da  uiTtlung  these  times." 

"Ton  ought  to  know  that,  sir,"  said  Maurice,  with  such 
an  ftir  of  Hmuned  innoeenee  as  actually  made  Barton  look 
mihamed.  In  an  instant,  however,  he  recovered  himself, 
and  pretended  to  laugh  at  the  remark.  "Your  health,  ser- 
geant; Ned  M.il(ino,  yonr  health;  ladies,  yours;  and  Ijoys, 
the  same."  A  shower  of  "thank  ye,  sir's,"  followed  thifl 
piece  of  unlooked-tot  ooartea;.  "  Who 's  that  boy  tliere, 
JTed  ?  "  said  be,  pointing  to  me  hs  I  Mt  with  my  eyes 
1  «tKm  I '  _         ^.^__ 

"  He  'a  from  i^l^jjj^^^f/f^trt  sir,"  said  MaJooe, 
I  •ndui);  the  qflU 
T-Cow«ovwli 

fToKi,  sir"    
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"No,  never !'' 

"Never  heard  of  the  croppies!  Well,  you're  not  long 
in  Ned  Malone's  company  anyhow,  eh  ?  ha!  ha!  ha! 
Well,  my  man,  the  croppies  is  another  name  for  the  re- 
bels, and  the  toast  I  'm  going  to  give  you  is  about  them. 
So  mind  you  finish  it  at  one  pull.  Here  now,  are  you 
ready  ?  " 

"Yes,  quite  ready,"  said  I,  as  I  held  the  brimming  glass 
straight  before  me. 

"Here 's  it,  then,  — 

•*  *  May  every  croppy  taste  the  rope. 
And  find  some  man  to  bang  them  ; 
May  Bagnal  Harvey  and  the  Pope 
Have  Heppenstal  to  hang  them  !  * " 

I  knew  enough  of  the  meaning  of  his  words  to  catch  the 
allusion,  and  dashing  the  glass  with  all  my  force  against 
the  wall,  I  smashed  it  into  a  hundred  pieces.  Barton 
sprang  from  his  chair,  his  face  dark  with  passion.  Clutch- 
ing me  by  the  collar  with  both  hands,  he  cried  out,  — 

"Halloo!  there  without,  bring  in  the  handcuffs  here! 
As  sure  as  my  name 's  Sandy  Barton,  we  '11  teach  you  that 
toast  practically,  and  that  ere  long." 

"Take  care  what  you  do  there,"  said  Malone,  fiercely. 
"That  young  gentleman  is  a  son  of  Matthew  Burke  of 
Cremore ;  his  relatives  are  not  the  kind  of  people  to  figure 
in  your  riding-house." 

"  Are  you  a  son  of  Matthew  Burke  ?  " 

"lam." 

"  What  brings  you  here  then  ?  why  are  you  not  at 
home  ?  " 

"  By  what  right  do  you  dare  to  ask  me  ?  I  have  yet  to 
learn  how  far  I  am  responsible  for  where  I  go  to  a  thief- 
catcher." 

"  You  hear  that,  sergeant  ?  you  heard  him  use  a  word  to 
bring  me  into  contempt  before  the  people,  and  excite  them 
to  use  acts  of  violence  towards  me  ?  " 

"  No  such  thing.  Mister  Barton!"  said  Malone,  coolly; 
"nobody  here  has  any  thought  of  molesting  you.  I  told 
you  that  young  gentleman's  name  and  condition,  to  pre- 
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vent  you  making  any  mistake  concerning  him;    for  his 
friends  are  not  the  people  to  trifle  with." 

This  artfully-put  menace  had  its  effect.  Barton  sat 
down  again,  and  appeared  to  reflect  for  a  few  minutes; 
then  taking  a  roll  of  paper  from  his  pocket,  he  began  lei- 
surely to  peruse  it.  The  silence  at  this  moment  was  some- 
thing horribly  oppressive. 

"This  is  a  search-warrant,  Mr.  Malone,"  said  Barton, 
laying  down  the  paper  on  the  table,  "empowering  me  to 
seek  for  the  body  of  a  certain  French  officer,  said  to  be 
concealed  in  these  parts.  Informations  on  oath  state  that 
he  passed  at  least  one  night  under  your  roof.  As  he  has 
not  accepted  the  amnesty  granted  to  the  other  officers  in 
the  late  famous  attempt  against  the  peace  of  this  country, 
the  law  will  deal  with  him  as  strict  justice  may  demand; 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  right  you  should  know  that  harbor- 
ing or  sheltering  him,  under  these  circumstances,  involves 
the  person  or  persons  so  doing  in  his  guilt.  Mr.  Malone's 
well-known  and  tried  loyalty,"  continued  Barton,  with  a 
half  grin  of  most  malicious  meaning,  "  would  certainly  ex- 
culpate him  from  any  suspicion  of  this  nature ;  but  sworn 
informations  are  stubborn  things,  and  it  is  possible,  that 
in  ignorance  of  the  danger  such  a  proceeding  would 
involve  —  " 

"I  thought  the  thrubbles  was  over,  sir,"  interrupted 
j^Ialone,  wiping  his  forehead  with  the  back  of  his  hand, 
"and  that  an  honest,  industrious  man,  that  minded  his 
own  business,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  one." 

"And  you  thought  right,"  said  Barton,  slowly  and  de- 
liberately, while  he  scanned  the  other's  features  with  a 
searching  look  ;  "and  that  is  the  very  fact  I  'm  come  to 
ascertain.  And  now,  with  your  leave,  we'll  first  search 
the  house  and  offices,  and  then  I  '11  put  a  little  interroga- 
tory to  such  persons  as  I  think  fit,  touching  this  affair." 

"You're  welcome  to  go  over  the  cabin  whenever  you 
like,"  said  Malone,  rising,  and  evidently  laboring  to  re- 
press his  passionate  indignation  at  Barton's  coolness. 

Barton  stood  up  at  the  same  moment,  and  giving  a  wink 
at  the  sergeant  to  follow,  walked  towards  the  small  door 
I've  already  mentioned.     Malone's  wife  at  this  started 
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forward,   and  catching  Barton's  arm,    whispered  a  few 
words  in  his  ear. 

"She  must  be  a  very  old  woman  by  this  time,**  said 
Barton,  fixing  his  sharp  eyes  on  the  speaker. 

"Upwards  of  ninety,  sir,  and  bedridden  for  twelve 
years,"  said  the  woman,  wiping  a  tear  away  with  her 
apron. 

"  And  how  comes  it  she 's  so  afraid  of  the  soldiers,  if 
she's  doting?" 

"Arrah!  they  used  to  frighten  her  so  much,  coming  in 
at  night,  and  firing  shots  at  the  doore,  and  drinking  and 
singing  songs,  that  she  never  got  over  it;  an  that's  the 
rayson.  I  '11  beg  of  your  honor  not  to  bring  in  the  ser- 
geant, and  to  disturb  her  only  as  little  as  you  can,  for  it 
sets  her  raving  about  battles  and  murders,  and  it 's  maybe 
ten  days  before  we  '11  get  her  mind  at  ease  again." 

"Well,  well,  I'll  not  trouble  her,"  said  he,  quickly. 
"Sergeant,  step  back  for  a  moment." 

With  this  he  entered  the  room,  followed  by  the  woman 
whose  uncertain  step  and  quiet  gesture  seemed  to  suggest 
caution. 

"  She 's  asleep,  sir, "  said  she,  approaching  the  bed.  "  It 's 
many  a  day  since  she  had  as  fine  a  sleep  as  that.  'T  is 
good  luck  you  brought  us  this  morning.  Mister  Barton." 

"Draw  aside  the  curtain  a  little,"  said  Barton,  in  a  low 
voice,  as  if  fearing  to  awake  the  sleeper. 

"  'Tis  rousing  her  up,  you'll  be,  Mister  Barton;  she 
feels  the  light  at  wanst." 

"She  breathes  very  long  for  so  old  a  woman,"  said  he 
somewhat  louder,  "and  has  a  good  broad  shoulder,  too. 
I  'd  like,  if  it  was  only  for  curiosity,  just  to  see  her  face  a 
little  closer.    I  thought  so !    Come,  captain ;  it 's  no  use  —  " 

A  scream  from  the  woman  drowned  the  remainder  of 
the  speech,  while  at  the  same  instant  one  of  the  young  men 
shut-to  the  outside  door,  and  barred  it.  The  sergeant  was 
immediately  pinioned  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and 
Malone  drew  his  horse-pistol  from  his  bosom,  and  holding 
up  his  hand,  called  out,  — 

"Not  a  word,  — not  a  word!  If  ye  spake,  it  will  be  the 
last  time  ever  you  '11  do  so  !  "  said  he  to  the  sergeant 
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At  the  same  moment,  the  noise  of  a  scuffle  was  heard  in 
the  inner  room,  and  the  door  burst  suddenly  open,  and 
Barton  issued  forth,  dragging  in  his  strong  hands  the  fig- 
ure of  a  young,  slightly-formed  man.  His  coat  was  off, 
but  ita  trousers  were  braided  with  gold,  in  military  fash- 
ion; and  hia  black  mustache  denoted  the  officer.  The 
struggle  of  the  youth  to  get  free  was  utterly  fruitless; 
Barton's  grasp  was  on  his  collar,  and  he  held  him  as 
though  he  were  a  child. 


Malone  stooped  down  towards  the  fire,  and,  opening  the 
pan  of  his  pistol,  examined  the  priming;  then,  slapping  it 
down  again,  he  stood  erect. 

"Barton,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  firm  determination  I 
heard  him  use  for  the  first  time,  — "  Barton,  it 's  bad  to 
provoke  a  man  with  the  halter  round  his  neck.  I  know 
what  'a  before  me  well  enough  now.  But  see,  let  him  es- 
cape; give  him  two  hours  to  getaway,  and  here  I'll  sur- 
render myself  your  prisoner,  and  follow  you  where  you 
like." 
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"  ltn>ak  in  thp  iloor,  there,  blast  y«  I "  wu  tb«  rpply  to 
this  utTer,  as  Ititrtoii  shouted  to  the  •ultli«raat  tb«to{>uf 
his  voice.  Two  uf  the  yount;  tatu  daitml  fnrwKnl  u  ht 
Bimke,  ami  threw  theiiiBolves  against  it.  "Fitv  tbroB^th 
it!"  rried  Itart^m,  ittjua])iitt;  with  jwssitm. 

"  Yt>u  will  linve  it,  will  you,  then  ? "  Miit  Mklone.  u  t* 
ground  his  t«fth  in  fuiger;  then  raising  his  |>i*^■l.  b* 
sprang  furwanl.  aiul  boliling  it  within  a  janl  of  HarUAi 
face,  sluiiitcil  fiit,  "Thervl" 

TliG  ]Miwi)er  tlushet)  in  thi'  lock,  anil  <|nirk  as  lU  "wa 
r<'iM>rt,  lUrton  Uurlfil  the  Fmic-huion  ruuml  tu  |>n-tect  b;B 
froiii  the  IniU,  Imt  only  in  time  to  rereiva  the  nbot  in  h;< 
right  arm  hs  he  held  it  uidifteil.  The  ami  Ml  |HiweT>>« 
to  liiM  >idf;  while  Mulont-,  Hjiringing  on  him  like  a  x:ct. 
gr.tM|>e<l  liini  in  his  |Niwfrful  grijs  and  they  latth  t^-'.'."t 
u]>cin  th<!  i^rouud  in  terrilde  eonllii't.  The  Frrnrli:.ir. 
sbNHl  ti>r  all  instant  likf  one  traiiNtixml;  then.  bur>ti:^ 
from  the  K\ft,  dii->h>-d  (lir<mKh  the  kitrheii  to  the  ^i;;^:; 
nxiiii  1  had  Nl>-|>t  1)1.  Oiif  i)f  the  young  mi-n  fid1i>wr<l  t.  u. 
The  crasli  of  gl;i>s  and  tlie  Hounds  i>f  breaking  w.^.l*:  :« 
wt-re  heard  ainoiii:  th**  other  iioitt'.'*;  and  at  the  lutuf  :.  >- 
nit'iil  the  d.-T  k'lVf  way  in  front,  and  the  aoldlcrs  ■  .li 
Rxi-il  Utyi'ii'-ti  i-iit.-n'd  at  a  i  harp'. 

"Firi'  on  thiiii!  tin-  ou  tli.'iii;"  -hoiitiil  It.irtnn.  w  >-■ 
lav  -t I ■  ;,■>'! Ill;;  on  tin-  ;:n-utid:  and  a  r.tii<loi»  vwUey  rjr.j 
tlir..!!-.;!;  ti.-  i.il.m.   Idling  U   «!tli  -im.kf. 

A  \':i  ■■!  .>i.^-i:-ti  hiii-t  t<-illi  at  the  nioMienti  aw.l  or;* 
of  til-  «..:,, .11  :..\  -tnt'li'd  HI"  II  tl..'  lieiiith.  h'T  i-..  ra 
Uiliu'd  lu  Lli^i-l.     Tlic  intiip  «aa  now  a  terrilile  i 
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field,  where,  overcome  by  pain  and  weakness,  I  sank  into  one 
of  the  furrows,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  had  occurred. 

Weak  and  exhausted  as  I  was,  I  could  still  hear  the 
sounds  of  the  conflict  that  raged  within  the  cabin.  Grad- 
ually, however,  they  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  last 
subsided  altogether.  Yet  I  feared  to  stir;  and  although 
night  was  now  falling,  and  the  silence  continued  unbroken, 
I  lay  still,  hoping  to  hear  some  well-known  voice,  or  even 
the  footstep  of  some  one  belonging  to  the  house.  But  all 
was  calm,  and  nothing  stirred;  the  very  air,  too,  was 
hushed,  —  not  a  leaf  moved  in  the  thin,  frosty  atmosphere. 
The  dread  of  finding  the  soldiers  in  possession  of  the  cabin 
made  me  fearful  of  quitting  my  hiding  place,  and  I  did  not 
move.  Some  hours  had  passed  over  ere  I  gained  courage 
enough  to  raise  my  head  and  look  about  me. 

My  first  glance  was  directed  towards  the  distant  high- 
road^  where  I  expected  to  have  seen  some  of  the  party  who 
attacked  the  cabin,  but  far  as  my  eye  could  reach,  no  liv- 
ing thing  was  to  be  seen ;  my  next  was  towards  the  cabin, 
which,  to  my  horror  and  amazement,  I  soon  i)erceived  was 
enveloped  in  a  thick,  dark  smoke,  that  rolled  lazily  from 
the  windows  and  doorway,  and  even  issued  from  the 
thatched  roof.  As  I  looked,  I  could  hear  the  crackling  of 
timber  and  the  sound  of  wood  burning.  These  continued 
to  increase ;  and  then  a  red,  forked  flame  shot  through  one 
of  the  casements,  and  turning  upwards,  caught  the  thatch, 
where,  passing  rapidly  across  the  entire  roof,  it  burst  into 
a  broad  sheet  of  fire,  which  died  out  again  as  rapidly,  and 
left  the  gloomy  smoke  triumphant. 

Meanwhile  a  roaring  sound,  like  that  of  a  furnace,  was 
heard  from  within;  and  at  last,  with  an  explosion  like  a 
mortar,  the  roof  burst  open,  and  the  bright  blaze  sprang 
forth.  The  rafters  were  soon  enveloped  in  fire,  and  the 
heated  straw  rose  into  the  air,  and  floated  in  thin  streaks 
of  flame  through  the  black  sky.  The  door  oases  and  the 
window  frames  were  all  burnincr?  and  marked  their  outlines 
against  the  dark  walls :  and  as  the  thatch  was  consumed, 
the  red  rafters  were  seen  like  the  ribs  of  a  skeleton ;  but 
they  fell  in  one  by  one,  sending  up  in  their  descent  mil- 
lions of  red  sparks  into  the  dark  air.     The  black  wall  of 
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the  cabin  had  given  way  to  the  heat,  and  through  its  wide 
fissure  I  could  see  the  interior,  now  one  mass  of  undistin- 
guishable  ruin:  nothing  remained,  save  the  charred  and 
blackened  walls. 

I  sat  gazing  at  this  sad  sight  like  one  entranced.  Some- 
times it  seemed  to  me  as  a  terrible  dream ;  and  then  the 
truth  would  break  upon  me  with  fearful  force,  and  my 
heart  felt  as  though  it  would  burst  far  beyond  my  bosom. 
The  last  flickering  flame  died  away,  the  hissing  sounds  of 
the  tire  were  stilled,  and  the  dark  walls  stood  out  against 
the  bleak  background  in  all  their  horrible  deformity,  as  I 
rose  and  entered  the  cabin.  I  stood  within  the  little  room 
where  I  had  slept  the  night  before,  and  looked  out  into  the 
kitchen,  around  whose  happy  hearth  the  merry  voices  were 
so  lately  heard.  I  brought  them  up  before  me,  in  imagina- 
tion, as  they  sat  there.  One  by  one  I  marked  their  places 
in  my  mind,  and  thought  of  the  kindness  of  their  welcome 
to  me,  and  the  words  of  comfort  and  encouragement  they 
spoke.  The  hearth  was  now  cold  and  black ;  the  pale  stars 
looked  down  between  the  walls, and  a  chill  moonlight  flick- 
ered through  the  gloomy  ruin.  My  heart  had  no  room  for 
sorrow;  but  another  feeling  found  a  place  within  it:  a 
savage  thirst  for  vengeance,  —  vengeance  upon  those  who 
had  desecrated  a  peaceful  home,  and  brought  blood  and 
death  among  its  inmates!  Here  was  the  very  realization 
before  my  eyes  of  what  M'Keown  had  been  telling  me; 
here  the  horrible  picture  he  had  drawn  of  tyranny  and 
outrage.  In  the  humble  cottagers  I  saw  but  simple- 
minded  peasants,  who  had  opened  their  doors  to  some  poor 
unfriended  outcast, — one  who,  like  myself,  had  neither 
house  nor  home.  I  saw  them  offering  their  hospitality  to 
him  who  sought  it,  freely  and  openly;  and  at  last  adven- 
turing all  they  possessed  in  the  world,  rather  than  betray 
him,  —  and  their  reward  was  this !  Oh,  how  my  heart  re- 
volted at  such  oppression!  how  my  spirit  fired  at  such 
indignity!  I  thought  a  life  passed  in  opposition  to  such 
tyranny  were  too  short  a  vengeance;  and  I  knelt  me  down 
beside  that  blackened  hearth,  and  swore  myself  its  enemy 
to  the  death. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MY    EDUCATION. 

As  I  thought  over  the  various  incidents  the  last  few  days 
of  my  life  had  presented,  I  began  to  wonder  with  myself 
whether  the  world  always  went  on  thus,  and  if  the  same 
scenes  of  misery  and  woe  I  had  witnessed  were  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature.  The  work  of  years  seemed  to  me 
to  have  been  accomplished  in  a  few  brief  hours.  Here, 
where  I  stood  but  yesterday,  a  happy  family  were  met  to- 
gether; and  now,  death  and  misfortune  had  laid  waste  the 
spot,  and  save  the  cold  walls,  nothing  marked  it  as  a 
human  habitation.  What  had  become  of  them  ?  where 
had  they  gone  to  ?  Had  they  fled  from  the  blood-stained 
hands  of  the  cruel  soldiery,  or  were  they  led  away  to 
prison  ?  These  were  the  questions  constantly  recurring  to 
my  mind.  And  the  French  officer,  too,  —  what  of  him  ? 
I  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  his  fate.  Poor  fellow!  he 
looked  so  pale  and  sickly;  and  yet  there  was  something 
both  bold  and  manly  in  his  flashing  eye  and  compressed 
lip.  He  was  doubtless  one  of  those  Darby  alluded  to. 
What  a  lot  was  his  !  and  how  little  did  my  own  sorrows 
seem,  as  I  compared  them  with  his  houseless,  friendless 
condition  ! 

As  my  thoughts  thus  wandered  on,  a  dark  shadow  fell 
across  the  gleam  of  moonlight  that  lit  up  the  ruined  cabin. 
I  turned  suddenly,  and  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  leaning 
against  the  doorpost.  For  a  second  or  two  fear  was  upper- 
most in  my  mind,  but  rallying  soon,  I  called  out,  "  Who 's 
there  ?  " 

"  'T  is  me.  Darby  M'Keown  ! "  said  a  well-known  voice, 
but  in  a  tone  of  deepest  sorrow.  "  I  came  over  to  have  a 
look  at  the  ould  walls  once  more." 

"You  heard  it  all,  then.  Darby  ?" 
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^' Yes;  they  wor  bringing  the  prisoners  into  Athlone  as 
I  left  the  town,  and  I  thought  to  myself  you  'd  maybe  be 
hiding  somewhere  hereabouts.  Is  the  captain  away  ?  Is 
he  safe  ?  " 

"  The  French  officer  ?  Yes,  he  escaped  early  in  the  busi- 
ness. I  know  he  must  be  faLi  off  by  this  time;  Heaven 
knows  which  way,  though." 

"!Maybe  I  could  guess,"  said  Darby,  quietly.  "Well, 
well!  it 's  hard  to  know  what 's  best.  Sometimes  it  would 
seem  the  will  of  Crod  that  we  are  n't  to  succeed;  and  if  we 
had  n't  right  on  our  side,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  bear  up 
against  such  misfortunes  as  these." 

There  was  a  silence  on  both  sides  after  these  words,  dur- 
ing which  I  pondered  them  well  in  my  mind. 

"Come,  Master  Tom!"  said  Darby,  suddenly;  "'tis 
time  we  were  moving.  You  're  not  safe  here  no  more  nor 
others.  Basset  is  looking  for  you  everywhere,  and  you  '11 
have  to  leave  the  neighborhood,  for  a  while  at  least.  Your 
friend,  the  captain,  too,  is  gone;  his  regiment  marched 
yesterday.     So  now  make  up  your  mind  what  to  do." 

"That's  easily  done,  Darby,"  said  I,  attempting  to  seem 
at  ease.  "Whichever  is  your  road  shall  be  mine,  if  you 
let  me." 

"  Let  you  ?  Yes,  with  a  hearty  welcome,  too,  my  dar- 
ling! But  the  first  thing  is  to  get  you  some  clothes  that 
won't  discover  on  you.  Here 's  a  hat  I  squeezed  into  my 
own  that  '11  just  fit  you;  and  I  've  a  coat  here  that 's  about 
your  size.  That's  enough  for  the  present;  and  as  we  go 
along,  I  '11  teach  you  your  part,  how  you  are  to  behave, 
and  he  '11  be  no  fool  that  '11  find  you  out  after  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight." 

My  change  of  costume  was  soon  effected,  and  my  wound, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  trifling  one,  looked  after.  I  took 
a  farewell  look  at  the  old  walls,  and  stepped  after  my  com- 
panion down  the  boreen. 

"If  we  make  haste,"  said  Darby,  "we'll  be  beyond 
Shannon  Harbor  before  day;  and  then,  when  we  're  on  the 
canal,  we  '11  easy  get  a  lift  in  some  of  the  boats  going  to 
Dublin." 

"  And  are  you  for  Dublin  ?  "  inquired  I,  eagerly. 
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"Yes.  I'm  to  be  there  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  this 
months  please  Grod.  There 's  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of 
Ireland  to  be  then,  and  some  resolutions  will  be  taken 
about  what 's  to  be  done.  There 's  bad  work  going  on  in 
the  Parliament." 

"  Indeed,  Darby  I     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Oh!  you  could  n't  understand  it  well.  But  it 's  just  as 
if  we  war  n't  to  have  anything  to  say  to  governing  our- 
selves ;  only  to  be  made  slaves  of,  and  sent  abroad  to  fight 
for  the  English,  that  always  hate  us  and  abuse  us." 

"And  are  we  going  to  bear  with  this?"  cried  I, 
passionately. 

"  No, "  said  Darby,  laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  — 
"  no ;  not  at  least  if  we  had  twenty  thousand  like  you,  my 
brave  boy.  But  you'll  hear  everything  yourself  soon. 
And  now,  let  me  attend  to  your  education  a  bit,  for  we  're 
not  out  of  the  enemy's  country." 

Darby  now  commenced  his  code  of  instruction  bo  me,  by 
which  I  learned  that  I  was  to  perform  a  species  of  second 
to  him  in  all  minstrelsy;  not  exactly  on  the  truest  princi- 
ples of  harmony,  but  merely  alternating  with  him  in  the 
verses  of  his  songs.  These,  which  were  entirely  of  his 
own  composition,  were  all  to  be  learned, —  and  orally,  too, 
for  Mister  M'Keown  was  too  jealous  of  his  copyright  ever 
to  commit  them  to  writing,  and  especially  charged  me 
never  to  repeat  any  lyric  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

"It's  not  only  the  robbery  I  care  for,"  quoth  Darby, 
"but  the  varmints  desthroys  my  poethry  completely;  some- 
times changing  the  words,  injuring  the  sentiments,  and 
even  altering  the  tune.  Now,  it's  only  last  Tuesday  I 
heerd  *  Behave  politely,'  to  the  tune  of  'Look  how  he 
sarved  me ! ' " 

Besides  the  musical  portion  of  my  education,  there  was 
another  scarcely  less  diflScult  to  be  attended  to :  this  was, 
the  skilful  adaptation  of  our  melodies,  not  only  to  the  pre- 
vailing tastes  of  the  company,  but  to  their  political  and 
party  bearings;  Darby  supplying  me  with  various  hints 
how  I  was  to  discover  at  a  moment  the  peculiar  bias  of 
any  stranger's  politics. 

"The  boys,"  said  Darby,  thereby  meaning  his  own  party, 

VOL.  I.  —  5 
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"docs  be  always  aly  and  careful,  uid  ti^n  br  ukinE, 
maybe,  fur  '  l>u  you  inrline  ? '  ur  '  Cruws  in  Uiv  liurlft,'  ut 
tho  like.  Tlii-n  tlx'y  'II  say,  '  Have  yuu  anythinj;  ti'>. 
MisU-r  M'Ki-uwn,  frum  up  the  country?'  '  S(>iuptli:Bf 
sweet,  M  it ',' '  says  I.  '  Ay,  or  »t>ur,  »r  ye  hav*  it. "  Ui*j  'U 
say.  '  Maylw  yo'il  Hkp  "  Viiirirjr-hill,"  theu.'  »»\t  I 
Arrah,  you'tl  sw  tln'ir  faces  redden  U|>with  delieht.  lal 
how  they'll  Ix'iit  tiuic  to  every  stroke  of  thf  tuit*-,  it't* 
pleasure  to  )ilay  for  tliem.  Itut  the  yitw  ime^Tiiiii;  tU 
ycuineu)  will  call  out  mightily, — '  l'i|ier:  ha)l>K>  t!.'r>' 
pi{ier,  1  say,  rise  The  lloyue  wuti*r,  or  Cmiipif*  lie  d'-w..  '  " 

"  And  of  course  you  refuHc,  l>»rt)y  ?  " 

"Kefusi'!  Kffuse,  is  it?  and  get  a  baj'onit  in  t  -' 
Devil  a  hit,  my  d<>ar.  I'll  play  it  u]i  with  nil  il«-  <:  ■: 
I  can;  iiml  nod  my  head  to  the  tune,  and  li>-at  th<-  :.^' 
with  my  ht-el  :ind  toe;  and  mayU-,  if  I  si-e  nwd  .■!  .;.  i 
fasti'n  (hiH  to  thr  <-nd  of  the  chanter,  and  th.it  .!>-•  ::-' 
huflin>-ss  i-minly." 

II>-n'  D;irhy  tiKik  from  the  lininft  of  hi*  h:it  a  l.i!.  \.  '. 
oranKe  riliUin,  whoni*  fudid  Kh>rii-s  ah>>w<-d  it  h.id  <!  Lf 
lung  ami  iw-tive  s«>rvic>-  in  the  rause  of  lo_\.klty. 

I  confess  Ihirhy's  inHuciiee  over  me  diil  not  i;'t">  ^'7 
accession  of  [m.wit  hy  thin  hon<■^t  avowal  of  hi«  i-niI.  *. 
exju-ilii'm-y;  and  the  In>M  :i>iHert ion  I'f  a  nali<'ti''  wf  ;..■*. 
hy  whii  li  :it  tir-I  he  won  over  my  enthusiasm,  ■«-.i;;.- ',-.  \ 
lit  variiii.e  iiiiti  this  tniekliUs'  |"'Ii'y.     Me  w...    j      »- 

iiHil  at  nne«-  r-iiiarke.l.  — 
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Ye  must  lam  that  air.  Master  Tom.  And  see,  now,  the  yeos 
is  as  fond  of  it  as  the  boys ;  only  remember  to  put  their  own 
words  to  it,  — and  devil  a  harm  in  that  same  when  one 's 
not  in  earnest.  See,  now,  I  believe  it 's  a  natural  pleas- 
ure for  an  Irishman  to  be  humbugging  somebody ;  and  f aix, 
when  there  *s  nobody  by  he  'd  rather  be  taking  a  rise  out 
of  himself  than  doing  nothing.  It 's  the  way  that 's  in  us, 
God  help  us  I  Sure  it 's  that  same  makes  us  sich  favorites 
with  the  ladies,  and  gives  us  a  kind  of  native  janius  for 
coortin ' : 

"  •  Tis  the  look  of  his  eye, 

And  a  way  he  can  sigh. 
Makes  Paddy  a  darlin'  wherever  he  goes  ; 

With  a  sugary  brogue. 

Ye  *d  hear  the  rogua*^ 
Cheat  the  girls  before  their  nose.' 

And  why  not  ?  Don't  they  like  to  be  chated,  when  they  're 
sure  to  win  after  all,  —  to  win  a  warm  heart  and  a  stout 
arm  to  fight  for  them  ?  " 

This  species  of  logic  I  give  as  a  specimen  of  Mister 
M'Keown's  power  of,  if  not  explaining  away  a  difficulty, 
at  least  getting  out  of  all  reach  of  it, — an  attribute  almost 
as  Irish  as  the  cause  it  was  employed  to  defend. 

As  we  journeyed  along,  Darby  maintained  a  strict  re- 
serve as  to  the  event  which  had  required  his  presence  in 
Athlone;  nor  did  he  allude  to  the  mayor  but  passingly,  ob- 
serving that  he  did  n't  know  how  it  happened  that  a  Dublin 
magistrate  should  have  come  up  to  these  parts,  — '"  though, 
to  he  sure,  he  's  a  great  friend  of  the  liiglit  Honorable." 

"  And  who  is  he  ?  "  asked  I. 

"  The  Right  Honorable !  Don't  you  know,  then  ?  Why, 
I  did  n't  think  there  was  a  child  in  the  county  could  n't 
tell  that.     Sure,  it's  Denis  Browne  himself." 

The  name  seemed  at  once  to  suggest  a  wliole  flood  of 
recollections;  and  Darby  expatiated  for  liours  long  on  the 
terrible  power  of  a  man  by  whose  hands  life  and  death 
were  distributed,  without  any  aid  from  jndj^^e  or  jury,  — 
thus  opening  to  me  another  chapter  of  the  lawless  tyranny 
to  which  he  was  directing  my  attention,  and  by  which  he 
alxeady  saw  my  mind  was  greatly  influenced. 
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AtKMit  an  liiiur  nfUT  davhrpiik  wp  arriTPil  at  i  (tult 
cabin,  wliii-li  Kcrvt-d  ii«  u  liH'khuuav  oii  llif  r.-uial  <>i-lr.  It 
oe«Hl<'it  tiut  the  cdMi  iiiurkj'  sky,  nor  tlti>  tf;tM>)iiiti  i^ttrr.r; 
of  the  r.iiii,  to  uiukc  this  |ihii-i'  liM>k  mutv  ii>iuf<trtl<-*4  ^: 
tutNfRtlilu  thsiti  atiythitix  I  liail  fvcr  b<>hi>hl.  Aroun-I.  f  r 
iuih-<t  ill  f'Xtfiit,  thv  <-<iiiiitry  wtu  nnt-  iinlirokcti  ttit.  witt«4:t 
any  tr.ui>  of  wihhI,  <t  wi-ii  a  xiiiKh-  thi>rn  hnlKw.  to  rrlin* 
the  t-yi>.  I.i>w,  iii;iT>hy  tuiMilow.i,  mhfri*  thr  rank  H^arTt 
atiil  r>-)-ily  ^'r:i-i!i  gn-w  ull  iiikI  liixiiriiitit.  with  lif  n-  umi  tlirt* 

s •■  Htriiy   iKiti-hi'M  of  till:tK<-.    wi-rr  girt  miiinl    \<\    \*A 

IiUins  (if  lHi)f,  cut  ti)i  iiilii  fViTV  variety  of  tri-iii-h  ukI  |>:L 
The  uiliin  ilM-lf.  tliuiii;h  .-ilit.-.f  ami  Ixiilt  of  xtoit.-.  a;h<  13 
liail  ri'iuir:  th<-  r>-<if  limki-ii  in  many  ]ilaii-H.  ami  thr  a::;- 
ili.w  iiifi>.l'-<l  with  I.1.-.-.-H  i<f  Uiar<l,  alia  i-r<-H  Mraw.  A*  wr 
iMiiif  i-liisi',  l>ikr1<y  n-markiil  th:it  thfrf  wait  iiu  »ini>k«-  f r  a 
thi-  i-hinui'-v,  ami  that  thw  <)iHir  was  faatviinl  uu  the  i-uf 
si.1.-. 

"That  h-kn  KkI,"  n.u.l  h>',  an  1»-  st.>|.|»-.|  iih«rt  aU>ut  a 
i).>/.ii  |..i<-<vt  Iroiii  th.-  h.>v.'l,  and  h-kfil  att-aitilr  at  tl; 
"th.v'v.-  t.ik.-ii  him  t-.:- 

*-\Vh..  i-*it.  lUrl.y  ■■•*  hai.l  I;  "what  ili.Mi^  ■U>r" 

M'K<'r>nii  |>,ii<l  ii'i  att-ntion  to  my  <iu«*iitioii.  Iwt  imfai- 
t>-i>iiiK  lt>--  h.i-|<,  »)ii<-h  .itt.M'h>-<l  thi*  <hH>r  without  mnj  f^ 
hi'k,  •■iit<T-.l.  Ill'-  tin-  «  iiyl  iilivi'on  thi>  Iwartti.  ud  s 
mii.iU  t>l<~<l  'Ir.t-Mi  I'!-.-  l.>  It  Hhowol  whiTc  MimcoDr  k»l 
l»-i-ii  -itt-.n-.      TK-r-  w  11  tiolhiii;;  iiniiHual  ill  ihi*  a]iia«r- 

aiK-  '-f  1) i''''i .   til"  -Ull'-  hiiiiiM*-  fiimitiirr  am)  rvi'JiiBf 

ntgimiU  lyiHtf  aUml  a»  wrrr  wrpn  in  atir  ntbrr.     IWi^. 
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again'  liim;  and  he  left  that  there  —  that  bit  of  pap^r  —  to 
give  the  boys  courage  that  he  woulii  n't  beLiaj  ti-rrr.. 
That's  the  waj"  the  cause  will  prosper. — if  ^e  "1  onlj 
stick  by  one  another.  For  many  a  time,  when  th^j  take  a 
man  up,  they  spread  it  about  that  he's  tumeil  ir.f>rmer 
against  the  restj  and  then  the  others  gets  careless,  and 
don't  luiud  whether  they're  Ciken  or  not.*" 

Darby  replaced  the  piece  ol  paper  carefully;  and  then, 
listening  for  a  moment,  exclaimed.  —  "I  hear  the  boat 
cumiug;  let's  wait  for  it  outside.'' 

While  he  employed  himself  in  getting  his  pipes  into 
readiness,  I  could  not  help  ruminating  on  the  stren^h  of 
loyalty  to  one  another  the  poor  j^eople  observed  amid  every 
temptation  and  every  seduction;  how,  in  the  miilst  of  such 
misery  as  theirs,  neither  threats  nor  bribery  seemed  to  in- 
fluence them,  was  a  strung  testimony  in  favi.r  of  their 
truth,  and,  to  such  a  reasoner  as  I  was,  a  no  less  cogent 
argument  for  the  goodness  of  the  cause  that  elicited  such 
virtues. 

As  the  boat  came  alongside,  I  remarked  that  the  deck  was 
without  a  passenger.  Heaps  of  trunks  and  luggage  littered 
it  the  entire  way;  but  the  severity  of  the  weather  had 
driven  every  one  under  cover,  except  the  steersman  and 
tlie  captain,  who,  both  of  them  wrapped  up  in  thick  coats 
of  frieze,  seemed  like  huge  bears  standing  on  their  hind- 
quarters. 

''Iluw  are  yon,  Darby?"  shouted  the  skipper.  "Call 
out  that  lazy  rascal  to  open  the  lock." 

'■I  don't  think  he  'a  at  home,  sir,"  said  Darby,  i 
cently  as  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  i 
absence. 

"Xot  at  home!  The  scoundrel,  where  can  ll 
Come,  youngster,"  cried  he,  aikiresaing  me,  "J 
there,  and  open  the  lock," 

Until  this  moment,    I  forgot  the  ( 
dress  and  appearance  assigned  to  inc. 
piper  recalled  me  at  once  to  r(?collection; 
the  iron  key,  I  proceeded,  under  Darby's  id 
do  what  I  was  desired,  while  D:irhy  and  th»  < 
themselves  by  wondering  what  had  Ik-oi 
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speculated  on  the  immediate  consequences  his  absence 
would  bring  down  on  him. 

"  Are  you  going  with  us,  Darby  ?  "  said  the  captain. 

"Faix,  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  he,  as  if  hesitating.  "  Av 
there  was  any  gentleman  that  liked  the  pipes  —  " 

"Yes,  yes;  come  along,  man,"  rejoined  the  skipper. 
"Is  the  boy  with  you  ?    Very  well;  come  in,  youngster." 

We  were  soon  under  way  again;  and  Darby,  having 
arranged  his  instrument  to  his  satisfaction,  commenced  a 
very  spirited  voluntary  to  announce  his  arrival.  In  an 
instant  the  cabin  door  opened,  and  a  red-faced,  coarse- 
looking  fellow,  in  uniform,  called  out,  — 

"  Halloo,  there !  is  that  a  piper  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Darby,  without  turning  his  face  round; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  put  a  question  in  Irish  to  the 
skipper,  who  answered  it  with  a  single  word. 

"  I  say,  piper,  come  down  here  I  "  cried  the  yeoman,  for 
such  he  was,  —  "  come  down  here,  and  let  *8  have  a  tune  ! " 

"I  'm  coming,  sir  ! "  cried  Darby,  standing  up;  and  hold- 
ing out  his  hand  to  me,  he  called  out, — "Tom,  alannah, 
lead  me  down  stairs." 

I  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  to  my  amazement  perceived 
that  he  had  turned  up  the  white  of  his  eyes  to  represent 
blindness,  and  was  groping  with  his  hand  like  one  deprived 
of  sight.  As  any  hesitation  on  my  part  might  have  be- 
trayed him  at  once,  I  took  his  hand,  and  led  him  along, 
step  by  step,  to  the  cabin  door. 

I  had  barely  time  to  perceive  that  all  the  passengers 
were  habited  in  uniform,  when  one  of  them  called  out,  — 
"We  don't  want  the  young  fellow;  let  him  go  back. 
Piper,   sit  down  here." 

The  motion  for  my  exclusion  was  passed  without  a  nega- 
tive ;  and  I  closed  the  door,  and  sat  down  by  myself  among 
the  trunks  on  deck. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day  I  saw  nothing  of  Darby,  — 
the  shouts  of  laughter  and  clapping  of  hands  below  stairs 
occasionally  informing  me  how  successful  were  his  efforts 
to  amuse  his  company;  while  I  had  abundant  time  to  think 
over  my  own  plans,  and  make  some  resolutions  for  the 
future. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

KEVIN  STREET. 

How  this  long,  melancholy  day  wore  on  I  cannot  say. 
To  me  it  was  as  gloomy  in  revery  as  in  its  own  dismal 
aspect;  the  very  sounds  of  mirth  that  issued  from  the  cabin 
beneath  grated  harshly  on  my  ear;  and  the  merry  strains 
of  Darby's  pipes  and  the  clear  notes  of  his  rich  voice 
seemed  like  treachery  from  one  who  so  lately  had  spoken 
in  terms  of  heartbreathing  emotion  of  his  countrymen  and 
their  wrongs.  While,  therefore,  my  estimation  for  my  com- 
panion suffered,  my  sorrow  for  the  cause  that  demanded 
such  sacrifices  deepened  at  every  moment,  and  I  panted 
with  eagerness  for  the  moment  when  I  might  take  my  place 
among  the  bold  defenders  of  my  country,  and  openly  dare 
our  oppressors  to  the  battle.  AH  that  M'Reown  had  told 
me  of  English  tyranny  and  oppression  was.  connected  in 
my  mind  with  the  dreadful  scene  I  had  so  lately  been  a 
witness  to,  and  for  the  cause  of  which  I  looked  no  farther 
than  an  act  of  simple  hospitality.  From  this  I  wandered 
on  to  the  thought  of  those  brave  allies  who  had  deserted 
their  career  of  Continental  glory  to  share  oar  almost  he* 
less  fortunes  here;  and  how  I  burned  to  know  them 
learn  from  them  something  of  a  soldier's  ardor. 

Night  had  fallen  when  the  fitful  flashing  of  lai 
tween  the  tall  elms  that  lined  the  banks  annonB 
approach  to  the  capital.    There  is  something  dr 
depressing  in  the  aspect  of  a  large  city,  to  the  ] 
friended  vouth,  who  without  house  or  home  is 
upon  his  life's  journey.    The  stir,  the  movemeiit» 
wmrd  tide  of  population,  intent  on  pleasure  or  bnshk 
things  in  which  he  has  no  part.     The  appearance  ol 
humiliates,  while  the  sight  of  poverty  affrights  him 
while  every  one  is  animated  by  some  purpose,  he 
like  a  waif  thrown  on  the  shores  of  life,  miell 
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iiiil'Hikrtl  for.  Tliufl  did  I  fe«l  unoog  xhai  hour  rruv- 
wild  iKiw  jiFPHMtl  tu  tb«  <liH'k,  jfUbcriDg  tuiti-tbrr  ihr^f 
liiK|{UKf,  iiikI  |>re)iariiig  fur  dvjiarturv.  Sume  bome  A«a:tni 
I'ni'li  (>f  tlx'Hi*,  —  Hutiie  beiutli,  Butav  kapjiy  faraa  t.i  ifmt 
tlii'ir  f'miiiK.  Itul  I  liwl  none  uf  thne.  Tbu  wt»  «  i-  r- 
rowfiil  tliniiKlit;  »lul  ax  I  tiMiHW  orcr  it.  nv  br^i  unk 
iil>i>n  my  kiitH-H,  uud  I  ww  iiotbiug  uf  what  was  tp-in^  lor 
wiiril  iilxxit  nii>. 

"Tiiin,"  wliiNiNTftl  n  li'w  voice  in  nj  rar, — "Mutrr 
Tuiii,  diin'l  dfluy,  liiy  ilrar;  1ft  uh  ■li|i  «>ut  h.r»-,  Tk* 
■■•lilicro  wniit  nit-  to  ri)  vitli  them  to  their  liillttii.  unl  I 
liuiK  |iii'iiiiH>'(l;  liiit  I  don't  mean  to  do  it." 

I  looki'd  ii[>.  It  w:u(  Ihirl'}-,  lmtti>ii<il  up  iit  hi*  r<ut.  i.j 
\<t\t%  inil,u>ten<il  for  the  timvenimtee  uf  camop-. 

"Sli|i  oiil  lifter  me  at  tlii^  Wk  her*-;  it'*  m  duk  ««*1I 

Kee|>lii^  III)  eye  on  hill),  I  elliiiwed  my  vaj  thr<-U(;li  tbr 
eiow<le<l  ilet  k.  ;ilid  s]>r.Ui|;  out  junt  on  the  Umt  W);a>i  Lrr 
t.>l«.tt.l   liiot.iiieiit. 

"  ll.'ie  «e  itie.  Ill)  iwfe  ! "  kjI.I  I>arl>y,  jnttinic  tne  ••ii  tk* 
■hoiitart  "And  now  tli4t  I've  time  t<>  uk  jou.  di-J  «o« 
(jvl   \.Mii   iliiiiirt,  my  ehild?" 

"till  ti'o,  ll«' >M|>Uin  lin'UKht  me  sumethinK  torftt." 

"('•■iiir,  ili.li 't  Tiiilit.  miiyhtur.  ^Jlitry  W  bt  (hhI!  I 
4i<-  )>.'ii(ilt  ot  10III.-  Kw<on  and  i;reen*i  tht>ai;h  tbe  bUrfc- 
^.iii.U  Ki.1  hxk  to  them  f«r  the  ume  !  —  nud*' »«  Ml 
III  .'i.iii<.-  Ii'.i   «  hole.  Afr^iid  the  yi-r«-M,  u  thcj  vud,  ai^ 
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For  some  time  we  walked  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  vithont 
exchangiug  more  than  an  occasional  word.  At  last  we 
entered  a  narrow,  ill-lighted  street,  which  led  from  the 
canal  harbor  to  ooe  of  the  larger  and  wider  thoroughfares. 

"I  almost  forget  the  way  here,"  said  Darby,  stopping  and 
looking  about  him. 

At  last,  unable  to  solve  the  diiBculty,  he  leaned  over  the 
half-door  of  a  shop,  and  called  out  to  a  man  within,  "Can 
you  tell  where  is  Kevin  Street  ?" 

"  Xo.  39  ?  "  said  the  man,  after  looking  at  him  steadily 
for  a  moment. 

Darby  stroked  down  one  side  of  his  face  with  his  hand 
slowly;  a  gesture  immediately  imitated  by  the  other  man. 

"What  do  you  know  ?"  said  Darby. 

"1  know  '  U,'"  replied  the  man. 

"And  what  more  ?" 

"I  know 'N.'" 

"That  'ill  do,"  said  Darby,  shaking  hands  with  him 
cordially.  "Now,  tell  me  the  way,  for  I  have  no  time  to 
spare." 

"Begorrat  you  're  in  as  great  baste  as  if  ye  were  Darby 
the  Blast  himself.     Ye  '11  come  in  and  take  a  glass  ?" 

Dart^  only  laughed,  and  again  escusing  himself,  he 
asked  the  way;  which  having  learned,  he  wished  his 
newly-made  friend  good-nighty  and  we  proceeded. 

"They  know  you  well  hereabouts;  by  name,  at  least," 
8Ud  I,  when  wfl  bad  walked  on  a  little. 

"TJutt  tiwy  do,"  said  Darby,  proudly.     "From  Wexford 
i  'a  few  does  n't  know  me;  and  they  '11  know 
{  av  I  'm  right,  before  I  die." 
)  spoke  with  more  of  determination  than  I  ever 
heard  him  use  previously. 

"Here's  the  street  now;  there's  the  lamp, — that  one 
with  the  two  burtiers  there.  Faix,  we  've  made  good  track 
tince  momiug,  aoyhuw." 

As  he  spoke  we  t'ntored  a  narrow  passa^.  through  which 
^^t^vet^^^^ggg^^^awa  half-li^^Iit.     This  con- 
crossing  which  WB 
Darby  knocked  in  a 
3ily  opened  I 
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man  who  whispered  something,  to  which  M'Keown  made 
answer  in  the  same  low  tone. 

^'I  'm  glad  to  see  you  again,"  said  the  man,  loader^  as  he 
made  way  for  him  to  pass. 

I  pushed  forward  to  follow,  when  suddenly  a  strong  arm 
was  stretched  across  my  breast,  and  a  gruff  voice  asked,  — 
"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

Darby  stepped  back,  and  said  something  in  his  ear.  The 
other  replied,  sturdily,  in  the  negative;  and  although 
Darby,  as  it  appeared,  used  every  power  of  persuasion  he 
possessed,  the  man  was  inexorable. 

At  last,  when  the  temper  of  both  appeared  nearly  giving 
way.  Darby  turned  to  me,  and  said,  —  "  Wait  for  me  a  mo- 
ment, Tom,  where  you  are,  and  I  '11  come  for  you." 

So  saying,  he  disappeared,  and  the  door  closed  at  the 
same  time,  leaving  me  in  darkness  on  the  outside.  My 
patience  was  not  severely  taxed ;  ere  tive  minutes  the  door 
opened,  and  Darby,  followed  by  another  person,  appeared. 

"  Mr.  Burke, "  said  this  latter,  with  the  tone  of  voice  that 
at  once  bespoke  a  gentleman,  "I  am  proud  to  know  you." 
He  grasped  my  hand  warmly  as  he  spoke,  and  shook  it 
affectionately.  "  I  esteem  it  an  honor  to  be  your  sponsor 
here.  Can  you  find  your  way  after  me  ?  This  place  is 
never  lighted  ;  but  I  trust  you  '11  know  it  better  ere 
long." 

Muttering  some  words  of  acknowledgment,  I  followed 
my  unseen  acquaintance  along  the  dark  corridor. 

"There's  a  step,  here,"  cried  he;  "and  now  mind  the 
stairs." 

A  long  and  winding  flight  conducted  us  to  a  landing, 
where  a  candle  was  burning  in  a  tin  sconce.  Here  my 
conductor  turned  round. 

"Your  Christian  name  is  Thomas,  I  believe,"  said  he. 
At  the  same  moment,  as  the  light  fell  on  me,  he  started 
suddenly  back,  with  an  air  of  mingled  astonishment  and 
chagrin.  "Why,  M'Keown,  you  told  me  —  "  The  rest  of 
the  sentence  was  lost  in  a  whisper. 

"  It 's  a  disguise  I  made  him  wear, "  said  Darby.  "  He  'd 
no  chance  of  escaping  the  country  without  it." 

"I  'm  not  spewing  of  that^"  retorted  the  other,  angrily. 
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"It  is  his  age,  I  mean;  he's  only  a  boy.  How  old  are 
you,  sir  ? "  continued  he,  addressing  me,  but  with  far  less 
courtesy  than  before. 

"Old  enough  to  live  for  my  country;  or  die  for  it  either, 
if  need  be,"  said  I,  haughtily. 

"Bravo,  my  darling  I"  cried  the  piper,  slapping  me  on 
the  shoulder  with  enthusiasm. 

"That's  not  exactly  my  question,"  said  the  stranger, 
smiling  good-naturedly;  "I  want  to  know  your  age." 

"I  was  fourteen  in  August,"  said  I. 

"I  had  rather  you  could  say  twenty,"  responded  he, 
thoughtfully.  "This  is  a  sad  mistake  of  yours.  Darby. 
What  dependence  can  be  placed  on  a  child  like  this  ? 
He's  only  a  child,  after  all." 

"He's  a  child  I'll  go  bail  for  with  my  head,"  said 
Darby. 

"  Your  head  has  fully  as  much  on  it  as  it  is  fit  to  carry, " 
said  the  other,  in  a  tone  of  rebuke,  "  Have  you  told  him 
anything  of  the  object  and  intentions  of  this  Society  ? 
But  of  course  you  have  revealed  everything.  Well,  I  '11 
not  be  a  party  to  this  business.  Young  gentleman,"  con- 
tinued he,  in  a  voice  of  earnest  and  impressive  accent, 
"all  I  know  of  you  is  the  few  particulars  this  man  has 
stated  respecting  your  unfriended  position,  and  the  cruelty 
to  which  you  fear  to  expose  yourself  in  trusting  to  the 
guardianship  of  Mr.  Basset.  If  these  reasons  have  in- 
duced you,  from  recklessness  and  indifference,  to  risk 
your  life,  by  association  with  men  who  are  actuated  by 
high  and  noble  principles,  then,  I  say,  you  shall  not  enter 
here.  If,  however,  aware  of  the  object  and  intentions  of 
our  Union,  you  are  desirous  to  aid  us,  young  though  you 
be,  I  shall  not  refuse  you." 

"That's  it,"  interrupted  Darby;  "if  you  feel  in  your 
heart  a  friend  to  your  country  — " 

"  Silence  I "  said  the  other,  harshly ;  "  let  him  decide  for 
himself." 

"I  neither  know  your  intentions,  nor  even  guess  at 
them,"  said  I,  frankly.  "My  destitution,  and  the  poor 
prospect  before  me,  make  me,  as  you  suppose,  indifferent 
to  what  I  embark  in,  provided  that  it  be  not  dishonorable. 
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It  is  not  danger  that  will  deter  me,  that 's  all  I  can  promise 
you." 

"I  see,"  said  the  stranger,  "this  is  but  another  of  your 
pranks,  Mr.  M'Keown;  the  young  gentleman  was  to  be 
kidnapped  amongst  us.  One  thing,"  said  he,  turning  to  me, 
"  I  feel  assured  of,  that  anything  you  have  witnessed  here 
is  safe  within  your  keeping;  and  now  we  '11  not  press  the 
matter  further.  In  a  few  days  you  can  hear,  and  make  up 
your  mind  on  all  these  things;  and  as  you  are  not  other- 
wise provided,  let  us  make  you  our  guest  in  the  mean 
while." 

Without  giving  me  time  to  reply,  he  led  me  downstairs 
again,  and  unlocking  a  room  on  the  second  floor,  passed 
through  several  rooms,  until  he  reached  one  comfortably 
fitted  up  like  a  study. 

"You  must  be  satisfied  with  a  sofa  here  for  to.night; 
but  to-morrow  I  will  make  you  more  comfortable." 

I  threw  my  eyes  over  the  well-filled  bookshelf  with  de- 
light, and  was  preparing  to  thank  him  for  all  his  kindness 
to  me,  when  he  added,  — 

"I  must  leave  you  now,  but  we'll  meet  to-morrow;  so 
good -night.  Come  along,  M'Keown;  we  shall  want  you 
presently." 

I  would  gladly  have  detained  Darby  to  interrogate  him 
about  my  new  abode  and  its  inhabitants;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  obey,  and  I  heard  the  door  locked  as  they  closed 
it  on  the  outside,  and  shortly  after  the  sounds  of  their  feet 
died  away,  and  I  was  left  in  silence. 

Determined  to  con  over,  and  if  possible  explain  to  my- 
self, the  mystery  of  my  position,  I  drew  my  sofa  towards 
the  fire  and  sat  down;  but  fatigue,  stronger  than  all  my 
curiosity,  had  the  mastery,  and  I  was  soon  sound  asleep. 
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When  my  eyes  opened  the  following  morning,  it  was 
quite  pardonable  in  me  if  I  believed  I  was  still  dreaming. 
The  room,  which  I  had  scarcely  time  to  look  at  the  pre- 
vious evening,  now  appeared  handsomely,  almost  richly  fur- 
nished. Books  in  handsome  bindings  covered  the  shelves, 
prints  in  gilded  frames  occupied  the  walls,  and  a  large 
mirror  filled  the  space  above  the  chimney.  Various  little 
articles  of  taste,  in  bronze  and  marble,  were  scattered  about, 
and  a  silver  tea  equipage  of  antique  pattern  graced  a  small 
table  near  the  fire.  A  pair  of  splendidly  mounted  pistols 
hung  at  one  side  of  the  chimney  glass,  and  a  gorgeously 
gilt  sabre  occupied  the  other. 

While  I  took  a  patient  survey  of  all  these,  and  was  de- 
liberately examining  myself  as  to  how  and  when  I  had 
first  made  their  acquaintance,  a  voice  from  an  adjoining 
room,  the  door  of  which  lay  open,  exclaimed,  — 

"  Sacristi !  quel  mauvais  temps  ! "  and  then  broke  out 
into  a  little  French  air,  to  which,  after  a  minute,  the 
singer  appeared  to  move,  in  a  kind  of  dancing  measure. 
"Oui,  c'est  9a!"  exclaimed  he,  in  rapture,  as  he  whirled 
round  in  a  pirouette,  overturning  a  dressing-table  and  its 
contents  with  a  tremendous  crash  upon  the  floor. 

I  started  up,  and  without  thinking  of  what  I  was  doing, 
rushed  in. 

"Hal  bonjour,"  said  he,  gayly,  stretching  out  two  fin- 
gers of  a  hand  almost  concealed  beneath  a  mass  of  rings. 
And  then  suddenly  changing  to  English,  which  he  spoke 
perfectly,  saving  with  a  foreign  accent,  —  "  How  did  you 
sleep?    I  suppose  the  tintamarre  awoke  you." 

I  hastened  to  apologize  for  my  intrusion;  which  he 
stopped  at  once  by  asking  if  I  had  passed  a  comfortable 
night,  and  had  a  great  appetite  for  breakfast. 
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Assuring  him  of  both  facts,  I  retreated  into  the  sitting- 
room,  where  he  followed  me,  laughing  heartily  at  his  mis- 
hap, which  he  confessed  he  had  not  patience  to  remedy. 
"And  what's  worse,"  added  he;  "I  have  no  servant.  But 
here 's  some  tea  and  coffee;  let  us  chat  while  we  eat." 

I  drew  over  my  chair  at  his  invitation,  and  found  myself 
—  before  half  an  hour  went  by  —  acted  on  by  that  strange 
magnetism  which  certain  individuals  possess,  to  detail 
to  my  new  friend  the  principal  events  of  my  simple  story, 
down  to  the  very  moment  in  which  we  sat  opposite  to  each 
other.  He  listened  to  me  with  the  greatest  attention,  oc- 
casionally  interposing  a  question,  or  asking  an  explanation 
of  something  which  he  did  not  perfectly  comprehend;  and 
when  I  concluded,  he  paused  for  some  minutes,  and  then, 
with  a  slight  laugh,  said :  — 

"You  don't  know  how  you  disappointed  the  people  here. 
Your  travelling  companion  had  given  them  to  understand 
that  you  were  some  other  Burke,  whose  alliance  they  have 
been  long  desiring.  In  fact,  they  were  certain  of  it;  but," 
said  he,  starting  up  hastily,  "  it  is  far  better  as  it  is.  I 
suspect,  my  young  friend,  the  way  in  which  you  have  been 
entrapped.  Don't  fear;  we  are  perfectly  safe  here.  I 
know  all  the  hackneyed  declamations  about  wrongs  and 
slavery  that  are  in  vogue;  and  I  know,  too,  how  timidly 
they  shrink  from  every  enterprise  by  which  their  cause 
might  be  honorably,  boldly  asserted.  I  am  myself  another 
victim  to  the  assumed  patriotism  of  this  party.  I  came 
over  here  two  years  since  to  take  the  command.  A  com- 
mand,—  but  in  what  an  army!  An  undisciplined  rabble, 
without  arms,  without  officers,  without  even  clothes ;  their 
only  notion  of  warfare,  a  midnight  murder,  or  a  reckless 
and  indiscriminate  slaughter.  The  result  could  not  be 
doubtful,  —  utter  defeat  and  discomfiture.  My  country- 
men, disgusted  at  the  scenes  they  witnessed,  and  ashamed 
of  such  confririe,  accepted  the  amnesty,  and  returned  to 
France.     I  —  " 

Here  he  hesitated,  and  blushed  slightly;  after  which  he 

resumed :  — 

"I  yielded  to  a  credulity  for  which  there  was  neither 
reason  nor  excuse :  I  remained.     Promises  were  made  me. 
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When  my  eyes  opened  the  following  morning,  it  waa 
quite  pardonable  in  me  if  I  believed  I  was  still  dreaming. 
The  room,  which  I  bad  scarcely  time  to  luok  at  the  pre- 
vious erening,  now  appeared  handsomely,  almost  richly  fur- 
nished. Books  in  handsome  bindings  covered  the  shelves, 
prints  in  gilded  frames  occupied  the  walls,  and  a  large 
mirror  filled  the  space  above  the  chimney.  Various  little 
articles  of  taste,  in  bronze  and  marble,  were  scattered  about, 
and  a  silver  tea  equipage  of  antique  pattern  graced  a  small 
table  near  the  fire.  A  pair  of  splendidly  mounted  pistols 
hung  at  one  side  of  the  chimney  glass,  and  a  gorgeously 
gilt  sabre  occupied  the  other. 

While  I  took  a  patient  survey  of  all  these,  and  was  de- 
liberately examining  myself  as  to  how  and  when  I  had 
first  made  their  acquaintance,  a  voice  from  an  adjoining 
room,  the  door  of  which  lay  open,  exclaimed, — 

"Sacristil  quel  mauvais  temps  I"  and  then  broke  out 
into  a  little  French  air,  to  which,  after  a  minute,  the 
linger  appeared  to  move,  in  a  kind  of  dancing  measure. 
"Oni,  c'est  ^I"  exclaimed  he,  in  rapture,  as  be  whirled 
tonnd  in  a  pirouette,  overturning  a  dreasing-tsble  and  its 
oontents  with  a  tomendona  cniah  upon  the  floor. 
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^  Yes,  to  be  sare.  I  '11  go  into  my  dressing-loom;  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  your  speaking  here." 

No  sooner  was  the  door  closed,  than  Darby  drew  a  chair 
close  to  me,  and  bending  down  his  head,  whispered,  — 

"Don't  trust  him, — not  from  here  to  ttiat  window. 
They  're  going  to  do  it  without  him;  Mahony  told  me  so 
himself.  But  my  name  was  not  drawn,  and  I  'm  to  be  off 
to  Eildare  this  evening.  There 's  a  meeting  of  the  boys  at 
the  Curragh,  and  I  want  you  to  come  with  me." 

The  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  had  harassed 
my  mind  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours  was  no  longer 
tolerable;  so  I  boldly  asked  M'Keown  for  an  explanation 
as  to  the  people  in  whose  house  I  was,  —  their  objects  and 
plans,  and  how  far  I  was  myself  involved  in  their  designs. 

In  fewer  words  than  I  could  convey  it,  Darby  informed 
me  that  the  house  was  the  meeting  place  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  who  still  cherished  the  hope  of  reviving  the 
scenes  of  '98 ;  that,  conscious  the  failure  before  was  attribu- 
table to  their  having  taken  the  field  as  an  army  when  they 
should  have  merelv  contented  themselves  with  secret  and 
indirect  attacks,  they  had  resolved  to  adopt  a  different 
tactique.  It  was,  in  fact,  determined  that  every  political 
opponent  to  their  party  should  be  marked,  —  himself  his 
family,  and  his  property;  that  no  opportunity  was  to  be 
lost  of  injuring  him  or  his,  and,  if  need  be,  of  taking  away 
his  life ;  that  various  measures  were  to  be  propounded  to 
Parliament  by  their  friends,  to  the  maintenance  of  which 
threats  were  to  be  freely  used  to  the  Grovemment  members; 
and  with  respect  to  the  great  measure  of  the  day,  —  the 
Union, —  it  was  decided  that  on  the  night  of  the  division  a 
certain  number  of  people  should  occupy  the  gallery  above 
the  Ministerial  benches,  armed  with  hand-grenades  and 
other  destructive  missiles;  that,  on  a  signal  given,  these 
were  to  be  thrown  amongst  them,  scattering  death  and  ruin 
on  all  sides. 

"It  will  be  seen,  then,"  said  Darby,  with  a  fiendish  grin, 
"how  the  enemies  of  Ireland  pay  for  their  hatred  of  her! 
Maybe  they  '11  vote  away  their  country  after  that  I " 

Whether  it  was  the  tone,  the  look,  or  the  words  that 
suddenly  awoke  me  from  my  dreamy  infatuation,  I  know 
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not;  but  coining  so  soon  after  the  Frenchman's  detail  of 
the  barbarism  of  the  party,  a  thorough  disgust  seized  me, 
and  the  atrocity  of  this  wholesale  murder  lost  nothing  of 
its  blackness  from  being  linked  with  the  cause  of  liberty. 

With  ready  quickness,  Darby  saw  what  my  impression 
was,  and  hastily  remarked:  — 

"We  '11  be  all  away  out  of  this.  Master  Tom,  you  know, 
before  that.  We  '11  be  up  in  Kildare,  where  we  'U  see  the 
boys  exercising  and  marching;  that's  what  'ill  do  yoar 
heart  good  to  look  at.  But  before  we  go,  you  '11  have  to 
take  the  oath,  for  I  'm  answerable  for  you  all  this  time 
with  my  own  head;  not  that  I  care  for  that  same,  but 
others  might  mistrust  ye." 

"Halloo  1"  cried  the  Frenchman,  from  within;  "I  hope 
you  have  finished  your  conference  there,  for  you  seem  to 
forget  there's  no  fire  in  this  room." 

"Yes,  sir;  and  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,"  said  Darby, 
Bervtlely.  "And  Master  Tom  only  wants  to  bid  you  good- 
by  before  he  goes." 

"Goes  !  goes  where  ?  Are  yon  so  soon  tired  ot  me  ?" 
taid  he,  in  an  accent  of  most  winning  sweetness. 

"He's  obliged  to  be  at  the  Curragh,  at  the  meeting 
there,"  said  Darby,  answering  for  me. 

"What  meeting  ?     I  never  heard  of  it." 

"It 's  a  review,  sir,  of  the  throops,  that  'a  to  be  by  moon- 
light." 

"A  review  t "  said  the  Frenchman,  with  a  scornful  laugh. 
"And  do  yon  call  this  midnight  assembly  of  marauding 
•iTsges  a  review  ?" 

Darby's  face  grew  dark  with  rage,  and  for  a  second  I 
thought  he  would  have  sprung  on  his  assailant;  but  with 
1  fawning,  shrewd  smile  he  lisped  out, — 

"It'll  what  they  call  it,  Captain;  sure  the  poor  boys 
I  hamn  no  better." 

I  going  to  this  revietc?"  said  the  Frenchman, 

1  pronunciation  of  the  word. 
9  know  where  to  go,  or  what  to  do,"  said  I,  in  a 

r'  ing  sadness;  "any  certainty  would  be  pre- 
^        doubts  that  harass  me." 

I  me,"  eaid  the  Frenchman,  interrupting  me. 
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career.  I  should  like,  too,  to  be  engaged  iu  some  great 
war  of  liberty,  where  with  each  victory  we  gained  the  voices 
of  a  liberated  people  would  fall  in  blessings  upon  us.  And 
then  I  should  like  to  raise  myself  to  high  command  by 
some  great  achievement." 

"And  then,"  said  the  Frenchman,  interrupting,  "to  come 
back  to  Ireland,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  this  teirible  Mon- 
sieur Basset.     N'est-ee  pas,  Tom  ?" 

I  could  not  help  joining  iu  his  laugh  against  myself; 
although  in  good  truth  I  had  felt  better  pleased  if  he  bad 
taken  up  my  enthusiasm  in  a  different  mood. 

"  So  much  for  mere  dreamingl "  said  I,  with  half  a  sigh, 
as  our  laughter  subsided. 

"Not  so,"  said  he,  quickly, — "not  so;  all  you  said  is 
far  more  attainable  than  you  suspect.  I  have  been  in  such 
a  service  myself.  1  won  my  '  grade '  as  officer  at  the  point 
of  my  sword,  when  scarcely  your  age;  and  before  I  was 
fifteen,  received  this." 

He  took  down  the  sword  that  hung  over  the  chimney  as 
be  said  these  words,  and  drawing  it  jfrom  the  scabbard, 
pointed  to  the  inscription,  which  in  letters  of  gold  adorned 
the  blade, —  "Rivoli,"  "Arcolej"  then  turning  the  reverse, 
I  read, — "Au  Lieutenant  Charles  Gustave  de  Heudon, 
Troisi^me  Cuirassiers." 

"This,  then,  is  your  name?"  said  I,  repeating  it  half 
aloud. 

"Yes,"  replied  he,  aa  he  drew  himself  up,  and  seemed 
itruggliug  to  repress  a  fepling  of  pride  that  sent  the  blood 
nulling  to  his  cheek  and  brow. 

"How  I  should  like  to  be  youl "  was  the  wish  that  burst 
from  me  at  that  moment  and  which  1  could  not  help  uttei- 
t&9  in  words.  

"H^as,  naa]S|fl||HH|ffl^mchman,  sorrowfully,  and 
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"Not  many  months  ago  my  thoughts  were  very  like  your 
own ;  but  since  then  how  many  disappointments !  how 
many  reverses!" 

He  walked  hurriedly  up  and  down  the  room  as  he  said 
this;  then  stopping  suddenly  before  me,  laid  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  and  with  a  voice  of  impressive  earnestness 
said :  — 

"  Be  advised  by  me :  join  not  with  these  people ;  do  not 
embark  with  them  in  their  enterprise.  Their  enterprise ! " 
repeated  he,  scornfully :  "  they  have  none.  The  only  men 
of  action  here  are  they  with  whom  no  man  of  honor,  no 
soldier,  could  associate;  their  only  daring,  some  deed  of 
rapine  and  murder.  No !  liberty  is  not  to  be  achieved  by 
such  hands  as  these.  And  the  other,  —  the  men  of  politi- 
cal wisdom,  who  prate  about  reform  and  the  people's 
rights,  who  would  gladly  see  such  as  me  adventure  in  the 
cause  they  do  not  care  themselves  to  advocate,  — they  are 
all  false  alike.  Give  me,"  cried  he,  with  energy,  and 
stamping  his  foot  upon  the  ground,  — "  give  me  a  demi- 
brigade  of  ours,  some  squadrons  of  Milhaud's  cavalry,  and 
trois  bouches  a  feu  to  open  the  way  before  us.  But  why 
do  I  speak  of  this  ?  Some  midnight  burning,  some  savage 
murder,  some  cowardly  attack  on  unarmed  and  defenceless 
people,  — these  are  our  campaigns  here.  And  shall  I  stain 
this  blade  in  such  a  conflict  ?  " 

"But  you  will  go  back  to  France  ?"  said  I,  endeavoring 
to  say  something  that  might  rall^  him  from  his  gloom. 

"Never,"  replied  he,  firmly,  "never!  I  alone,  of  all  my 
countrymen,  maintained,  that  to  leave  the  people  here  at 
such  a  crisis  was  unfair  and  unmanly.  I  alone  believed 
in  the  representations  that  were  made  of  extended  organi- 
zation, of  high  hopes,  and  ardent  expectations.  I  accepted 
the  command  of  their  army.  Their  army !  what  a  mock- 
ery! When  others  accepted  the  amnesty,  I  refused,  and 
lived  in  concealment,  my  life  hanging  upon  the  chance  of 
being  cs^tured.  For  fourteen  months  I  have  wandered 
from  county  to  county,  endeavoring  to  rally  the  spirit  I 
had  been  taught  to  think  only  needed  restraint  to  hold 
back  its  impetuous  daring.  I  have  spent  money  largely,  for 
it  was  largely  placed  at  my  disposal ,  I  have  distributed 
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places  and  promises;  I  have  accepted  every  post  where 
danger  offered  ;  and  in  return,  I  hoped  that  the  hour  was 
approaching  when  we  should  test  the  courage  of  our  enemies 
by  such  an  outbreak  as  would  astonish  Europe.  And  what 
think  you  has  all  ended  in  ?  But  my  cheek  burns  at  the 
very  thought!  An  intended  attack  on  the  Government 
Members  of  Parliament,  —  an  act  of  base  assassination,  — 
a  cowardly  murder !  And  for  what,  too  ?  —  to  prevent  a 
political  union  with  England !  Have  they  forgotten  that 
our  cause  was  total  rupture!  independence!  open  enmity 
with  England!  But,  c'est  fini,  I  have  given  them  my  last 
resolve.  Yesterday  evening  I  told  the  delegates  the  only 
chance  that,  in  my  opinion,  existed  of  their  successfully 
asserting  their  own  independence.  I  gave  them  the  letters 
of  French  officers,  high  in  command  and  station,  concur- 
ring with  my  own  views;  and  I  have  pledged  myself  to 
wait  one  month  longer,  —  if  they  deem  my  plans  worthy 
of  acceptance, — to  consider  all  the  details,  and  arrange 
the  mode  of  proceeding.  If  they  refuse,  then  I  leave  Ire- 
land forever  within  a  week.  In  America,  the  cause  I 
glory  in  is  still  triumphant;  and  there,  no  prestige  of  fail- 
ure shall  follow  me  to  damp  my  own  efforts,  nor  discourage 
the  high  hopes  of  such  as  trust  me.  But  you,  my  poor 
boy, — and  how  have  I  forgotten  you  in  all  this  sad  his- 
tory!—  I  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  misled  by  false  rep- 
resentations and  flattering  offers.  It  may  be  the  only 
consolation  I  shall  carry  with  me  from  this  land  of  anarchy 
and  misfortune.  But  even  that  is  something,  —  if  I  rescue 
one  untried  and  uncorrupted  heart  from  the  misery  of  such 
associates.  You  shall  be  a  soldier,  —  be  my  companion 
here  while  I  stay.  I  '11  arrange  everything  for  your  com- 
fort ;  we  '11  read  and  talk  together;  and  I  will  endeavor  to 
repay  the  debt  I  owe  to  France,  by  sending  back  there  one 
better  than  myself  to  guard  her  eagles." 

The  tears  ran  fast  down  my  cheeks  as  I  heard  these 
words ;  but  not  one  syllable  could  I  utter. 

"  You  do  not  like  my  plan.     Well  —  " 

Before  he  could  conclude,  I  seized  his  hand  with  rapture 
within  both  of  mine,  and  pressed  it  to  my  lips. 

"It  is  a  bargain,  then,"  said  he,  gayly.     "And  now  let 
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ui  lose  no  more  timei  1«t  us  rvmore  tbU  breakfwt-t^u'. 
aiiil  U'ttiii  nt  diiw." 

AiiiitliiT  UMe  WM  iHM>n  drawn  over  to  the  firv,  a[<a 
wliii-li  ii  uioMt  of  iKMiks,  luaiw,  and  |dut«s  wit  br3|ini  ly 
uiy  (-iiiii[>uiii<>i),  vhu  ort-iued  tu  «ct  in  Uw  whole  aSa;r 
with  ill!  tht!  dflitfkt  of  a  Khoolbof  in  aonifl  es|>luit  ti 
aiuuHi'tiM'tit. 

"  Villi  UK  iiworv,  Tiitn,  that  this  ]>1ace  ia  a  itriiuin  li>  Br. 
uiiil  thi-rt-fon-  1  um  not  u]t4it;i-thiT  ilisiiit<-lV8tr<l  in  thi*  ;r- 
[Hiital.  Vim,  hiiwfviT,  run  ^ii  uut  when  y-u  jiI'-om'.  ivi 
until  yuii  midiTfibmil  the  ]iri-«'auti<>iiH  nnvsnary  (•>  |-irt':.l 
yiiu  fniiu  In'iiit;  trucwl  hfn>,  it  iit  U-ttrr  n<'t  t*>  vrntun  ui- 
thf  fity." 

"  1  have  nn  wish  what<'viT  to  h>aTt'  this"  Hai.l  I.  jiii-i:?. 
irhih>  I  rati|^-il  my  t'ye  with  di-light  over  thr  |>ilc  "f  loi* 
ml  tlioii^'htot  all  th<>  iih-aiture  I  wa.<t  b>.iTi« 


tr..i>i  thv 


>»:>]. 


"  Vmi  iiiii-.t  t*-ll  ni<'  sii  thn-*'  werk*  iK'nri-,  if  vmi  « :■>'.  ' 
tbit.r  I1H-."  r.'|.li.-.l  ('hnrl-!t.  !w  h-  dn-w  ov.-r  hii  .  h.iir.  i  i 
[H.iiit<-.l  u-ith  liJH  ham]  !.<  aiiolh.-r. 

It  im-'l..!  iii>t  thi-  jilf.i-jii;;  and  nItrartiTp  juiwr-f-T 
t.-ail»T  !>■  iinki-  my   htudy   ilif    im-itt  cai-tivatin^   ■  '.    .  ■ 
<i"ii'''.  I'v.-ii  in  it.*  [;ra»'-t  (■  :r,.', 
UK-  Ml.-h  .IV  M..  ..tl.rr  ].ursuit  .-.•til  !  r^  l.'. 
S  .■.■ll.t.r.il  ■.u!.j..t-,  it  . 
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eloquent  and  impassioned  account  of  the  great  general  of 
his  age ! 

That  name  once  heard,  I  could  not  bear  to  think  or  speak 
of  any  other.  How  I  followed  him,  —  from  the  siege  of 
Toulon,  as  he  knelt  down  beside  the  gun  which  he  pointed 
with  his  own  hand,  to  the  glorious  battlefields  of  Italy,  — 
and  heard,  from  one  who  listened  to  his  shout  of  "  Suivez- 
moi "  on  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  the  glorious  heroism  of  that 
day!  I  tracked  him  across  the  pathless  deserts  of  the 
East,  — beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramids,  whose  fame 
seems  somehow  to  have  revived  in  the  history  of  that  great 
man.  And  then  I  listened  to  the  stories  —  and  how  numer- 
ous were  they  I  —  of  his  personal  daring;  the  devotion  and 
love  men  bore  him  ;  the  magic  influence  of  his  presence; 
the  command  of  his  look.  The  very  short  and  broken 
sentences  he  addressed  to  his  generals  were  treasured  up 
in  my  mind,  and  repeated  over  and  over  to  myself.  Charles 
possessed  a  miniature  of  the  First  Consul,  which  he  assured 
me  was  strikingly  like  him;  and  for  hours  long  I  could  sit 
and  gaze  upon  that  cold,  unimpassioned  brow,  where  great- 
ness seemed  to  sit  enthroned.  How  I  longed  to  look  upon 
that  broad  and  massive  forehead,  —  the  deep-set,  searching 
eye,  —  the  mouth,  where  sweetness  and  severity  seemed 
tempered, — and  that  finely  rounded  chin,  that  gave  his 
head  so  much  the  character  of  antique  beauty !  His  image 
filled  every  avenue  of  my  brain;  his  eye  seemed  on  me  in 
my  waking  moments,  and  I  thought  I  heard  his  voice  in 
my  dream.  Never  did  lover  dwell  more  rapturously  on  the 
memory  of  his  mistress  than  did  my  boyish  thoughts  on 
Bonaparte.  What  would  I  not  have  done  to  serve  him  ? 
What  would  I  not  have  dared  to  win  one  word,  one  look  of 
his,  in  praise  ?  All  other  names  faded  away  before  his ; 
the  halo  around  him  paled  every  other  star ;  the  victories  I 
had  thought  of  before  with  admiration  I  now  only  regarded 
as  trifling  successes,  compared  with  the  overwhelming  tor- 
rent of  his  conquests.  Charles  saw  my  enthusiasm,  and 
ministered  to  it  with  eager  delight.  Every  trait  in  his 
beloved  leader  that  could  stimulate  admiration  or  excite 
affection,  he  dwelt  on  with  all  the  fondness  of  a  Frenchman 
for  his  idol;  till  at  last  the  world  seemed  to  my  eyes  but 
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the  theatre  of  his  greatness,  and  men  the  mere  mstraments 
of  that  commanding  intellect  that  ruled  the  destinies  and 
disposed  of  the  fortunes  of  nations. 

In  this  way,  days  and  weeks,  and  even  months  rolled  on, 
for  Charles's  interest  in  my  studies  had  induced  him  to 
abandon  his  former  intention  of  departure  ;  and  he  now 
scarcely  took  any  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  delegates, 
and  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  me.  During  the 
daytime  we  never  left  the  house;  but  when  night  fell  we 
used  to  walk  forth,  not  into  the  city,  but  by  some  country 
road,  often  along  the  canal-side,  —  our  conversation  on  the 
only  topic  wherein  we  felt  interested.  And  these  rambles 
still  live  within  my  memory  with  all  the  vivid  freshness 
of  yesterday ;  and  while  my  heart  saddens  over  the  influ- 
ence they  shed  upon  my  after  life,  I  cannot  help  the  train 
of  pleasure  with  which  even  yet  I  dwell  upon  their  recol- 
lection. How  guarded  should  he  be  who  converses  with 
a  boy,  forgetting  with  what  power  each  word  is  fraught  by 
the  mere  force  of  years,  — how  the  flattery  of  equality  de- 
stroys judgment,  and  saps  all  power  of  discrimination,  — 
and,  more  than  all,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  graft  upon  the 
tender  sapling  the  ripe  fruits  of  experience,  not  knowing 
how,  in  such,  they  may  grow  to  very  rankness !  Few  are 
there  who  cannot  look  back  to  their  childhood  for  the  ori- 
gin of  opinions  that  have  had  their  influence  over  all 
their  latter  years;  and  when  these  have  owed  their  birth 
to  those  we  loved,  is  it  wonderful  that  we  should  cling  to 
faults  which  seemed  hallowed  by  friendship  ? 

Meanwhile  I  was  becoming  a  man,  if  not  in  years,  at 
least  in  spirit  and  ambition.  The  pursuits  natural  to  my 
age  were  passed  over  for  the  studies  of  more  advanced 
years.  Military  history  had  imparted  to  me  a  soldier's 
valor,  and  I  could  take  no  pleasure  in  anything  save  as  it 
bore  upon  the  one  engrossing  topic  of  my  mind.  Charles, 
too,  seemed  to  feel  all  his  own  ambition  revived  in  mine, 
and  watched  with  pride  the  progress  I  was  making  under 
his  guidance. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  frenchman's   STORY. 


While  my  life  slipped  thus  pleasantly  along,  the  hopes 
of  the  insurgent  party  fell  daily  and  hourly  lower  ;  dis- 
union and  distrust  pervaded  all  their  councils,  jealousies 
and  suspicions  grew  up  among  their  leaders.  Many  of 
those  whose  credit  stood  highest  in  their  party  became 
informers  to  the  Government,  whose  persevering  activity 
increased  with  every  emergency;  and  finally,  they  who 
would  have  adventured  everything  but  some  few  months 
before,  grew  lukewarm  and  indifferent.  A  dogged  care- 
lessness seemed  to  have  succeeded  to  their  outbreak  of 
enthusiasm,  and  they  looked  on  at  the  execution  of  their 
companions  and  the  wreck  of  their  party  with  a  stupid  and 
stolid  indifference. 

For  some  time  previous  the  delegates  met  at  rare  and 
irregular  intervals,  and  finally  ceased  to  assemble  alto- 
gether. The  bolder  portion  of  the  body,  disgusted  with 
the  weak  and  temporizing  views  of  the  others,  withdrew 
first;  and  the  less  determined  formed  themselves  into  a  new 
Society,  whose  object  was  merely  to  get  up  petitions  and 
addresses  unfavorable  to  the  great  project  of  the  Govern- 
ment,—  a  Legislative  Union  with  England. 

From  the  turn  events  had  taken,  my  companion,  as  it 
may  be  supposed,  took  no  interest  in  their  proceedings. 
Affecting  to  think  that  all  was  not  lost,  —  while  in  his 
heart  he  felt  bitterly  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  — a 
settled  melancholy,  unrelieved  even  by  those  flashes  of 
buoyancy  which  a  Frenchman  rarely  loses  in  any  misfor- 
tune, now  grew  upon  him.  His  cheek  grew  paler,  and  his 
frame  seemed  wasting  away,  while  his  impaired  strength 
and  tottering  step  betrayed  that  something  more  than  sor- 
row was  at  work  within  him.  Still  he  persevered  in  our 
course  of  study,  and  notwithstanding  all  my  efforts  to  in- 
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morning  soon  after  sunrise  we  left  Dublin.  A  heavy  mist, 
such  as  often  in  northern  climates  ushers  in  a  day  of  un- 
usual brightness,  shrouded  every  object  from  our  view  for 
several  miles  of  the  way.  Charles  scarcely  spoke  ;  the 
increased  exertion  seemed  to  have  fatigued  and  exhausted 
him,  and  he  lay  back  in  the  carriage,  his  handkerchief 
pressed  to  his  mouth,  and  his  eyes  half  closed. 

We  had  passed  the  little  town  of  Bray,  and  entered  upon 
that  long  road  which  traverses  the  valley  between  the  two 
Sugar  Loaves,  when  suddenly  the  sun  burst  forth ;  the  lazy 
mists  rolled  heavily  up  the  valley  and  along  the  mountain- 
sides, disclosing  as  they  went  patches  of  fertile  richness  or 
dark  masses  of  frowning  rock.  Above  this,  again,  the 
purple  heath  appeared  glowing  like  a  gorgeous  amethyst, 
as  the  red  sunlight  played  upon  it,  or  sparkled  on  the 
shining  granite  that  rose  through  the  luxuriant  herbage. 
Gradually  the  ravine  grew  narrower;  the  mountain  seemed 
like  one  vast  chain,  severed  by  some  great  convulsion,  — 
their  rugged  sides  appeared  to  mark  the  very  junction  ; 
trunks  of  aged  and  mighty  trees  hung  threateningly  above 
the  pass  ;  and  a  hollow  echoing  sound  arose  as  the  horses 
trod  along  the  causeway.  It  was  a  spot  of  wild  and  gloomy 
grandeur,  and  as  I  gazed  on  it  intently,  suddenly  I  felt  a 
hand  upon  my  shoulder.  I  turned  round :  it  was  Charles's, 
his  eyes  riveted  on  the  scene,  his  lips  parted  with  eager- 
ness. He  spoke  at  length;  but  at  first  his  voice  was  hoarse 
and  low,  by  degrees  it  grew  fuller  and  riclier,  and  at  last 
rolled  on  in  all  its  wonted  strength  and  roundness. 

"See  there, — look!"  cried  he,  as  his  thin,  attenuated 
figure  pointed  to  the  pass.  "  What  a  ravine  to  defend ! 
The  column,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery  in  the  road ;  the 
cavalry  to  form  behind,  where  you  see  that  open  space, 
and  advance  between  the  open  files  of  the  infantry;  the 
tirailleurs  scattered  along  that  ridge  where  the  furze  is 
thickest,  or  down  there  among  those  masses  of  rock.  Sa' 
cristi  f  what  a  volume  of  fire  they  'd  pour  down !  See  how 
the  blue  smoke  and  the  ring  of  the  musket  would  mark 
them  out  as  they  dotted  the  mountain-side,  and  yet  were 
unapproachable  to  the  enemy!  And  think  then  of  the 
rolling  thunder  of  the  eighteen-pounders  shaking  these  old 
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mouutainS;  and  the  long,  clattering  crash  of  the  platoon 
following  after,  and  the  dark  shakos  towering  above  the 
smoke  I    And  then  the  loud  *  Viva  I  ^ — I  think  I  hear  it." 

His  cheek  became  purple  as  he  spoke,  his  veins  swollen 
and  distended ;  his  voice,  though  load,  lost  nothing  of 
its  musical  cadence;  and  his  whole  look  betokened  excite* 
meut,  almost  bordering  on  madness.  Suddenly  his  chest 
heaved,  a  tremendous  fit  of  coughing  seized  him,  and  he 
fell  forward  upon  my  shoulder.  I  lifted  him  up  ;  and 
what  was  my  horror  to  perceive  that  all  his  vest  and  cravat 
were  bathed  in  florid  blood,  which  issued  from  his  mouth! 
He  had  burst  a  blood-vessel  in  his  wild  transport  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  now  lay  pale,  cold,  and  senseless  in  my  arms. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  we  could  proceed  with  our 
journey,  for  although  fortunately  the  bleeding  did  not  con- 
tinue, fainting  followed  fainting  for  hours  after.  At  length 
we  were  enabled  to  set  out  again,  but  only  at  a  walking 
pace.  For  the  remainder  of  the  day  his  head  rested  on  my 
shoulder,  and  his  cold  hand  in  mine,  as  we  slowly  traversed 
the  long,  weary  miles  towards  Glenmalure.  The  night 
was  falling  as  we  arrived  at  our  joumey^s  end.  Here, 
however,  every  kindness  and  attention  awaited  us;  and  I 
scx)n  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  my  poor  friend  in  his 
Ih^(1.  and  sleeping  with  all  the  ease  and  tranquillity  of  a 
child. 

From  that  hour  every  other  thought  was  merged  in  my 
fears  for  him.  I  watched  with  an  agonizing  intensity  every 
change  of  his  malady  ;  I  scanned  with  an  aching  heart 
every  symptom  day  by  day.  How  many  times  has  the 
false  bloom  of  hectic  shed  happiness  over  me !  How  often 
in  my  secret  walks  have  I  offered  up  my  prayer  of  thank- 
fulness, as  the  deceitful  glow  of  fever  colored  his  wan 
cheek,  and  lent  a  more  than  natural  brilliancy  to  his  sunk 
and  filmy  eye !  The  world  to  me  was  all  nothing,  save  as 
it  influenced  him.  Every  cloud  that  moved  above,  each 
breeze  that  rustled,  I  thought  of  for  him  ;  and  when  I 
slept,  his  image  was  still  before  me,  and  his  voice  seemed 
to  call  me  oftentimes  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  when 
I  awoke  and  saw  him  sleeping,  I  knew  not  which  was  the 
reality. 
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His  debility  increased  rapidly;  and  although  the  mild 
air  of  summer  and  the  shelter  of  the  deep  valley  seemed 
to  have  relieved  his  cough,  his  weakness  grew  daily  more 
and  more.  His  character,  too,  seemed  to  have  aodei^one 
a  change  as  great  aud  as  striking  as  that  in  bis  health. 
Tbe  high  and  chivalrous  ambition,  the  soldierlike  heroism, 
the  ardent  spirit  of  patriotism  that  at  first  marked  him, 
had  given  way  to  a  low  and  tender  melancholy, — an  almost 
womanish  tenderness, — that  made  him  love  to  have  the 
little  children  of  the  cabin  near  him,  to  hear  their  innocent 
prattle  and  watch  their  infant  gambols.  He  talked,  too, 
of  home  ;  of  the  old  chateau  in  Provence,  where  he  was 
bom,  and  described  to  me  its  antiquated  terraces  and 
quaint,  old-fashioned  alleys,  where  as  a  boy  be  wandered 
with  his  sister. 

"Pauvre  Uarie!"  said  he,  as  a  deep  blush  covered  his 
pale  cheek,  "how  have  I  deserted  you!"  The  thought 
seemed  full  of  anguish  for  him,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day  he  scarcely  spoke. 

Some  days  after  his  first  mention  of  his  sister,  we  were 
litting  together  in  front  of  tbe  cabin,  enjoying  the  shade 
of  a  la^^  chestnut -tree,  which  already  had  put  forth  its 
early  leaves,  and  tempered  if  it  did  not  exclude  the  rays  of 
the  suD. 

"You  heard  me  speak  of  my  sister,"  said  he,  in  alow 
and  broken  voice,  "She  is  all  that  I  have  on  earth  near 
to  me.  We  were  brought  up  together  as  children ;  learned 
the  same  plays,  had  the  same  masters,  spent  not  one  hour 
in  the  long  day  asunder,  and  at  night  we  pressed  each 
otter's  haoda  aa  we  sunk  to  sleep.  She  was  to  me  all  that 
I  evi?r  dreaiaeii  of  girlish  loveliness,  of  woman's  happiest 
nature  ;  and  I  was  her  ideal  of  boyish  daring,  of  youthful 
boldaess.  aud  maniy  enterprise.  We  loved  each  other,  — 
Hkr  thono  who  felt  they  had  no  need  of  other  affectiim,  save 
RUih  tks  sprang  tiont^ur  tuadles,  and  tracked  us  on  through 
Hen  wlu^j^imi^^l^Beemed  made  for  all  that  hu- 

_^ ^  was  ;  her  eye,  her  lip,  hei 

falnoning  t  ' 
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brought  that  heart  to  sorrow,  and  that  cheek  I  made  pale, 
and  hollow,  and  sunken  as  you  see  my  own.  My  cuised 
ambition,  that  rested  not  content  with  my  own  path  in 
life,  threw  its  baleful  shadow  across  hers.  The  story  is  a 
short  one,  and  I  may  tell  it  to  you. 

"  When  I  left  Provence  to  join  the  army  of  the  Sonth,  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  Marie  under  the  care  of  an  old  and 
distant  relative,  who  resided  some  two  leagues  from  us  on 
the  Loire.  The  chevalier  was  a  widower,  with  one  son 
about  my  own  age,  of  whom  I  knew  nothing  save  that  he 
had  never  left  his  father's  house;  had  been  educated  com- 
pletely at  home ;  and  had  obtained  the  reputation  of  being 
a  sombre,  retired  bookworm,  who  avoided  the  world,  and 
preferred  tlie  lonely  solitude  of  a  provincial  chllteau  to  the 
gay  dissipations  of  Paris. 

"  My  only  fear  in  intrusting  my  poor  sister  in  such  hands 
was  the  dire  stupidity  of  the  sejour;  but  as  I  bid  her  good- 
by,  I  said,  laughingly,  *  Prenez  garde,  Marie,  don't  fall  in 
love  with  Claude  de  Lauzan.' 

"*  Poor  Claude ! '  said  she,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter; 
*  what  a  sad  affair  that  would  be  for  him ! '  So  saying,  we 
parted. 

"I  made  the  campaign  of  Italy,  where,  as  I  have  per- 
haps too  often  told  you,  I  had  some  opportunities  of  distin- 
guishing myself,  and  was  promoted  to  a  squadron  on  the 
tield  of  Arcole.  Great  as  my  boyish  exultation  was  at  my 
success,  I  believe  its  highest  pleasure  arose  from  the  an- 
ticipation of  Marie's  delight  when  she  received  my  letter 
with  the  news.  I  wrote  to  her  nearly  every  week,  and 
heard  from  her  as  frequently.  At  the  time  I  did  not 
mark,  as  I  have  since  done,  the  altered  tone  of  her  letters 
to  me:  how,  gradually,  the  high  ambitious  daring  that 
animated  her  early  answers  became  tamed  down  into  half 
regretful  fears  of  a  soldier's  career  ;  her  sorrows  for  those 
whose  conquered  countries  were  laid  waste  by  fire  and 
sword;  her  implied  censure  of  a  war  whose  injustice  she 
more  than  hinted  at;  and,  lastly,  her  avowed  preference 
for  those  peaceful  paths  in  life  that  were  devoted  to  the 
happiness  of  one's  fellows,  and  the  worship  of  Him  who 
deserved  all  our  affection.     I  did  not  mark,  I  say,  this 
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change, — the  bustle  of  the  camp,  the  din  of  Eirms,  the 
crash  of  mounted  squsidrons,  are  poor  aids  to  re&ection, 
and  I  thought  of  Marie  but  as  I  left  her. 

"It  was  after  a  few  months  of  absence  I  returned  to 
Provence,  —  the  eroix  d'honneur  on  my  bosom,  the  sabre  I 
won  at  Lodi  by  my  side.  I  rushed  into  the  room  bursting 
with  impatience  to  clasp  my  sister  in  my  arms,  and  burning 
to  tell  her  all  my  deeds  and  all  my  dangers.  She  met  me 
with  her  old  affection;  but  how  altered  in  its  form !  Her 
gay  and  girlish  lightness,  the  very  soul  of  buoyant  pleasure, 
was  gone  ;  and  in  its  place  a  mild,  sad  smile  played  upon 
her  lip,  and  a  deep,  thoughtful  look  was  in  her  dark  browa 
eye.  She  looked  not  less  beautiful,  — no,  far  from  it;  hei 
loveliness  was  increased  tenfold.  But  the  disappointment 
smote  heavily  on  my  heart.  I  looked  about  me  like  one 
seeking  for  some  explanation;  and  there  stood  Claude— 7 
pale,  still,  and  ihotionless  —  before  me:  the  very  look  she 
wore  reflected  in  his  calm  features;  her  very  smile  was  on 
his  lips.  In  an  instant  the  whole  truth  flashed  across  me: 
she  loved  him. 

"There  are  thoughts  which  rend  us,  as  lightning  does  the 
rock,  opening  new  surfaces  that  lay  bid  since  the  Creation, 
and  tearing  our  fast-knit  sympathies  asunder  like  the  rent 
granite:  mine  was  such.  From  that  hour  1  hated  him;  the 
very  virtues  that  had,  under  happier  circumstances,  made 
us  like  brothers,  but  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  My  rival, 
he  had  robbed  me  of  my  sister  ;  —  he  had  left  me  without 
that  one  great  prize  I  owned  on  earth;  and  all  that  I  had 
dared  and  won  seemed  poor,  and  barren,  and  worthless, 
since  she  no  longer  valued  it, 

"That  very  night  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  First  Consul, 
I  knew  the  ardent  desire  he  possessed  to  attach  to  Jo- 
sephine's suite  such  members  of  the  old  aristocracy  as 
could  be  induced  to  join  it.  He  had  more  than  once  hinted 
to  me  that  the  fame  of  ray  sisterjs  beauty  bad  reached  the 
Tuileriea;  that  with  such  pretensions  as  hers,  the  seclu- 
sion of  a  chateau  in  Provence  was  ill  suited  to  her.  I 
stated  at  once  my  wish  that  she  might  be  received  as  one 
of  the  Ladies  of  the  Court,  avowing  my  intention  to  afford 
her  say  som  that  might  be  deemed  suitable  to  maintain 
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her  in  so  exalted  a  sphere.  This,  you  are  not  aware,  is 
the  mode  by  which  the  members  of  a  family  express  to  the 
consul  that  they  surrender  all  right  and  guardianship  in 
the  individual  given,  tendering  to  him  full  power  to  dis- 
pose of  her  in  marriage,  exactly  as  though  he  were  her 
own  father. 

"Before  day  broke  my  letter  was  on  its  way  to  Paris;  in 
less  than  a  week  came  the  answer,  accepting  my  proposal 
in  the  most  flattering  terms,  and  commanding  me  to  repair 
to  the  Tuileries  with  my  sister,  and  take  command  of  a 
regiment  d' elite  then  preparing  for  service. 

"  I  may  not  dwell  on  the  scene  that  followed  ;  the  very 
memory  of  it  is  too  much  for  my  weak  and  failing  spirits. 
Claude  flung  himself  at  my  feet,  and  confessed  his  love. 
He  declared  his  willingness  to  submit  to  any  or  everything 
I  should  dictate:  he  would  join  the  armyj  he  would  volun- 
teer for  Egypt.  Poor  fellow!  his  trembling  accents  and 
bloodless  lip  comported  ill  with  the  heroism  of  his  words. 
Only  promise  that  in  the  end  Marie  should  be  his,  and  there 
was  no  danger  he  would  not  dare,  no  course  in  life,  how- 
ever unsuited  to  him,  he  would  not  follow  at  my  bidding. 
I  know  not  whether  my  heart  could  have  withstood  such  an 
appeal  as  this,  had  I  been  free  to  act;  but  now  the  die  was 
cast.  I  handed  him  the  First  Consul's  letter.  He  opened 
it  with  a  hand  trembling  like  palsy,  and  read  it  over;  he 
leaned  his  head  against  the  chimney  when  he  finished,  and 
gave  me  back  the  letter  without  a  word.  I  could  not  bear 
to  look  on  him,  and  left  the  room. 

"  When  I  returned  he  was  gone.  We  left  the  chateau  the 
same  evening  for  Paris.  Marie  scarcely  spoke  one  word 
during  the  journey;  a  fatuous,  stupid  indifference  to  every- 
thing and  every  one  had  seized  her,  and  she  seemed  per- 
fectly careless  whither  we  went.  This  gradually  yielded 
to  a  sottled  melancholy,  which  never  left  her.  On  our 
arrival  in  Paris,  I  did  not  dare  to  present  myself  with  her 
at  the  Tuileries  ;  so,  feigning  her  ill  health  as  an  excuse, 
I  remained  some  weeks  at  Versailles,  to  endeavor  by  affec- 
tion and  care  to  overcome  this  sad  feature  of  her  malady. 
It  was  about  six  weeks  after  this  that  I  read  in  the  *  Jour- 
nal des  D^bats '  an  announcement  that  '  Claude  de  Lauzan 
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had  accepted  holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  curS  of  La 
Fl^che,  in  Brittany/  At  first  the  news  came  on  me  like 
a  thunder-clap  ;  but  after  a  while's  reflection  I  began  to 
believe  it  was  perhaps  the  very  best  thing  could  have  hap- 
pened. And  under  this  view  of  the  matter  I  left  the  paper 
in  ^(arie's  way. 

"I  was  right.  She  did  not  appear  the  next  morning  at 
breakfast,  nor  the  entire  day  after.  The  following  day  the 
same  ;  but  in  the  evening  came  a  few  lines  written  with  a 
pencil,  saying  she  wished  to  see  me.  I  went;  — but  I  can- 
not tell  you.  My  very  heart  is  bursting  as  I  think  of  her, 
as  she  sat  up  in  her  bed;  her  long,  dark  hair  falling  in 
heavy  masses  over  her  shoulders,  and  her  darker  eyes  flash- 
ing with  a  brightness  that  seemed  like  wandering  intellect. 
She  fell  upon  my  neck  and  cried  ;  her  tears  ran  down  my 
cheek,  and  her  sobs  shook  me.  I  know  not  what  I  said : 
but  I  remember  that  she  agreed  to  everything  I  had  ar- 
ranged for  her;  she  even  smiled  a  sickly  smile  as  I  spoke 
of  what  an  ornament  she  would  be  to  the  belle  cour,  —  and 
we  parted. 

"That  was  the  last  good-night  I  ever  wished  her.  The 
next  day  she  was  received  at  Court,  and  I  was  ordered  to 
Normandy;  thence  I  was  sent  to  Boulogne,  and  soon  after 
to  Ireland.'* 

"But  you  have  written  to  her, — you  have  heard  from 
her  ?  " 

"Alas!  no.  I  have  written  again  and  again;  but  either 
she  has  never  received  my  letters,  or  she  will  not  answer 
them." 

The  tone  of  sorrow  he  concluded  in  left  no  room  for  any 
effort  at  consolation,  and  we  were  silent ;  at  last  he  took 
my  hand  in  his,  and  as  his  feverish  fingers  pressed  it,  he 
said,  — "  'T  is  a  sad  thing  when  we  work  the  misery  of 
those  for  whose  happiness  we  would  have  shed  our  heart's 
blood/' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   CHUBCHYASD. 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  mere  narration  of  his 
sister's  suffering  weighed  heavily  on  De  Mendon's  weak 
and  exhausted  frame.  His  thoughts  would  flow  in  no 
other  channel ;  his  reveries  were  of  home  and  long  past 
years  ;  and  a  depression  far  greater  than  I  had  yet  wit- 
nessed settled  down  upon  his  jaded  spirits. 

"  Is  not  my  present  condition  like  a  just  retribution  on 
my  ambitious  folly  ?  "  was  his  continued  reflection.  And 
so  he  felt  it.  With  a  Frenchman's  belief  in  destiny,  he 
regarded  the  failure  of  all  his  hopes,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
cause  he  had  embarked  in,  as  the  natural  and  inevitable 
consequences  of  his  own  ungenerous  conduct ;  and  even 
reproached  himself  for  carrying  his  evil  fortune  into  an 
enterprise  which,  without  him,  might  have  been  success- 
ful. These  gloomy  forebodings,  against  which  reason  was 
of  no  avail,  grew  hourly  upon  him,  and  visibly  influenced 
his  chances  of  recovery. 

It  was  a  sad  spectacle  to  look  on  one  who  possessed  so 
much  of  good,  so  many  fair  and  attractive  qualities,  thus 
wasting  away  without  a  single  consolation  he  could  lay  to 
his  bruised  and  wounded  spirit.  The  very  successes  he 
once  gloried  to  remember,  now  only  added  bitterness  to  his 
fallen  state.  To  think  of  what  he  had  been,  and  look  on 
what  he  was,  was  his  heaviest  affliction;  and  he  fell  into 
deep,  brooding  melancholy,  in  which  he  scarcely  spoke, 
but  sat  looking  at  vacancy,  waiting  as  it  were  for  death. 

I  remember  it  well.  I  had  been  sitting  silently  by  his 
bedside  ;  for  hours  he  had  not  spoken,  but  an  occasional 
deep-drawn  sigh  showed  he  was  not  sleeping.  It  was 
night,  and  all  in  the  little  household  were  at  rest;  a  slight 
rustling  of  the  curtain  attracted  me,  and  I  felt  his  hand 
steal  from  the  clothes  and  grasp  my  own. 
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"I  have  been  thinking  of  you,  my  dear  boy,"  said  he, 
"and  what  is  to  become  of  you  when  T  'm  gone.  There, 
do  not  sob !  The  time  is  short  now,  and  I  begin  to  feel  it 
80  ;  for  somehow,  as  we  approach  the  confines  of  eternity, 
our  mental  vision  grows  clearer  and  more  distinct;  —  doubts 
that  have  long  puzzled  us  seem  doubts  no  longer.  Many 
of  our  highest  hopes  and  aspirations  —  the  daydreams  that 
made  life  glorious  —  pass  before  our  eyes,  and  become  the 
poor  and  empty  pageants  of  the  hour.  Like  the  traveller, 
who  as  he  journeys  along  sees  little  of  the  way,  but  at  the 
last  sits  down  upon  some  grassy  bank,  and  gazes  over  the 
long  line  of  road;  so,  as  the  close  of  life  draws  near,  we 
throw  a  backward  glance  upon  the  past.  But  how  differ- 
ently does  all  seem  to  our  eyes !  How  many  of  those  we 
envied  once  do  we  pity  now !  how  many  of  those  who  ap- 
peared low  and  humble,  whose  thoughts  seemed  bowed  to 
earth,  do  we  now  recognize  as  soaring  aloft,  high  above 
their  fellow-men,  like  creatures  of  some  other  sphere!" 
He  paused  ;  then  in  a  tone  of  greater  earnestness  added  : 
"  You  must  not  join  these  people,  Tom.  The  day  is  gone 
by  when  anything  great  or  good  could  have  been  accom- 
plished. The  horrors  of  civil  war  will  ever  prevent  good 
men  from  uniting  themselves  to  a  cause  which  has  no 
other  road  save  through  bloodshed  ;  and  many  wise  ones, 
who  weigh  well  the  dangers,  see  it  hopeless.  France  is 
your  country  :  there  liberty  has  been  won ;  there  lives  one 
great  man,  whose  notice,  were  it  but  passingly  bestowed, 
is  fame.  If  life  were  spared  me,  I  could  have  served  you 
there  ;  as  it  is,  I  can  do  something." 

He  paused  for  a  while,  and  then  drawing  the  curtain 
gently  to  one  side,  said,  —  "  Can  it  be  moonlight  ?  it  is  so 
very  bright." 

"Yes,"  said  I;  "the  moon  is  at  the  full." 

He  sat  up  as  I  spoke,  and  looked  eagerly  out  through  the 
little  window. 

"  I  have  got  a  fancy,  —  how  strange,  too  ;  it  is  one  I 
have  often  smiled  at  in  others,  but  I  feel  it  strongly  now : 
it  is  to  choose  some  spot  where  I  shall  be  laid  when  I  am 
dead.  There  is  a  little  ruin  at  the  bottom  of  this  glen; 
you  most  remember  it  well.     If  I  mistake  not,  there  is  a 
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Wi'll  rloao  iM-tiiile  it.  I  remember  rmting  lh*tr  fv  in 
and  sultry  day  iti  July.  It  wks  an  rvrotful  lUv,  &•>.  Vi< 
ht-at  the  KitiK't  triKijiii,  ami  Unik  Sfvpnty  |in44>ttrn.  ladl 
nNl<t  fntm  Arklow  dnwn  h*-n>  tu  tirtiifc  u[>  somv  »inniaB:tM 
that  we  had  Bt'i-rcttil  iu  tmv  of  the  tvu)  mim^.  VirZ  I 
TfodlotTt  falling  •'>"1*'**[*  Wiiidi'  that  wt>ll,  umI  biTin^:  t^ki 
lirliKbtfiil  dn>am  <if  hiiriit'  wheu  1  was  m  ebilL  4t>-!  »<  i 
|K)ny  whi<-h  Mane  umhI  tti  ride  la>biiHl  nir;  aixl  I  tK-^^tl 
wo  wcrw  ^ll<i|iiiiK  thn>U|{h  the  Tuier'anl,  ^be  jni>;>i^<M 
ronud  the  waint,  half  laui;hii)K>  half  in  trai.  — <&j  aWi 
1  nwdke  I  Ctiuld  not  rt-tix-nilHT  whrn*  1  wa*.  I  tl-  ^ 
like  t"  *ef  tluit  (>M  !il«>t  a(;.ii»,  un<i  1  (evl  ■tmti);  iti-^fi 
now  t»>  try  it." 

I  etnl.-avtireil,  with  all  my  lower  of  [B-niiMfii-n.  I.  ;•» 
vent  hiH  attemt'tiuij  t<>  w.ilk  Niirh  a  disuix-*-,  u. ;  .-.  tai 
niiifht  air  tinii  l>ut  the  mi>re  I  n-:uii>niil  ac^iii^t  it.  t:,'  -^  n 
U-nt  w:i!i  he  •>»  the  |-r<>i<'<'t,  atid  at  b->t  I  «.««  •: :  .-»:  h 
\  leld  J  r>-tii<'t.iii(  i-uUMiit.  :in<l  OiiMot  bitu  t«  riv  i-..  :    .r>«i 

Tl n'Tk'v  uhi'h  .tniinat'd  hiiu  M  tint  !to>>u  >^:.k  ..^ 

the  effort,  .itnl  )»-f>>n-  *i-  hd<l  i^me  a  (|u.irtrr  •  i  ^  ■—  >  > 
Hrew  Liiiit  and  w.-.iry  ,  »till  be  |>er»evprnl.  u.d  .'^^^ 
beavily  mi  my  arm.  he  t<>tt*>Tt^l  alitne. 

"If  I  iii.iki-  ii'i  )>-ttfr  jir>>t;T^'>*t'*  t^d  b«>.  tnilia^  u^lr 
"th«-r>-  »i.l  !-■  ii'>  n<H-.l  i.i  aMist  me  'Mmini;  tubk  " 

At  l.i>t  « •■  r<M<-h>-<l  the  min.  wlii.-h.  like  tn^ay  t<f  tW  «i 
c■hu^-h•--  i!i  [nl.tiKl.  wlu  n  mt-re  n)>Ie.  oTer^'Wti  witb  i«7 
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the  ruin  beheld  the  head  of  a  man  bent  eagerly  in  the 
direction  we  were  in  ;  the  moonlight  fell  upon  him  at  the 
moment,  and  I  saw  that  the  face  was  blackened. 

"WTio^s  that?"  I  called  aloud,  as  with  my  finger  I 
directed  De  Meudon  to  the  spot.  No  answer  was  returned, 
and  I  repeated  my  question  yet  louder;  but  still  no  reply, 
while  I  could  mark  that  the  head  was  turned  slightly 
round,  as  if  to  speak  with  some  one  without.  The  noise  of 
feet,  and  the  low  murmur  of  several  voices,  now  came  from 
the  side  of  the  ruin;  at  the  same  instant  a  dozen  men,  their 
faces  blackened,  and  wearing  a  white  badge  on  their  hats, 
stood  up  as  if  out  of  the  very  ground  around  us. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  at  this  time  of  night  ?  "  said 
a  hard  voice,  in  tones  that  boded  but  little  kindliness. 

"  We  are  as  free  to  walk  the  country,  when  we  like  it,  as 
you  are,  I  hope,"  was  my  answer. 

**1  know  his  voice  well,"  said  another  of  the  crowd  ;  "I 
told  you  it  was  them." 

"  Is  it  you  that  stop  at  Wild's,  in  the  glen  ? "  said  the 
first  speaker. 

"Yes,"  replied  I. 

"And  is  it  to  get  share  of  what 's  going,  that  ye  're  come 
to  join  us  now  ?  "  repeated  he,  in  a  tone  of  mockery. 

"Be  easy,  Lanty;  't  is  the  French  officer  that  behaved  so 
stout  up  at  Ross.  It 's  little  he  cares  for  money,  as  myself 
knows.  I  saw  him  throw  a  handful  of  goold  among  the 
boys  when  they  stopped  to  pillage,  and  bid  them  do  their 
work  first,  and  that  he  'd  give  them  plenty  after." 

"Maybe  he  'd  do  the  same  now,"  said  a  voice  from  the 
crowd,  in  a  tone  of  irony ;  and  the  words  were  received  by 
the  rest  with  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"Stop  laughing,"  said  the  first  speaker,  in  a  voice  of 
command;  "we've  small  time  for  joking."  As  he  spoke 
he  threw  himself  heavily  on  the  bank  beside  De  Meudon, 
and  placing  his  hand  familiarly  on  his  arm,  said,  in  a  low 
but  clear  voice  :  "The  boys  is  come  up  here  to-night  to 
draw  lots  for  three  men  to  settle  Barton,  that 's  come  down 
here^y^*rLerday,  and  stopping  at  the  barrack  there.  We 
knew  you  war  n't  well  lately,  and  we  didn't  trouble  you; 
but  now  that  you  're  come  up  of  yourself  among  us,  it 's 
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only  fair  and  reasonable  you  'd  take  your  chance  with  the 
rest,  and  draw  your  lot  with  the  others.*' 

"  Arrali,  he  's  too  weak;  the  man  is  dyings *'  said  a  Yoice 
near. 

"And  if  he  is,"  said  the  other,  ^^ who  wants  his  help? 
sure,  isn't  it  to  keep  him  quiet,  and  not  bethiay  us  ?" 

"The  devil  a  fear  of  that,"  said  the  former  speaker; 
"he's  thrue  to  the  backbone;  I  know  them  that  knows 
him  well." 

By  this  time  De  Meudon  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and  stood 
leaning  upon  a  tall  headstone  beside  him;  his  foraging  cap 
fell  off  in  his  effort  to  stand,  and  his  long  thin  hair  floated 
in  masses  down  his  pale  cheeks  and  on  his  shoulders.  The 
moon  was  full  upon  him ;  and  what  a  contrast  did  his  noble 
features  present  to  the  rufi&an  band  that  sat  and  stood 
around  him! 

"  Aiid  is  it  a  scheme  of  murder,  of  cold,  cowardly  assas- 
sination, you  have  dared  to  propose  to  me  ?  "  said  he,  dart- 
ing a  look  of  fiery  indignation  on  him  who  seemed  the 
leader.  "  Is  it  thus  you  understand  my  presence  in  your 
country  and  in  your  cause  ?  Think  ye  it  was  for  this  that 
I  left  the  glorious  army  of  France,  —  that  I  quitted  the 
field  of  honorable  war  to  mix  with  such  as  you  ?  Ay,  if 
it  were  the  last  word  I  were  to  speak  on  earth,  I  'd  de- 
nounce you,  wretches  that  stain  with  blood  and  massacre 
the  sacred  cause  the  best  and  boldest  bleed  for ! " 

The  click  of  a  trigger  sounded  harshly  on  my  ear,  and 
my  blood  ran  cold  with  horror.  De  Meudon  heard  it  too, 
and  continued,  —  "  You  do  but  cheat  me  of  an  hour  or  two, 
and  I  am  ready." 

He  paused,  as  if  waiting  for  the  shot.  A  deadly  silence 
followed;  it  lasted  for  some  minutes,  when  again  he  spoke, 
—  "I  came  here  to-night  not  knowing  of  your  intentions, 
not  expecting  you;  I  came  here  to  choose  a  grave,  where, 
before  another  week  pass  over,  I  hoped  to  rest.  If  you 
will  it  sooner,  I  shall  not  gainsay  you." 

Low  murmurs  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  something  like 
a  tone  of  pity  could  be  heard  mingling  through  the  voices. 

"Let  him  go  home,  then,  in  God's  name!"  said  one  of 
the  number;  "that's  the  best  way." 
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"Ay,  take  him  home/'  said  another,  addressing  me;  "Dan 
Kelly  ^8  a  hard  man  when  he 's  roused." 

The  words  were  repeated  on  every  side,  and  I  led  De 
Meudon  forth  leaning  on  my  arm  ;  for  already,  the  excite- 
ment over,  a  stupid  indifference  crept  over  him,  and  he 
walked  on  by  my  side  without  speaking. 

I  confess  it  was  not  without  trepidation,  and  many  a 
backward  glance  towards  the  old  ruin,  that  I  turned  home- 
ward to  our  cabin.  There  was  that  in  their  looks  at  which 
I  trembled  for  my  companion;  nor  do  I  yet  know  why  they 
spared  him  at  that  moment. 


CHAPTEB  XL 


Tkb  iij  vhioh  fo11owr<)  tltt>  t>r«nte  I  Iutc  mmtionrd  ra 
a  sad  one  tu  me.    The  fatii^f  And  the  eiritriBeat  ti<i$rtbn 
ImiUKtit  on   feTer  with   IX-  Mt^iuloa.      Hit  head  Iraat 
ftttof^ked,  otid  twTure  vvt-ninif  hit  fftcultim  bpgui  tit«ib<V; 
All  the  Btnuige  evt-nts  of  hin  rhivkereat  lifr  wrrr  tniinl  .- 
in  his  diijturtM.*d  itit«.'llt.-ct ;  and  h*^  talkml  un  fi>t  buun*!";! 
Italy,  and  KK>'l>t,  tlm  TuiU-rifa,  La  VmhIiV,  aad  I(vU>^ 
withuut  (^vatfiuK-     The  eiitin>  uf  the  niicht  br  DeT«t  •>;(. 
and  the  nest  (lay  the  ayni)it4)iu!i  a|ipeared  »till  ranrv  acer>' 
Tat«>«l.     The  fraturfs  uf  his  insanity  werr  wilder  and  ln« 
ruutrolluldi-.     IIu  liMt  all  niciiMiry  of  mr;  and  amart:^.^ 
the  n'i)tht  of  mc  at  his  U-ilHiilv  thn-w  hint  intu  in(«t  utr.it 
(■umxyHinH  of  |uuuiiiiiii  while  at  nthen,  he  wuuld  b>>>d  sr 
iiaiid  for  luMini  tip-tlnT,  and  »i^m  tit  feel  my  ]tf**mre  m 
Niiiui'thiiit;  Mt">thinK.     Hi"  fri-<)uent  recurrence  to  the  an-M 
in  the  I'hnn-hyanl    showeil    the   deep    iin|iR-aai«>D    it   tt*i 
iii;)>if  iiiHii)  hiN  iiiiiiil,  and  how  faLdly  it  ha<)  inttoe&enltW 
wiipHi  tivm|iti>ni!i  of  his  nialu<ly. 

TliUN  jmiuhhI  two  dayn  .tml  iiiKhta.     <>n  tb*  third  mat*- 
me,  exliautition  rufmed  f  h.ivc  wnm  him  into  •  Uaetala. 
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into  the  bed,  and  started  back  with  amazement.  I  looked 
again,  and  there  lay  De  Meudon,  on  the  outside  of  the 
clothes,  dressed  in  his  full  uniform,  —  the  green  coat  and 
white  facing,  the  large  gold  epaulettes,  the  brilliant  crosses 
on  the  breast;  his  plumed  chapeau  lay  at  one  side  of  him, 
and  his  sabre  at  the  other.  He  lay  still  and  motionless. 
I  held  the  candle  near  his  face,  and  could  mark  a  slight 
smile  that  curled  his  cold  lip,  and  gave  to  his  wan  and 
wasted  features  something  of  their  former  expression. 

"Oui,  mon  cher,"  said  he,  in  a  weak  whisper,  as  he  took 
my  hand  and  kissed  it,  '^c'est  bien  moi."  And  then  added, 
^'It  was  another  of  my  strange  fancies  to  put  on  these 
once  more  before  I  died;  and  when  I  found  you  sleeping, 
I  arose  and  did  so.  I  have  changed  something  since  I 
wore  this  last :    it  was  at  a  ball  at  Cambac^r^s." 

My  joy  at  hearing  him  speak  once  more  with  full  posses- 
sion of  his  reason,  was  damped  by  the  great  change  a  few 
hours  had  worked  in  his  appearance.  His  skin  was  cold 
and  clammy;  a  gluey  moisture  rested  on  his  cheek;  and 
his  teeth  were  dark  and  discolored.  A  slimy  froth,  too, 
was  ever  rising  to  his  lips  as  he  spoke;  while  at  every 
respiration  his  chest  heaved  and  waved  like  a  stormy  sea. 

"You  are  thirsty,  Charles,"  said  I,  stooping  over  him  to 
wet  his  lips. 

"No,"  said  he,  calmly,  "I  have  but  one  thing  which 
wants  relief ;   it  is  here." 

He  pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart  as  he  spoke,  while  such 
a  look  of  misery  as  crossed  his  features  I  never  beheld. 

"Your  heart  —  " 

"Is  broken,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh.  For  some  minutes 
he  said  nothing,  then  whispered :  "  Take  my  pocket-book 
from  beneath  my  pillow  ;  yes,  that 's  it.  There  is  a  letter 
you  '11  give  my  sister  ;  you  '11  promise  me  that  ?  Well, 
the  other  is  for  Lecharlier,  the  cA^/ of  the  Polytechnique 
at  Paris;  that  is  for  you,  — you  must  be  un  eleve  there. 
There  are  some  five  or  six  thousand  francs,  —  it 's  all  I 
have  now :  they  are  yours ;  Marie  is  already  provided  for. 
Tell  her —  But  no;  she  has  forgiven  me  long  since,  — I 
feel  it.  You  '11  one  day  win  your  grade,  —  high  up ;  yes, 
you  must  do  so.    Perhaps  it  may  be  your  fortune  to  speak 
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with  General  Bonaparte;  if  so,  I  beg  you  say  to  him,  that 
when  Charles  de  Meudon  was  dying,  in  exile,  with  bat 
one  friend  left  of  all  the  world,  he  held  this  portrait  to 
his  lips,  and  with  his  last  breath  he  kissed  it." 

The  fervor  of  the  action  drew  the  blood  to  his  face  and 
temples,  which  as  suddenly  became  pale  again.  A  shiTe^ 
ing  ran  through  his  limbs;  a  quick  heaving  of  his  bosom; 
a  sigh ;  and  all  was  still.     He  was  dead ! 

The  stunning  sense  of  deep  affliction  is  a  mercy  from  on 
high.  Weak  human  faculties,  long  strained  by  daily  com- 
muning with  grief,  would  fall  into  idiocy  were  their  acute- 
ness  not  blunted  and  their  perception  rendered  dull.  It  is 
for  memory  to  trace  back  through  the  mazes  of  misery  the 
object  of  our  sorrow,  as  the  widow  searches  for  the  corpse 
of  him  she  loved  amid  the  slain  upon  the  battlefield. 

I  sat  benumbed  with  sorrow,  a  vague  desire  for  the 
breaking  day  my  only  thought.  Already  the  indistinct 
glimmerings  of  morning  were  visible,  when  I  heard  the 
sounds  of  men  marching  along  the  road  towards  the  house. 
I  could  mark,  by  the  clank  of  their  firelocks  and  their 
regular  step,  that  they  were  soldiers.  They  halted  at  the 
door  of  the  cabin,  whence  a  loud  knocking  now  proceeded. 

"Halloo,  there!"  said  a  voice,  whose  tones  seemed  to 
sink  into  my  very  heart ;  "halloo,  Peter!  get  up  and  open 
the  door." 

"  What 's  the  matter  ?  "  cried  the  old  man,  starting  up, 
and  groping  his  way  towards  the  door. 

The  sound  of  several  voices  and  the  noise  of  approaching 
footsteps  drowned  the  reply  ;  and  the  same  instant  the 
door  of  the  little  room  in  which  I  sat  opened,  and  a  ser- 
geant entered. 

"Sorry  to  disturb  ye,  sir,"  said  he,  civilly;  "but  duty 
can't  be  avoided.  I  have  a  warrant  to  arrest  Captain  de 
Meudon,  a  French  officer  that  is  concealed  here.  May  I 
ask  where  is  he  ? " 

I  pointed  to  the  bed.  The  sergeant  approached,  and  by 
the  half-light  could  just  perceive  the  glitter  of  the  uniform, 
as  the  body  lay  shaded  by  the  curtain. 

"I  arrest  you,  sir,  in  the  King's  name,"  said  he. 
"Halloo,  Kelly!  this  is  your  prisoner,  isn't  he?" 
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A  head  appeared  at  the  door  as  he  spoke;  and  as  the 
eyes  wandered  stealthily  round  the  chamber,  I  recognized, 
despite  the  change  of  color,  the  wretch  who  led  the  party 
at  the  churchyard. 

"Come  in,  damn  ye,"  said  the  sergeant,  impatiently; 
"  what  are  you  afraid  for  ?  Is  this  your  man  ?  Halloo, 
sir ! "  said  he,  shaking  the  corpse  by  the  shoulder. 

"You  must  call  even  louder  yet,"  said  I,  while  some- 
thing like  the  fury  of  a  fiend  was  working  within  me. 

"  What ! "  said  the  sergeant,  snatching  up  the  light  and 
holding  it  within  the  bed.  He  started  back  in  horror  as 
he  did  so,  and  called  out,  "He  is  dead!" 

Kelly  sprang  forward  at  the  word,  and  seizing  the  can- 
dle, held  it  down  to  the  face  of  the  corpse;  but  the  flame 
rose  as  steadily  before  those  cold  lips  as  though  the  breath 
of  life  had  never  warmed  them. 

"I  ^11  get  the  reward,  anyhow,  sergeant,  won't  I  ?"  said 
the  rufBan,  while  the  thirst  for  gain  added  fresh  expres- 
sion to  his  savage  features. 

A  look  of  disgust  was  the  only  reply  he  met  with,  as  the 
sergeant  walked  into  the  outer  room,  and  whispered  some- 
thing to  the  man  of  the  house.  At  the  same  instant  the 
galloping  of  a  horse  was  heard  on  the  causeway.  It  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  ceased  suddenly  at  the  door,  as  a 
deep  voice  shouted  out,  — 

"Well!  all  right,  I  hope,  sergeant.     Is  he  safe  ?" 

A  whispered  reply,  and  a  low,  muttered  sound  of  two  or 
three  voices  followed,  and  Barton  —  the  same  man  I  had 
seen  at  the  fray  in  Malone's  cabin  —  entered  the  room. 
He  approached  the  bed,  and  drawing  back  the  curtains, 
rudely  gazed  on  the  dead  man,  while  over  his  shoulder 
peered  the  demoniac  countenance  of  the  informer  Kelly, 
his  savage  features  working  in  anxiety  lest  his  gains  should 
have  escaped  him. 

Barton's  eye  ranged  the  little  chamber  till  it  fell  on  me, 
as  I  sat  still  and  motionless  against  the  wall.  He  started 
slightly,  and  then  advancing  close,  fixed  his  piercing  glance 
upon  me. 

"Ha!"  cried  he,  "yoM  here!  Well,  that  is  more  than  I 
looked  for  this  morning.     I  have  a  short  score  to  settle 
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with  you.     Sergeant,  hen  's  one  priaoner  for  fan,  Uiaj 

rat*"." 

"Yes,"  saiil  Kelly,  springing  torvwd,  "he  wu  it  tV 
cburcliyartl  with  the  other ;  1  'U  swear  to  thaL" 

"  I  think  we  can  ilo  without  your  valuable  aiJ  n  th:i 
businesii,"iukiil  Ilarton,  smiling  nialirioualy.  ** Omie iloiif. 
young  gvntlenian  ;  we'll  tr>- aud  tiuisb  the  edueatmn  tbl 
has  Wgun  so  pnntiiermuily." 

My  eyes  involuntarily  turned  to  the  table  wh<-rr  I^ 
Meiicliin'i)  iiistoli)  were  lying.  The  utU-r  hi>|ipl<>Mn'-«<  '. 
such  a  contcHt  det4>rre(l  ine  nut.  I  sjiraiig  toward*  tlc::^. 
but  an  I  did  ho,  the  strong  hand  of  itarbm  was  i^u  r.r 
collar,  and  with  a  hiKLriH'  laugh,  he  threw  ine  ag-Aintt  il' 
wall,  ait  hf  <all«-«l  out,  — 

"Folly,  buy!  mere  fully.  Yon  are  quite  sure  ct  t^« 
ro|M'  without  that.     Here,  bike  liitu  off:" 

As  lit'  BjHike,  two  Kolilren  seiied  me  on  eithrr  «:>Ir.  xt.l 
before  a  minute  elu|KMil,  |iinion<^i  my  arms  U'hiii'l  -  i 
liiii-k.  In  iinnther  moment  the  nx-n  fell  in,  the  i-rlrt  •  .* 
givi'u  to  man-h,  ami  I  was  h-d  ;iw.iy  U-twii>n  Of  r..>-. 
KfUy  following  at  the  n-ar;  wliil<>  Itarton's  voni-  tiitc'* 
lie  liiari)  iN>uing  fmm  tin-  cabin,  as  lie  g.iv>>  hi*  ortlT*  ',  t 
the  buri.il  of  the  li»<ly,  and  tl»>  n-moval  of  all  the  r(!>v^« 
ami  |a|H'n>  to  th<-  kirRu-k  at  ltli-n(-n-«>. 

Wi-  iniv-bt  b;iv.-  U-i-n  .il.>iit  an  hour  on  tli»  rvvl  «!.-r. 
Itartoii  oi.ri'-4  im.  ![.-  n-1.-  to  tin-  h.M'l  of  tl--  loriv 
and  li:iti<liii'.:  :i  |a|>*'r  to  tb<-  Ni-r-,;faiil,  iiiiitt>'r<-*l  «<'tii-  *■  r  •. 
airn-Ok-  »lii-li   1  •-oil  "idv  L;:it)i.  r  tli-  t>)>r.i--.  -('..tn^.i!!.-: 
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^  Oh,  young  gentleman,''  said  lie,  tnrarag  towazds  me*  and 
catching  me  by  the  sleeTe,  ^spake  a  void  tor  me  this 
day!'' 

^  Don't  yon  think  he  has  enoogii  of  troobles  of  his  own 
to  think  of,  Dan  ? "  said  Barton,  with  a  tone  of  seeming 
kindliness.  ^Go  back,  man ;  go  bai^!  theie^'s  plenty  of 
work  before  yon  in  this  rery  county.  Don*t  lay  your  hand 
on  me,  you  scoundrel;  your  tooeh  would  pollute  a  hang- 
man." 

The  man  fell  back  as  if  stunned  at  the  sound  of  these 
words;  his  face  became  livid,  and  his  lips  white  as  snow. 
He  staggered  a  pace  or  two,  like  a  drunken  man,  and  then 
stood  stock-still,  his  eyes  fixed  upcm  the  road. 

^  Quick  march ! "  said  the  sergeant. 

The  soldiers  stepped  out  again  ;  and  as  we  turned  the 
angle  of  the  road,  about  a  mile  farther,  I  beheld  Kelly 
still  standing  in  the  self  same  attitude  we  left  him. 
Barton,  after  some  order  to  the  sergeant,  soon  left  us,  and 
we  continued  our  march  till  near  nine  o'clock,  when  the 
party  halted  to  breakfast.  They  pressed  me  to  eat  with 
every  kind  entreaty,  but  I  could  taste  nothing,  and  we  re- 
sumed our  road  after  half  an  hour.  But  the  day  becoming 
oppressively  hot,  it  was  deemed  better  to  defer  our  march 
till  near  sunset;  we  stopped,  then,  during  the  noon,  in  a 
shady  thicket  near  the  roadside,  where  the  men.  unbuck- 
ling their  knapsacks  and  loosening  their  stocks,  lay  down 
in  the  deep  grass,  either  chatting  together  or  smoking. 
The  sergeant  made  many  attempts  to  draw  me  into  conver- 
sation, but  my  heart  was  too  full  of  its  own  sensations 
either  to  speak  or  listen ;  so  he  abandoned  the  pursuit  with 
a  good  grace,  and  betook  himself  to  his  pipe  at  the  fo«:>t  of 
a  tree,  where,  after  its  last  whiff  escaped,  he  sank  into  a 
heavy  sleep. 

Such  of  the  party  as  were  not  disposed  for  sleep  gathered 
together  in  a  little  knot  on  a  small  patch  of  green  grass,  in 
the  middle  of  a  beech  clump,  where,  having  arranged  them- 
selves with  as  much  comfort  as  the  place  permitted,  they 
began  chatting  away  over  their  life  and  its  adventures 
pleasantly  and  freely.  I  was  glad  to  seek  any  distraction 
from  my  own  gloomy  thoughts  in  listening  to  them,  as  I 
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lar  only  a  few  yanls  off;  Init  tlin»f;h  I  rndnror^^I  *:*J  . 
all  my  iiii(;lit  U>  attoml  Ui  nn<l  Uikr  iiitrniit  in  tdfir  n-s.  - 
venfi,  my  tliduchu  always  turiii*)!  tu  him  I  li^l  iM  tr  - 
ever, — tbe  tirat,  tlic  I'tily  fricml  I  liiul  t-vi-r  kit><«ti.  Al  : 
care  for  mywlf  lunl  wliat  furtuiw  :iwait<il  mi*  wj*  mrri.-^-i 
in  my  Borrow  for  him.  If  not  iiii)iffi-n>»l  I"  my  f.itc.  I  «a^« 
at  Ifust  unmindful  of  it,  and  althou^li  th<-  w■■^U  ••!  ih--^^ 
o<-ar  me  fvll  uiiun  my  oar,  I  nvitluT  ticanl  tt<>r  muL^-^ 
them. 

From  this  ilrramy  Ifthar^cy  I  wan  at  last  >u-Mfiily  antoni 
tiy  the  ht-iirty  Inir^tii  of  lauKlibT  that  tirukf  fmui  tlM-  furtw. 
and  a  loud  rlai)]<iiik;  of  han<U  that  di'Uotfl  th<-ir  a|.).luiM- 
cif  soiuHhiiiK  <ir  somt'lMBly  thrn  Iwfon-  tli.-m. 

"I  aay.  (teori;)-."  naid  omk  of  tht- NoldicM.  ■■  hi- '»  a  <j-4r--r 
'un,  tiHi.  that  |ii|HT." 

"  Vcs,  hi'  '.4  a  droll  olia)i."  n'!i|H>nilMl  the  ollitr  •olrmnly. 
W  he  rollfd  forth  a  huii;  i-iirl  of  Muoki-  from  tbc  uigW  uf 
hii  mouth. 

"Can  you  jday  ■  Kuh'  Mritiiuiia, '  th.-n  ','"  atknl  •Dotbrt 
of  thf  m<-n. 

"No,  Kir,"  naid  a  voii-e  I  at  nun-  knew  to  be  ao  otbt 
than  my  fri"Uil  l>arhy'ii, — "no,  air.  Hut  «r  tbr  '  Fai't 
I^m'-nt,'  or  '  MaryN  I>rfam;'  wan  n't  nncoDgvniAl  toyow 
sf>ntim<>nt.«,  it  would  In*  ■  frlicitytouM  to  axpatial*  ■{■• 
thf  saiuH  U-f'-rf  yt-T." 

"V.h,  lirll,"  nuti  a  roagh  roio«,  "doM  that  bnl  }«■ 
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Bat  gin  n>«  m 

Tbrf  'n  illiffUl  profit  lot  iM'mf ; 
Til  tlicf  Ibil  on  huNM  tb(  b^ 

A>  I  ru>  •  tor  (DH  ■(  ■  dmat'Btaf- 
Tlirn  '■  nisiif  ■  «ciMui'  1  ^tk« 

Wbrre  tlwjr  MTpr  frt  Unhn  a«  ■fhM(  1 
Anil  wbrD  I  (irtfunn  at  •  nka. 

Tbc  ror]^  kwki  ddixbud  it  dTtag- 

Ub  :  •BccwB  to  tbt  ckuM,  fan  mmi  1 

"  Eh !  what '»  that  ?  "  cried  a  gntt  tdim  ;  *  tbc  nup* 
do«  what?" 

"  'Tia  »  rhetorical  amplilKation,  that  mp*n«  bt  wi^ 
if  h*  coald, "  said  l>ut>y,  stopping  to  rxpUio. 

"I  taj,"  said  another,  "that 'sail  gamtmiD  and  stafl,  t 
oorpse  could  n't  know  what  was  doing,  —  eh.  old  frll»«  ** 

"  'Tis  an  Irish  corpae  1  waa  d<«cribin'.~  aaid  I^rt^, 
proudly,  and  eriilently.  while  aure  pushed  for  an  cxpU&i- 
tion,  having;  a  severe  itraiDt'e  to  keep  down  hit  rootcvft 
for  the  company  that  neealed  it. 

An  effort  1  made  at  this  moment  to  obtain  a  newvr  rwv 
of  the  |Mirty,  frum  whom  I  waa  slightly  separUMl  by  tMH 
low  brushwoMl,  l>i\>ught  my  hand  in  eootact  witk  tam^ 
thing  sharp ;  I  «tarted  and  looked  rooBd,  aod  to  ay  MtM- 
uhraent  saw  a  elaap  knife,  soch  as  garJeaeta  eanj,  \fftt 
open  brsi'te  me.     In  ■  second  I  gaeaagd  tha  aamtag  m 
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me  shelter.  Just  then  I  heard  Darby's  voice  raised  above 
its  former  pitchy  and  evidently  intended  to  be  heard  by 
me. 

"Sure,  there's  Captain  Bubbleton,  of  the  Forty-fifth 
Regiment,  now  in  Dublin,  in  George's  Street  Barracks. 
Ay,  in  George's  Street  Barracks,"  said  he,  repeating  the 
words  as  if  to  impress  them  on  me.  "  'T  is  himself  could 
tell  you  what  I  say  is  thrue;  and  if  you  wouldn't  put 
confidential  authentification  on  the  infirmation  of  a  poor 
leather-squeezing,  timber-tickling  crayture  like  myself, 
sure  you  'd  have  reverential  obaydience  to  your  own  com- 
missioned captain." 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  much  of  that  song  of  yours,  any- 
how, old  Blow,  or  Blast,  or  whatever  your  name  is.  Have 
you  nothing  about  the  service,  eh  ?  *  The  British  Grena- 
diers; '  give  us  that." 

"Yes  J  *The  British  Grenadiers,'  that's  the  tune!" 
cried  a  number  of  the  party  together. 

"I  never  heard  them  play  but  oust,  sir,"  said  Darby, 
meekly;  "and  they  were  in  sich  a  hurry  that  day,  I 
couldn't  pick  up  the  tune." 

"  A  hurry !  what  d'  you  mean  ?  "  said  the  corporal. 
"Yes,  sir;    'twas  the  day  but  one  after  the  French 
landed;  and  the  British  Grenadiers  that  you  were  talking 
of  was  running  away  towards  Castlebar." 

"What 's  that  you  say  there  ?  "  cried  out  one  of  the  sol- 
diers, in  a  voice  of  passion. 

"  'Tis  that  they  wor  running  away,  sir,"  replied  Darby, 
with  a  most  insulting  coolness;  "and  small  blame  to  thim 
for  that  same,  av  they  wor  frightened." 

In  an  instant  the  party  sprang  to  their  legs,  while  a  per- 
fect shower  of  curses  fell  upon  the  luckless  piper,  and  fifty 
humane  proposals  to  smash  his  skull,  break  his  neck  and 
every  bone  in  his  body,  were  mooted  on  all  sides.  Mean- 
while M'Keown  remonstrated,  in  a  spirit  which  in  a 
minute  I  perceived  was  not  intended  to  appease  their  irri- 
tation ;  on  the  contrary,  his  apologies  were  couched  in 
very  different  guise,  being  rather  excuses  for  his  mishap 
in  having  started  a  disagreeable  topic,  than  any  regret  for 
the  mode  in  which  he  treated  it. 
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"And  sure,  sir,"  continued  he,  addressing  the  corporal, 
"  't  was  n't  my  fault  av  they  tuck  to  their  heels ;  would  n*t 
any  one  run  for  his  life  av  he  had  the  opportunity  ?  " 

He  raised  his  voice  once  more  at  these  words  with  such 
significance  that  I  resolved  to  profit  by  the  counsel  if  the 
lucky  moment  should  offer.  I  had  not  long  to  wait.  The 
insulting  manner  of  Darby,  still  more  than  his  words,  had 
provoked  them  beyond  endurance,  and  one  of  the  soldiers, 
drawing  his  bayonet,  drove  it  through  the  leather  bag  of 
his  pipes.  A  shout  of  rage  from  the  piper,  and  a  knock- 
down blow  that  levelled  the  offender,  replied  to  the  insult 
In  an  instant  the  whole  party  were  upon  him.  Their  very 
numbers,  however,  defeated  their  vengeance  ;  as  I  could 
hear  from  the  tone  of  Darby's  voice,  who,  far  from  de- 
clining the  combat,  continued  to  throw  in  every  possible 
incentive  to  battle,  as  he  struck  right  and  left  of  him. 
"Ah,  you  got  that!  —  Well  done!  —  'Tis  brave  you  are! 
ten  against  one  !  —  Devil  fear  you ! " 

The  scuffle  by  this  time  had  brought  the  sergeant  to 
the  spot,  who  in  vain  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  ciiuse  of 
the  tumult,  as  they  rolled  over  one  another  on  the  ground, 
while  caps,  belts,  and  fragments  of  bagpipes  were  scattered 
about  on  every  side.  The  uproar  had  now  reached  its 
height,  and  Darby's  yells  and  invectives  were  poured  forth 
with  true  native  fluency.  The  moment  seemed  propitious 
to  me.  I  was  free,  — no  one  near;  the  hint  about  Bubble- 
ton  was  evidently  intended  for  my  guidance.  I  crept 
stealthily  a  few  yards  beneath  the  brushwood,  and  emerged 
safely  upon  the  road.  The  sounds  of  the  conflict,  amid 
which  Darby's  own  voice  rose  pre-eminent,-  told  me  that 
all  were  too  busily  engaged  to  waste  a  thought  on  me.  I 
pressed  forward  at  my  best  pace,  and  soon  reached  the 
crest  of  a  hill,  from  which  the  view  extended  for  miles  on 
every  side.  !My  eyes,  however,  were  bent  in  but  one 
direction  :  they  turned  westwards,  where  a  vast  plain 
stretched  away  towards  the  horizon,  its  varied  surface  pre- 
senting all  the  rich  and  cultivated  beauty  of  a  garden; 
villas  and  mansions  surrounded  with  large  parks;  waving 
cornfields  and  orchards  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  blossom. 
Towards  the  east  lay  the  sea;  the  coast  line  broken  into 
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juttiDg  promontories  and  little  bays,  dotted  with  white 
cottages,  with  here  and  there  some  white-sailed  skiff, 
scarce  moving  in  the  calm  air.  But  amid  all  this  out- 
spread loveliness  of  view,  my  attention  was  fixed  upon  a 
dense  and  heavy  cloud  that  seemed  balanced  in  the  bright 
atmosphere  far  away  in  the  distance.  Thither  my  eyes 
turned,  and  on  that  spot  was  my  gaze  riveted,  for  I  knew 
that  beneath  that  canopy  of  dull  smoke  lay  Dublin.  The 
distant  murmur  of  the  angry  voices  still  reached  me  as  I 
stood.  I  turned  one  backward  look;  the  road  was  lonely, 
not  a  shadow  moved  upon  it.  Before  me  the  mountain 
road  descended  in  a  zigzag  course  till  it  reached  the  valley. 
I  sprang  over  the  low  wall  that  skirted  the  wayside,  and 
with  my  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the  dark  cloud,  I  hurried  on. 
My  heart  grew  lighter  with  every  step ;  and  when  at  length 
I  reached  the  shelter  of  a  pine-wood,  and  perceived  no  sign 
of  being  pursued,  my  spirits  rose  to  such  a  pitch  of  excite- 
ment that  I  shouted  for  very  joy. 

For  above  an  hour  my  path  continued  within  the  shelter 
of  the  wood;  and  when  at  last  I  emerged,  it  was  not  with- 
out a  sense  of  sudden  fear  that  I  looked  back  upon  the 
mountains  which  frowned  above  me,  and  seemed  still  so 
near.  I  thought,  too,  I  could  mark  figures  on  the  road, 
and  imagined  I  could  see  them  moving  backwards  and 
forwards,  like  persons  seeking  for  something;  and  then  I 
shuddered  to  think  that  they  too  might  be  at  that  very 
moment  looking  at  me.  The  thought  added  fresh  speed  to 
my  flight,  and  for  some  miles  I  pressed  forward  without 
even  turning  once. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  as  I  drew  near  the  city. 
Hungry  and  tired  as  I  was,  the  fear  of  being  overtaken 
was  uppermost  in  my  thoughts;  and  as  I  mingled  in  the 
crowds  that  strolled  along  the  roads  enjoying  the  delicious 
calmness  of  a  summer's  eve,  I  shrank  from  every  eye  like 
something  guilty,  and  feared  that  every  glance  that  fell  on 
me  was  detection  itself. 

It  was  not  until  I  entered  the  city,  and  found  myself 
traversing  the  crowded  and  narrow  streets  that  formed  the 
outskirts,  that  I  felt  at  ease  ;  and  inquiring  my  way  to 
George's  Street  Barracks,  I  hurried  on,  regardless  of  the 
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strange  Bi|;lit(i  aiul  aciumla  about.  At  tint  hour  the  hvm 
bliT  [H)rtuiii  i>r  tht>  )M>[iiil»tiun  was  all  aatir;  tbrir  <U..t 
wutk  vmleil,  tlivy  wi-n-  i-ither  ^trulllIl{;  nlong  vitb  tl/>  : 
fauiilWs  f<ir  all  evening  wulk,  i>r  bUukIiU);  iu  )fruii|«  An'i:i>: 
till' uiiimTiiiM  iKllliul-KiiiKtT!!,  wki>  •i<>li|;lit'->)  tbrtr  ^u<lirtr- 
with  iliutribeH  ii^uiiiitt  llic  t'nii>ii,  atn)  riilttruluiu  4tt^t< 
Oil  the  Miiiintrv  of  the  <l;iy.  Theiw.  b<>»rT>T,  vrrr  i  t 
alwavH  iiiiiiiiilcKteil,  fi«r  ii»  I  jnuiMHi  i>n.  I  S4w  wf  i:-^ 
tiiM- cmiit  luiimtn-l  sfi/eil  ■•ii  tiy  the  »<>hiirn-.  ^iiii  1.  .rr.«: 
iifl  to  thf  ({iiiinlhmisc  to  ex|>lu)ii  iu>ui-  uncivil  or  r<|a^i<r^ 
kIIiinioii  til  Irfirl  i'»rtt)ere:i|{h<ir  Mr.  O-ik,  —  9>iKb<'Ti>itf.  '• 
uf  arliitniry  |>ow(t  U-iii^  Mirt-  Ut  elu-it  .1  hi-Arty  ^ru:.  : 
Hhnut  ■>(  iliTixioii  fnuii  the  iimK  whii-b  iii  lura  wm  r*  ] . ' : 
til  bv  tlif  si-Mi'Ts.  Thcsi*  M-oliliii);  iiiatt-ki-a  tpitr  ^c  < 
)HMr.iiiii-  >it  tiitiiult  til  till-  (own,  whirb  uii  Mjoe  (■cr.u.  .< 
lUil  not  >to|i  nlirirt  .it  iiKre  wiir  uf  w..r.l<i. 

In  tlie  I;ir(;i'r  aii'l  Iwtler  >ln'i-t»  hucIi  M'eiirN  wrf  ir.fv 
qiii-nt  ;    Imt   lure   [■.ttroN   of   niomittil  <lr.m-o>-u%  't  ]•     - 

|uL»M'il  Ir ti til  tiiiii',  ex<'lLiii|{iiih>  AS  tbi-y  »riit    .:•—.. 

Bi;;n.ils  A-t  to  till-  -Mt.-  "{  tb»*  .-ity;  «bil.- 1  r.'u.ii .(  i--  .  • 
tlitoni:t'iI  the  |i:itliw.iy.i,  ami  (-• 'iiverseil  in  .1  li.w  ;. 
wbii  li  bn>ki-  fort)i  iiiiw  ;iii<l  Ihi-n  iiitu  .1  ■t,irj;:e  y'.l  j.*  .  r.-i. 
»!>  Hoiiif  iiiti-rli-r-ice  on  the  ]i.irt  of  the  ntiltUtry  "■•■i;.«;  '■■ 
ev.t.-  tli.ir  ;»ii_Ty  ims-i-hh.  At  the  r.i-tlp  g^f'^  lb*-  .-r  »  . 
w,i%  (UMFf  .!.-:!,.■  .iii<l  .ti-iMFi-ntly  nior.-  lUini,;,  r.-i:;;t::..-  .  . 
th-  .!!  rt*  ..I  Ih-  -Iru-.-.u..  to  \.<:\,  (i..-ni  tn-iu  [  r»-  ; 
a;:;i:!i-t  tl,.-  riLliii:;^  :iii<l  l-MV-  ;»  !.|..i.-e  for  ihr  rjit  ,  i  .-■ 
wbicli   ttoin  tituB  tti  tiiue   ikhihI   1 
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career ;  and  thus  the  price  for  which  they  had  been  pur- 
chased—  either  in  rank,  place,  or  pounds  sterling  —  was 
cried  aloud  amid  shouts  of  derision  and  laughter,  or  the 
more  vindictive  yells  of  an  infuriated  populace. 

"Ha,  Ben  I  what  are  you  to  get  for  Baltinglass  ? 
Boroughs  is  up  in  the  market."  "Well,  Dick,  you  won't 
take  the  place;  nothing  but  hard  cash."  "Don't  be  hiding. 
Jemmy."  "Look  at  the  Prince  of  Orange,  boys!"  "A 
groan  for  the  Prince  of  Orange ! "  —  here  a  fearful  groan 
from  the  mob  echoed  through  the  streets.  "There  's  Luke 
Fox  ;  ha  !  stole  away ! "  —  here  followed  another  yell. 

With  difficulty  I  elbowed  my  way  through  the  densely- 
packed  crowd,  and  at  last  reached  the  corner  of  George's 
Street,  where  a  strong  police  force  was  stationed,  not  per- 
mitting the  passage  of  any  one  either  up  or  down  that 
great  thoroughfare.  Finding  it  impossible -to  penetrate  by 
this  way,  I  continued  along  Dame  Street,  where  I  found 
the  crowd  to  thicken  as  I  advanced.  Not  only  were 
the  pathways,  but  the  entire  streets,  filled  with  people; 
through  whom  the  dragoons  could  with  difficulty  force  a 
passage  for  the  carriages,  which  continued  at  intervals  to 
pass  down.  Around  the  statue  of  King  William  the  mob 
was  in  its  greatest  force.  Not  merely  the  railings  around 
the  statue,  but  the  figure  itself  was  surmounted  by  persons, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  their  elevated  and  secure  posi- 
tion, hurled  their  abuse  upon  the  police  and  military  with 
double  bitterness.  These  sallies  of  invective  were  always 
accompanied  by  some  humorous  allusion,  which  created  a 
laugh  among  the  crowd  beneath ;  to  which,  as  the  objects 
of  the  ridicule  were  by  no  means  insensible,  the  usual 
reply  was  by  charging  on  the  people,  and  a  command  to 
keep  back, — a  difficult  precept  when  pressed  forward  by 
some  hundreds  behind  them.  As  I  made  my  way  slowly 
through  the  moving  mass,  I  could  see  that  a  i)owerful  body 
of  horse  patrolled  between  the  mob  and  the  front  of  the 
College,  the  space  before  which  and  the  iron  railing's  being 
crammed  with  students  of  the  University,  ior  lo  their  caps 
md  gowns  bes|)oke  them.  Between  tliis  party  and  the 
others  a  constant  exchange  of  abuse  and  insult  was  main- 
taineS,  which  even  occasionally  came  to  blows  whenever 
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liv  th<*  Mildirrr,  ]<n-*r:.b-u  :l-  if. 

In  tti«  iiitrrv.U  l--twrrn  ttii  ^  r;-.*I  :*«:•«,  ■ 
b^r'i  ewru(;>-  »ii9  «'i;!i?- :  to  jm-*;  kl;  :.-:*  • 
dati-  for  th*  tiiitxrv  cf  ■■!*-  vi<i  i:.r  -  i-^-r-t.  :  •  f 
iii>-t  Ills  Uui*-  uikI  jMi'ixtc. 

"II:..  l.r..k.-n  l-ak.  ll.P-  \.-J  gv!  tu.  ..  k 
"11,1.   i.M  viiit  .:.-,    f:.-.!'" 

"Ihi.i-  .-h.-.-r*  l.T  F'.—i.  U:-:"  >l-r.-  l  ^  -. 
tl»-  r.,1].-^..-;  Mill  in  th-  ]<>ii<l  i-rv  t:,.-  \.;:-  :  : 
IK-til-  w.rc  itilriiii>.l,  Iiiit  Miily  t<i  btvA  f.r:.  t:u 
iij.-iil   into  fiirtli*T  lii'fU!--. 

'•  II.  r-  Iw  .■..in.-,  brrn  I,-  .■..„>.*  ■  "  ...i :  '.-..■  m 
»■;■>  Il..r.-...r  J..''II  tilk.->-ilri>ltj^'  :!'-:,;:;...■.( 
<ii-l  iil.->  yt'ur  liHii'-r.  :iti<l  lu.iv  y^'U  in-vt-r  «4; 
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before  the  dense  crowd  would  permit  anything  to  be  seen. 
Suddenly,  however,  a  cheer  arose  wilder  and  louder  than 
any  I  had  yet  heard ;  from  the  street  to  the  very  housetops 
the  cry  was  caught  up  and  repeated,  while  a  tumultuous 
joy  seemed  to  rock  the  crowd  as  they  moved  to  and  fro. 

At  this  moment  the  excitement  was  almost  maddening. 
Every  neck  was  strained  in  one  direction,  every  eye  pointed 
thither,  while  the  prolonged  cheering  was  sustained  with  a 
roar  as  deafening  as  the  sea  in  a  storm.  At  last  the  crowd 
were  forced  back,  and  I  saw  three  gentlemen  advancing 
abreast :  the  two  outside  ones  were  holding  between  them 
the  weak  and  trembling  figure  of  an  old  and  broken  man, 
whose  emaciated  form  and  withered  face  presented  the 
very  extreme  of  lassitude  and  weakness;  his  loose  coat 
hung  awkwardly  on  his  spare  and  shrunken  form,  and 
he  moved  along  in  a  shuffling,  slipshod  fashion.  As  they 
mounted  the  steps  of  the  Parliament  House,  the  cheering 
grew  wilder  and  more  enthusiastic ;  and  I  wondered  how 
he  who  was  evidently  the  object  could  seem  so  indifferent 
to  the  welcome  thus  given  him,  as  with  bent-down  head  he 
pressed  on,  neither  turning  right  nor  left.  With  seeming 
difficulty  he  was  assisted  up  the  steps,  when  he  slowly 
turued  round,  and  removing  his  hat,  saluted  the  crowd. 
The  motion  was  a  simple  one,  but  in  its  very  simplicity 
was  its  power.  The  broad  white  forehead,  — across  which 
some  scanty  hair  floated, — the  eye  that  now  beamed  proudly 
forth,  was  turned  upon  them ;  and  never  was  the  magic  of 
a  look  more  striking.  For  a  second  all  was  hushed,  and 
then  a  very  thunder  of  applause  rolled  out,  and  the  name 
of  Henry  Grattan  burst  from  every  tongue. 

Just  then  one  of  the  mob,  exasperated  by  a  stroke  from 
the  flat  of  a  dragoon's  sabre,  had  caught  the  soldier  by  the 
foot  and  flung  him  from  his  saddle  to  the  ground;  his  com- 
rades flew  to  his  rescue  at  once,  and  charged  the  crowd, 
which  fell  back  before  them.  The  College  men,  taking 
advantage  of  this,  sprang  forward  on  the  mob,  armed  with 
their  favorite  weapons,  their  hurdles  of  strong  oak;  the 
street  was  immediately  torn  up  behind,  and  a  shower  of 
paving  stones  poured  in  upon  the  luckless  military,  now 
completely  hemmed  in  between  both  parties.      Yells  of 
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of  the  soldiers  a  company  marched  out  in  Schelon^  and  drew 
up  as  if  on  parade.  All  was  stilled;  not  a  man  moved  in 
the  crowd,  —  indeed  our  tactics  seemed  now  at  an  end ; 
when  suddenly  the  word,  "Make  ready  —  present  1"  was 
called  out,  and  the  same  instant  a  ringing  discharge  of 
musketry  tore  through  the  crowd.  Never  did  I  witness 
such  a  scene  as  followed.  All  attempts  to  retreat  were 
blocked  up  by  the  pressure  from  behind ;  and  the  sight  of 
the  wounded  who  fell  by  the  discharge  of  the  soldiers 
seemed  to  paralyze  every  effort  of  the  mob.  One  terrified 
cry  rose  from  the  mass,  as  they  shrank  from  the  muskets. 
Again  the  ramrods  were  heard  clinking  in  the  barrels.  I 
saw  there  was  but  one  moment,  and  cried  out,  "  Courage, 
lads,  and  down  upon  them ! "  —  and  with  that  I  dashed 
madly  forward,  followed  by  the  mob,  that  like  a  mighty 
mass  now  rolled  heavily  after  me.  The  soldiers  fell  back 
as  we  came  on ;  their  bayonets  were  brought  to  the  charge ; 
the  word  "Fire  low  I "  was  passed  along  the  line,  and  a 
bright  sheet  of  flame  flashed  forth,  and  was  answered  by 
a  scream  of  anguish  that  drowned  the  crash  of  the  fire.  In 
the  rush  backwards  I  was  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  at 
first  believed  I  had  been  shot;  but  I  soon  perceived  I  was 
safe,  and  sprang  to  my  legs.  But  the  same  moment  a  blow 
on  the  head  from  the  but-end  of  a  musket  smote  me  to 
the  earth,  and  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  anything  very 
clearly  afterwards.  I  had,  indeed,  a  faint,  dreamy  recol- 
lection of  being  danced  upon  and  trampled  by  some  hun- 
dred heavy  feet,  and  then  experiencing  a  kind  of  swinging, 
rocking  motion,  as  if  carried  on  something;  but  these  sen- 
sations are  far  too  vague  to  reason  upon,  much  less  to 
chronicle. 
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Thali   I  had  not  fallen  into  unfriendly  hands  was  about 
theert^^ut  to  which  my  deductions  led  me;  and  with  this 
consolatory  fact,  and  a  steady  resolve  to  remain  awake 
tliwe  days,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  interrogate  the  first  visi- 
tor who  should  approach  me,  I  mustered  all  my  patience, 
Mid  ^'aited  quietly.     What  hour  of  the  day  it  was  when 
^^  I  awoke  to  even  thus  much  of  consciousness  I  cannot 
say;  but  I  well  remember  watching  what  appeared  to  me 
twelve  mortal  hours  in  my  anxious  expectation.     At  last 
a  key  turned  in  an  outer  lock,  a  door  opened,  and  I  heard 
a  heavy  foot  enter.     This  was  shortly  followed  by  another 
step,  whose    less    imposing    tread   was,   I    suspected,   a 
Woman's. 

**  Where,  in  the  devil's  name,  is  the  candle  ? "  said  a 
gruff  voice,  that  actually  seemed  to  me  not  unknown.     "  I 
left  it  on  the  table  when  I  went  out.     Oh,   my  shin's 
bn>ke !  —  that  infernal  table ! " 
**0h,  Lord!  oh,  Lord!"  screamed  the  female  voice. 
*^  Ah,  you ' ve  caught  it  too !  "  cried  the  other,  in  glee ; 
"did  you  think  you  saw  a  little  blue  flame  before  you  when 
your  shin  was  barked  ?  " 

"You're  a  monster!"  said  the  lady,  in  a  tone  of  pas- 
sionate indignation. 

•*Here  it  is,  — I  have  it,"  replied  the  other,  not  paying 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  endearing  epithet  last  be- 
stowed; "and  damn  me,  if  it's  not  burned  down  to  the 
socket.  Halloo  there,  Peter  Dodd !  You  scoundrel,  where 
are  you  ?  " 

''Call  him  Saladin,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  sneer,  "and 
perhaps  he  '11  answer." 

"Imp  of  darkness,  where  are  you  gone  to?  Peter  — 
Dodd  —  Dodd  —  Peter !  Ah,  you  young  blackguard !  where 
irere  you  all  this  time  ?  " 

"Asleep,  sir;  sure  you  know  well,  sir,  it's  little  rest  I 
get^"  said  a  thin,  childish  voice  in  answer.  **  Wiis  n't  it 
five  o'clock  this  morning  when  I  devilled  the  two  kidneys 
TS  bad  for  supper  for  the  four  officers,  and  ha/I  to  Fx^rrey 
the  kian  pepper  over  the  way  ?  " 

"I'll  bore  a  gimlet  hole  through  your  pineal  gland, 
and  stuff  it  with  brass-headed  nails,  if  you  rej^ly  to  rne. 
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The  door  closed  as  the  imp  made  hU  exit,  and  there  was 
silence  for  some  seconds,  during  which  my  uppermost 
thought  was,  "What  infernal  mischance  has  thrown  me 
into  a  lunatic  asylum?"     At  length  the  man  spoke, — 

"I  say,  Anna  Maria,  Cradock  has  this  run  of  luck  a  loug 
time." 

"Heplajrsbetter  than  you,"  responded  the  lady,  sharply. 

"I  deny  it,"  rejoined  he,  angrily.     "I  play  whist  better 


than  any  man  that  ever  lived,  except  the  Begum  of  Soutan- 
cantantarabad,  who  beat  my  father.  They  pluyed  for  laca 
of  rupees  on  the  points,  and  a  territory  on  the  rub;  five  to 
two,  first  game  against  the  loser,  in  white  elephants." 

"How  you  do  talk  I"  said  Anna  Maria.  "Do  you  forget 
that  all  this  rubbish  does  n't  go  down  with  me  ?  " 

"Well,  I  mean  old  Hickory,  that  hod  the  snufFshop  in 
Bath,  used  only  to  give  me  one  point  in  the  rub,  and  we 
played  forsixpence;  damme,  I  'II  not  forget  it, —  he  cleaued 
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if 

\  me  out  in  no  time.     Tink,  tink,  a-tink-a-tink,  tink-a-t 

a-dido!    Here^  Saladin!  bear  me  the  spicy  cup,  ambrc 
^  boy ! " 

/i  *^  Ahem ! ^'  said  the  lady,  in  a  tone  that  didn't  sound 

J.  actly  like  concurrence. 

f.  "Eat  a  few  dates,  and  then  repose,"  said  the  deep  vc 

i  "  I  wish  I  had  them,  av  they  were  eatable,"  said  Sala 

^  as  he  turned  away. 

^  "Wretch,  you  have  forgotten  to  salaam;    exit  sloi 

Tink,    tink,    a-tink-a-tink !      Anna  Maria,    he's  devi 
good  now  for  black  parts;  I  think  I  '11  make  Jones  b: 
}  him  out.     Wouldn't  it  be  original  to  make  Othello 

\  broken   English  ?     *  Farewell  de  camp ! '     Eh,   by  J( 

4  that 's  a  fine  thought.     *  De  spirit  stir  a  drum,  de  pi< 

f  pipe.'     By  Jove!     I  like  that  notion.'' 

Here  the  gentleman  rose  in  a  glorious  burst  of  enth 
asm,  and  began  repeating  snatches  from  Shakspeare, 
^  the  pleasant  travesty  he  had  hit  upon. 

^  "Cradock  revoked,  and  you  never  saw  him,"  said 

i  liidy,  dryly,  interrupting  the  monologue. 

■;  "  I  did  see  it  clearly  enough,  but  I  had  done  so  twice 

V  same  game,"  said  he,  gayly;  "and  if  the  grave  wen 

'"'  give  up   its  dead,   I,  too,  should  be  a  murderer.     1 

y  thouglit  that,  is  n't  it  ? '' 

"He  won  seventeen  and  sixpence  from  you,"  rejoi 
she,   pettishly. 

"Two  bad  half-crowns,  — dowlas,  filthy  dowlas," 
^  the  answer. 

"  And  the  hopeful  young  gentleman  in  the  next  ro 
—  what  profitable  intentions,   may  I  ask  you,  have 
with  resi)ect  to  him  ?•' 

**  Burke !    Tom  Burke !    Bless  your  heart,  he  's  only 
and  heir  to  Burke  of  Mount  Blazes,  in  the  county  Gal\i 
His  father  keeps  three  packs  of  harriers,  one  of  fox, 
another  of  staghounds, — a  kind  of  brindled  devils,  tl 
feet  eight  in  lieight;    he  won't  take  them   under, 
father  and   mine  were  schoolfellows  at   Dundunderan 
in  the  Himalaya,  and  he  —  that  is,  old  Burke  —  saved 
father's  life  in  a  tiger  hunt.     And  am  I  to  forget 
I  heritage  of  gratitude  my  father  left  me?" 
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"  You  ought  not,  perhaps,  since  it  was  the  only  one  he 
bequeathed,^'  quoth  the  lady. 

"  What !  is  the  territory  of  Shamdoonah  and  Bunfuntera- 
bad  nothing  ?  are  the  great  suits  of  red  emeralds  and  blue 
opal,  that  were  once  the  crown  jewels  of  Saidh  Sing  Doo- 
lah,  nothing  ?  is  the  scymitar  of  Hafiz,  with  verses  of  the 
Koran  in  letters  of  pure  brilliants,  nothing  ?  " 

"You'll  drive  me  distracted  with  your  insane  folly," 
rejoined  the  lady,  rising  and  pushing  back  her  chair  with 
violence.  "  To  talk  this  way  when  you  know  you  have  n't 
got  a  five  pound  note  in  the  world." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  out  the  jolly  voice  of  the  other; 
"that's  good,  faith.  If  I  only  consented  to  dip  my  Irish 
property,  I  could  raise  fourteen  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand pounds,  — so  Mahony  tells  me.  But  I'll  never  give 
up  the  royalties,  —  never !  There,  you  have  my  last  word 
on  the  matter:  rather  than  surrender  my  tin  mine,  I'd 
consent  to  starve  on  twelve  thousand  a  year,  and  resign 
my  claim  to  the  title  which,  I  believe,  the  next  session 
will  give  me;  and  when  you  are  Lady  Machinery  —  some- 
thing or  other  —  maybe  they  won't  bite,  eh  ?  Rdmskins 
versus  wrinkles." 

A  violent  bang  of  the  door  announced  at  this  moment 
the  exit  of  the  lady  in  a  rage,  to  which  her  companion 
paid  no  attention,  as  he  continued  to  mumble  to  himself, 
"  Surrender  the  royalties,  —  never !  Oh,  she 's  gone. 
Well,  she's  not  far  wrong,  after  all.  I  dare  not  draw  a 
cheque  on  my  own  exchequer  at  this  moment  for  a  larger 
sum  than  —  let  me  see  —  twenty-four,  twenty-five,  twenty- 
eight  and  tenpence ;  with  twenty-nine  shillings,  the  grand 
firm  of  Bubblieton  and  Co.  must  shut  up  and  suspend  their 
payments."  So  saying,  he  walked  from  the  room  in  stately 
fashion,  and  closed  the  door  after  him. 

My  first  thought,  as  I  listened  to  this  speech,  was  one  of 
gratefulness  that  I  had  fallen  into  the  friendly  hands  of 
my  old  coach  companion,  whose  kindness  still  lived  fresh 
in  my  memory ;  my  next  was,  what  peculiar  form  of  mad- 
ness could  account  for  the  strange  outpouring  I  had  just 
overheard,  in  which  my  own  name  was  so  absurdly  intro- 
duced, coupled  with  family  circumstances  I  knew  never  had 
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occurred.  Sleep  was  now  oat  of  the  question  with  me; 
for  whole  hours  long  I  could  do  nothing  but  revolve  in  my 
mind  all  the  extraordinary  odds  and  ends  of  my  friend 
Bubbleton's  conversation,  which  I  remembered  to  have 
been  so  struck  by  at  my  first  meeting  with  him.  The 
miraculous  adventures  of  his  career,  his  hairbreadth 
^scapes,  his  enormous  wealth,  the  voluptuous  ease  of  his 
daily  life,  and  his  habits  of  luxury  and  expenditure  with 
which  he  then  astounded  me,  had  now  received  some  solu- 
tion; while,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  something  in  his 
own  common-sense  observations  to  himself  that  puzzled  me 
much,  and  gave  a  great  difficulty  to  all  my  calculations 
concerning  him. 

To  all  these  conflicting  doubts  and  difficulties  sleep  at 
last  succeeded.  But  better  far  for  me  it  had  not;  for  with 
it  came  dreams  such  as  sick  men  only  experience :  all  the 
distorted  images  that  rose  before  my  wandering  faculties, 
mingling  with  the  strange  fragments  of  Bubbleton's  con- 
versation, made  a  phantasmagoria  the  most  perplexing  and 
incom})rehensible;  and  which,  even  on  waking,  I  could 
not  banish,  so  comjiletely  had  Saladinand  his  pas  seulj  the 
guitar,  the  hookah,  and  the  suit  of  red  emeralds  taken  hold 
of  my  erring  intellect. 

Candid,  though  not  fair  reader,  have  you  ever  been 
tipsy  ?  Have  you  ever  gone  so  far  over  the  boundary 
line  that  separates  the  land  of  mere  sobriety  from  ite 
neighboring  territory,  the  country  of  irresponsible  im- 
pulses, that  you  actually  doubted  which  was  the  way  back, 
—  that  you  thought  you  saw  as  much  good  sense  and  good 
judgment  on  the  one  side  of  the  frontier  as  the  other,  with 
only  a  strong  balance  of  good-fellowship  to  induce  a  prefer- 
ence ?  If  you  know  this  state,  —  if  you  have  taken  the 
precise  quantum  of  champagne  or  moselle  mousseux  that 
induces  it,  and  yet  goes  no  farther, — then  do  you  per- 
fectly understand  all  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  my  wak- 
ing moments,  and  you  can  appreciate  the  arduous  task  I 
undertook  in  my  effort  to  separate  the  real  from  the  im- 
aginary, the  true  types  from  their  counterfeits;  in  a  word, 
the  wanderings  of  my  own  brain  from  those  of  Captain 
Bubbleton's. 
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treacherous  ! "  said  he.  "  Keep  down  your  hands ;  keep 
them  under  the  bedclothes.  I  'd  put  a  bullet  through  your 
skull  if  you  stirred ! " 

I  again  protested  that  any  manifestation  of  quietness  he 
asked  for  I  would  immediately  comply  with,  and  begged 
him  to  sit  down  beside  me  and  tell  me  where  I  was  and 
how  I  had  come  hither.  Having  established  an  outwork 
of  a  table  and  two  chairs  between  us,  and  cautiously  hav- 
ing left  the  door  ajar  to  secure  his  retreat,  he  drew  the 
scymitar  and  placed  it  before  him,  his  eyes  being  fixed  on 
me  the  entire  time. 

"Well,"  said  he,  as  he  assumed  a  seat,  and  leaned  his 
arm  on  the  table,  "so  you  are  quiet  at  last.  Lord,  what 
a  frightful  lunatic  you  were!  Nobody  would  approach 
your  bed  but  me.  The  stoutest  keeper  of  Swift's  Hospital 
fled  from  the  spot;  while  I  said,  *  Leave  him  to  me;  the 
human  eye  is  your  true  agent  to  humble  the  pride  of 
maniacal  frenzy.'" 

With  these  words  he  fixed  on  me  a  look  such  as  the 
chief  murderer  in  a  melodrama  assumes  at  the  moment  he 
proceeds  to  immolate  a  whole  family. 

"You  infernal  young  villain,  how  I  subdued  you!  how 
you  quailed  before  me!" 

There  was  something  so  ludicrous  in  the  contrast  of  this 
bravery  with  his  actual  terror,  that  again  I  burst  out  a- 
laughing;  upon  which  he  sprang  up,  and  brandishing  his 
sabre,  vowed  vengeance  on  me  if  I  stirred.  After  a  con- 
siderable time  spent  thus,  I  at  last  succeeded  in  impressing 
him  with  the  fact,  that  ii  I  had  all  the  will  in  the  world 
to  tear  him  to  pieces,  my  strength  would  not  suffice  to 
carry  me  to  the  door,  — an  assurance  which,  however  sor- 
rowfully made  by  me,  I  perceived  to  afford  him  the  most 
unmixed  satisfaction. 

"That's  right,  quite  right,"  said  he;  "and  mad  should 
he  be  indeed  who  would  measure  strength  with  me.  The 
red  men  of  Tuscarora  always  called  me  the  *  Great  Buffalo. ' 
I  used  to  carry  a  bark  canoe  with  my  squaw  and  nine  little 
black  devils  under  one  arm,  so  as  to  leave  the  other  free 
for  my  tomahawk.     *  He,  how,  he ! '  that 's  the  war  step." 

Here  he  stooped  down  to  his  knees,  and  then  sprang  up 
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again,  with  a  yell  that  actually  made  me  start,  and  brought 
a  new  actor  on  the  scene  in  the  person  of  Anna  Maria, 
whose  name  I  had  so  frequently  heard  the  night  before. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  said  the  lady,  a  short,  squab- 
like woman,  of  nearly  the  captain's  age,  but  none  of  his 
personal  attractions.  "We  can't  have  him  screaming  all 
day  in  that  fashion." 

**lt  isn't  he;  it  was  I  who  was  performing  the  war 
dance.  Come,  now,  let  down  your  hair,  and  be  a  squaw, 
—  do.  What  trouble  is  it  ?  And  bring  in  Saladin;  we'll 
get  up  a  combat  scene.     Devilish  fine  thought  that ! " 

The  indignant  look  of  the  lady  in  reply  to  this  modest 
proposal  again  overpowered  me,  and  I  sank  back  in  my  bed 
exhausted  with  laughter,  —  an  emotion  which  I  was  forceti 
to  subdue  as  well  as  I  might  on  beholding  the  angry  coun- 
tenance with  which  the  lady  regarded  me. 

"I  say,  Burke,"  cried  the  captain,  "let  me  present  you 
to  my  sister,  Miss  Anna  ^laria  Bubbleton." 

A  very  dry  recognition  on  Miss  Anna  Maria's  part  re- 
plied to  the  effort  I  made  to  salute  her;  and  as  she  turned 
on  her  heel,  she  said  to  her  brother,  "Breakfast's  ready," 
and  left  the  room. 

Bubbleton  jumped  up  at  this,  rubbed  his  mouth  ple;is- 
anth'  with  his  hand,  smacked  his  lips,  and  then  dropping 
his  voice  to  a  whisper,  muttered,  "Excuse  me,  Tom;  but 
if  I  have  a  weakness  it  is  for  Yarmouth  bloaters,  and 
anchovy  toast,  milk  chocolate,  marmalade,  hot  rolls,  and 
reindeer  tongue,  with  a  v(*ry  small  glass  of  pure  white 
brandy  as  a  qualifier.'*  So  saying,  he  whisked  about  and 
made  his  exit. 

While  my  host  was  thus  occupied,  I  was  visited  by  the 
regimental  surgeon,  who  informed  me  that  my  illness  had 
now  been  (►f  some  weeks'  duration;  severe  brain  fever, 
with  varic>us  attending  evils,  and  a  broken  arm,  being  the 
happy  results  of  my  evening's  adventure  at  the  Parliament 
House. 

"l^ubbleton  is  an  old  friend  of  yours,"  continued  the 
doctor.  And  then,  without  giving  me  time  to  reply,  abi- 
ded, "Caj>ital  fellow, — no  better;  a  little  given  to  the 
miraculous,  eh?  but  nothing  worse." 
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"Why,  he  does  indeed  seem  to  have  a  strong  vein  for 
fiction,"  said  I,  half  timidly. 

"Bless  your  heart,  he  never  ceases.  His  world  is  an 
ideal  thing,  full  of  impossible  people  and  events,  where  he 
has  lived  at  least  some  centuries,  enjoying  the  intimacies 
of  princes,  statesmen,  poets,  and  warriors.  He  has,  in 
his  own  estimation,  unlimited  wealth  and  unbounded  re- 
sources, the  want  of  which  he  is  never  convinced  of  till 
pressed  for  five  shillings  to  buy  his  dinner." 

"And  his  sister,"  said  I;  "what  of  her  ?" 

"  Just  as  strange  a  character  in  the  opposite  direction. 
She  is  as  matter  of  fact  as  he  is  imaginative.  To  all  his 
flights  she  as  resolutely  enters  a  dissentient;  and  he  never 
inflates  his  balloon  of  miracles  without  her  stepping  for- 
ward to  punch  a  hole  in  it.     But  here  they  come." 

"I  say.  Pepper,  how  goes  your  patient?  Spare  no 
pains,  old  fellow,  —  no  expense;  only  get  him  round. 
I've  left  a  cheque  for  you  for  five  hundred  in  the  next 
room.  This  is  no  regimental  case;  come,  come!  it's?;iy 
way,  and  I  insist  upon  it." 

Pepper  bowed  with  an  air  of  the  deepest  gratitude,  and 
actually  looked  so  overpowered  by  the  liberality  that  I 
began  to  suspect  there  might  be  less  truth  in  his  account 
of  Bubbleton  than  I  thought  a  few  minutes  before. 

"All  insanity  has  left  him, — that's  pleasant.  I  say, 
Tom,  you  must  have  had  glorious  thoughts,  eh  ?  When 
you  were  mad,  did  you  ever  think  you  were  an  anaconda 
bolting  a  goat,  or  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  when  the 
foundation  began  to  shift  ? " 

"No,  never." 

"  How  odd !  I  remember  being  once  thrown  on  my  head 
off  a  drag.  I  was  breaking  in  a  pair  of  young  unicorns  for 
the  Queen  of " 

"No!  "  said  Anna  Maria,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  holding 
up  her  finger,  at  the  same  moment,  in  token  of  reproof. 

The  captain  became  mute  on  the  instant,  and  the  very 
word  he  was  about  to  utter  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  he 
stood  with  his  mouth  open,  like  one  in  cncliantnient. 

"You  said  a  little  weak  tea,  I  think,"  said  Miss  Bubble- 
ton,  turning  towards  the  doctor. 
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"Yet,  uul  Rome  dry  tout,  if  W  Ukrd  it;  utd,  i 
or  two,  s  half  gUu  of  wine  and  water." 

"Some  of  that  Uikay  uM  ri]>]u  EiU-rhaiy  sent  u 

"No,"  laid  the  lady  again,  iii  the  mum-  bm-  ■•f  n 

"Awl  perha|ia,  after  a  week,  the  o{>i>n  mt  tad 
exercise  in  a  carriat^r." 

"  The  boruuuhe  and  the  four  {wnieft,  **  intr 
Itubbletnn. 

"No!"  re|ieatMl  MisH  Anna  Mariu,  Uit  in  surb 
of  im|ierious  ini-aning  thut  thv  \nnit  mjiCtiii  4--tuj 
iHwk,  and  iiiilj  muttcn^l  to  liiniNrlf,  "Wh^t  «»uM 
UHe  of  Wealth,  if  imu  ciiuM  n't  (imtribute  t>>  tUf  mj 
of  one'N  friends?" 

"Then-'ii  the  drum  (nr  (araile,**  cti-il  tiie 
"you'll  lie  late,  and  no  itliaU   I." 

Thi>y  iKith  IniHtlt-*)  out  nf  th<>  nmiii  loKi-tln'r .  wbi 
Anna  Maria,  Liking  her  work  out  of  a  !ini4>l  Ui^ 
rietl  on  lier  arm,  iln-w  a  rliair  to  th>'  hiicIhw  tui  vi 
having  f|uictly  intiinabHl  ti  me  th.il.  .kt  ■■<'»v.-r*jt 
deenit-d  injiirioiist  to  m>;  I  mu«t  not  )>]'-.>k  •■u-  •tlL^ 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

AN   UXLOOKED-FOR  VISITOR. 

All  my  endeavors  to  ascertain  the  steps  by  which  I 
came  to  occupy  my  present  abode  were  fruitless,  inasmuch 
as  Captain  Bubbleton  contrived  to  surround  his  explana- 
tion with  such  a  mist  of  doubtful  if  not  impossible  cir-, 
cumstances,  that  I  gave  up  the  effort  in  despair,  and  was 
obliged  to  sit  down  satisfied  with  the  naked  fact,  that  it 
was  by  some  soldiers  of  his  company  I  was  captured,  and 
by  them  brought  to  the  guard-house.  Strangely  enough, 
too,  I  found,  that  in  his  self -mystification  the  worthy  cap- 
tain had  invested  me  with  all  the  honors  of  a  stanch  loyal- 
ist who  had  earned  his  cracked  skull  in  defence  of  the 
soldiery  against  the  mob;  and  this  prevailing  impression 
gave  such  a  tone  to  his  narrative,  that  he  not  only  set  to 
work  to  trace  back  a  whole  generation  of  Burkes  famed  for 
their  attachment  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  but  also  took  a 
peep  into  the  probable  future,  where  he  saw  me  covered 
with  rewards  for  my  heroism  and  gallantry. 

Young  as  I  was,  I  hesitated  long  how  far  I  dare  trust 
him  with  the  real  state  of  the  case.  I  felt  that  in  so  doing 
I  should  either  expose  him  to  the  self-reproach  of  having 
harbored  one  he  would  deem  a  rebel ;  or,  by  withdrawing 
from  me  his  protection,  give  him  perhaps  greater  pain  by 
compelling  him  to  such  an  ungracious  act.  Yet  how  could 
I  receive  attention  and  kindness  under  these  false  colors? 
This  was  a  puzzling  and  difficult  thing  to  resolve ;  and  a 
hundred  times  a  day  I  wished  I  had  never  been  rescued  by 
him,  but  taken  my  chance  of  the  worst  fortune  had  in  store 
for  me. 

While,  therefore,  my  strength  grew  with  every  day, 
these  thoughts  harassed  and  depressed  me.  The  continual 
conflict  in  my  mind  deprived  me  of  all  ease,  and  scarcely 
a  morning  broke  in  which  I  had  not  decided  on  avowing 
my  real  position  and  my  true  sentiments;  and  still,  when 
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the  moment  came,  the  flighty  uncertainty  of  Babbleton'a 
manner,  his  caprice  and  indiscretion,  aU  frightened  me, 
and  I  was  silent.  I  hoped,  too,  that  some  questioning  on 
his  part  might  give  me  a  fitting  opportunity  for  such  a  dis- 
closure; but  here  again  I  was  deceived.  The  jolly  captain 
was  far  too  busy  inventing  his  own  history  of  me,  to  think 
of  asking  for  mine;  and  I  found  out  from  the  surgeon  of 
the  regiment,  that  according  to  the  statement  made  at  the 
mess-table,  I  was  an  only  son,  possessed  of  immense  es- 
tates,—  somewhat  encumbered,  to  be  sure  (among  other 
4ebts,  a  large  jointure  to  my  mother) ;  that  I  had  come  up 
to  town  to  consult  the  Attorney-General  about  the  succes- 
sion to  a  title  long  in  abej-anee  in  my  family,  and  was 
going  down  to  the  House  in  Lord  Castlereagh's  carriage, 
when,  fired  by  the  ruffianism  of  the  mob  I  sprang  out,  and 
struck  one  of  the  ringleaders,  etc. 

How  this  visionary  history  had  its  origin,  or  whether  it 
had  any  save  in  the  wandering  fancies  of  his  brain,  I  know 
not;  but  either  by  frequent  rei>etition  of  it,  or  by  the  strong 
hold  a  favorite  notion  sometimes  will  take  of  a  weak  intel- 
lect, he  so  far  believed  it  true  that  he  wrote  more  than  one 
letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh  to  assure  him  that  I  was  rapidly 
recovering,  and  would  be  delighted  to  receive  him;  which, 
whether  from  a  knowledge  of  the  captain's  character,  or 
his  indifference  as  to  my  fate,  the  Secretary  certainly 
never  took  anv  notice  of  whatever. 

Kubbleton  had  too  much  experience  of  similar  instances 
of  nt'irlect  to  l>e  either  afflicted  or  offended  at  this  silence; 
on  tlie  contrary,  he  satisfied  his  mind  by  au  excuse  of  his 
own  inventing,  and  went  about  saying.  "I  think  we  '11  have 
Castlereai'h  down  to-dav  to  see  Hurke,"  until  it  became  a 
cant  on  parade  and  a  jest  at  mess. 

Meanwhile  his  active  mind  was  not  lying  dormant.  In- 
dignant that  no  inquiries  had  been  made  after  me,  and 
astonished  that  no  aide-de-camp  —  not  even  a  liveried  me- 
nial of  the  Viceroy's  household  —  had  come  down  to  re- 
ceive the  daily  bulletin  of  my  health,  and  somewhat 
piqued,  perhaps,  that  his  own  imiwjrtant  services  reganl- 
ing  me  remained  unacknowledged,  he  set  al)Out  springing 
a  mine  for  himself  which  very  nearly  In^came  my  ruin. 
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After  about  ten  days  spent  by  me  in  this  state  of  pain- 
ful vacillation,  my  mind  vibrating  between  two  opposite 
courses,  and  seeing  arguments  for  either,  both  in  the  mat- 
ter-of-fact shortness  of  Miss  Bubbleton's  not  over-courteous 
manner,  and  the  splendidly  liberal  and  vast  conceptions  of 
her  brother,  I  went  to  my  bed  one  night  resolved  that  on 
the  very  next  morning  I  would  hesitate  no  longer;  and  as 
my  strength  would  now  permit  of  my  being  able  to  walk 
unassisted,  I  would  explain  freely  to  Bubbleton  every  cir- 
cumstance of  my  life,  and  take  my  leave  of  him,  to  wan- 
der, I  knew  not  where.  This  decision  at  length  being 
come  to,  I  slept  more  soundly  than  I  had  slept  for  many 
nights,  nor  awoke  until  the  loud  step  and  the  louder  voice 
of  the  captain  had  aroused  me  from  my  slumbers. 

"Eh,  Tom!  a  good  night,  my  lad?  How  soundly  you 
sleep !  Just  like  the  Lachigong  Indians ;  they  go  to  bed 
after  the  hunting  season,  and  never  wake  till  the  bears 
come  in  next  fall.  I  had  the  knack  myself  once ;  but  then 
I  always  took  six  or  seven  dozen  of  strong  Burton  ale  first; 
and  that,  they  said,  wasn't  quite  fair.  But  for  a  white 
man,  I  'd  back  myself  for  a  thousand  to-morrow.  But 
what 's  this  I  have  to  tell  you?  Something  or  other  was 
in  my  head  for  you.  Oh,  I  have  it !  I  say,  Tom,  old  fel- 
low, I  think  I  have  touched  them  up  to  some  purpose. 
They  did  n't  expect  it.  No,  hang  it !  they  little  knew 
what  was  in  store  for  them;  they  were  n't  quite  prepared 
for  it.     By  Jove,  that  they  were  n't !  " 

"Who  are  they?"  said  I,  sitting  up  in  my  bed,  and 
somewhat  curious  to  hear  something  of  these  astonished 
individuals. 

"The  Government,  my  lad;  the  Castle;  the  Private 
Sec. ;  the  Major ;  the  Treasury ;  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth ; 
the  —  what  d'  ye  call  them?  —  the  Privy  Council." 
Why,  what  has  happened  them?  " 
I  '11  show  you  what 's  happened.  Lie  down  again  and 
compose  yourself.  He  won't  be  here  before  twelve  o'clock; 
though,  by  the  bye,  I  promised  on  my  honor  not  to  say  a 
word  about  his  coming.     But  it 's  over  now. " 

"  Who  is  it?  "  said  I,  eagerly. 

"Oh,  I  can't  tell  now.     You  '11  see  him  very  soon;  and 
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right  glad  he  '11  be  to  see  you,  so  he  says.  But  here  they 
are;  here  's  the  whole  affair." 

So  saying,  he  covered  the  bed  with  a  mass  of  news- 
papers, and  blotted,  ill-written  manuscripts,  among  which 
he  commenced  a  vigorous  search  at  once. 

"Here  it  is;  I've  found  it  out.  Listen  to  this:  *The 
Press,  Friday,  August  10.  The  magnificent  ourang-outang 
that  Captain  Bubbleton  is  about  to  present  to  the  Laily- 
Lieutenant  —  '  No,  that  is  n't  it;  it  must  be  in  Faulkner. 
Ay,  here  we  have  it:  'In  Captain  Bubbleton's  forthcom- 
ing volume,  which  we  have  been  favored  with  a  private 
perusal  of,  a  very  singular  account  is  given  of  the  gigantic 
mouse  found  in  Candia,  which  grows  to  the  size  of  a  com- 
mon mastiff  — '  No,  that 's  not  it.  You  've  heard  of  that, 
Tom,  though,  have  n't  you?  " 

"Never,"  said  I,  trying  to  repress  a  smile. 

"I  'm  amazed  at  that;  never  heard  of  my  curious  specu- 
lations about  the  Candian  mouse  !  The  fellow  has  a  voice 
like  a  human  being;  you  'd  hear  him  crying  in  the  woods, 
and  you  'd  swear  it  was  a  child.  I  've  a  notion  that  the 
Greeks  took  their  word  'mousikos  '  from  this  fellow.  But 
that 's  not  what  I  'm  looking  for;  no,  but  here  it.  is.  This 
is  squib  No.  1:  *  Tuesday  morning.  We  are  at  length  en- 
abled to  state  that  the  young  gentleman  who  took  such  a 
prominent  part  in  defending  the  military  against  the  savage 
and  murderous  attack  of  the  mob  in  the  late  riot  in  College 
Green  is  now  out  of  danger;  being  removed  to  Captain 
Bubbleton's  quarters  in  George's  Street  Barracks,  he  was 
immediately  trepanned  — '  " 

"Eh?  trepanned!" 

"No,  you  weren't  trepanned;  but  Pepper  said  you 
might  have  been  though,  and  he  'd  just  as  soon  do  it  as 
not;  so  I  put  in  trepanned.  *The  pia  mater  was  fortu- 
nately not  cut  through.'  That  you  don't  understand; 
but  no  matter, — hem,  hem!  *  Congestion  of  —  '  hem, 
hem !  'In  our  next,  we  hope  to  give  a  still  more  favor- 
able report.'  Then  here's  the  next:  *To  the  aide-de- 
camp sent  to  inquire  after  the  "hero  of  College  Green,*' 
the  answer  this  morning  was,  "Better;  able  to  sit  up."  ' 
Well,  here  we  go, —  No.  .3:  *His  Excellency  mentioned  this 
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morning  at  the  Privy  Council  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at 

being  able  to  announce  that  Mr.  (from  motives  of 

delicacy  we  omit  the  name)  is  now  permitted  to  take 
some  bsttley  gruel,  with  a  spoonful  of  old  Madeira.  The 
Bishop  of  Ferns  and  Sir  Boyle  Roach  both  left  their  cards 
yesterday  at  the  barracks.'  I  waited  a  day  or  two  after 
this;  but  —  would  you  believe  it?  —  no  notice  was  taken; 
not  even  the  Opposition  papers  said  a  word,  except  some 
insolent  rascal  in  '  The  Press '  asks,  'Can  you  tell  your 
readers.  Are  we  to  have  anything  more  from  Captain  Bub- 
bleton? '  So  then  I  resolved  to  come  out  in  force,  and  here 
you  see  the  result:  'Friday,  20th.  It  is  now  our  gratify- 
ing task  to  announce  the  complete  restoration  of  the  young 
gentleman  whose  case  has,  for  some  weeks  past,  been  the 
engrossing  topic  of  conversation  of  all  ranks  and  classes, 
from  the  table  of  the  Viceroy  to  the  humble  denizen  of 
Mud  Island.  Mr.  Burke  is  the  only  son  and  heir  to  the 
late  Matthew  Burke,  of  Cremore,  county  of  Galway.  His 
family  have  been  long  distinguished  for  their  steady,  un- 
compromising loyalty ;  nor  is  the  hereditary  glory  of  their 
house  likely  to  suffer  in  the  person  of  the  illustrious  youth, 
who,  we  learn,  is  now  to  be  raised  to  the  baronetcy  under 
the  title  of  Sir  Thomas  Bubbleton  Burke,  the  second  name 
assumed  to  commemorate  the  services  of  Captain  Bubble- 
ton,  whose  —  '  Of  course  I  dilated  a  little  here  to  round 
the  paragraph.  Well,  this  did  it;  here  was  the  shell  that 
exploded  the  magazine.  For  early  this  morning  I  received 
a  polite  note  from  the  Castle,  —  I  won't  tell  you  the  writer, 
though;  I  like  a  good  bit  of  surprise.  And  egad,  now  I 
think  on  't,  I  won't  say  anything  more  about  the  letter 
either,  only  that  we  're  in  luck,  my  lad,  as  you  '11  soon  ac- 
knowledge. What 's  the  hour  now?  Ah !  a  quarter  to  twelve. 
But  wait,  I  think  I  hear  him  in  the  next  room.  Jump  up, 
and  dress  as  fast  as  you  can,  while  I  do  the  honors." 

With  this  the  captain  bustled  out  of  the  room ;  and,  al- 
though he  banged  the  door  after  him,  I  could  hear  his 
voice  in  the  aet  of  welcoming  some  new  arrival. 

In  spite  of  the  sea  of  nonsense  and  absurdity  through 
which  I  had  waded  in  the  last  half-hour,  the  communica- 
tion he  had  made  me  excited  my  curiosity  to  the  utmost, 
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"How  long,  may  I  beg  to  ask,"  continued  Barton,  in 
the  same  quiet  tone  of  voice,  "have  you  known  this  young 
gentleman?  " 

"Burke, —  Tom  Burke?  Bless  your  heart,  since  the 
height  of  that  fender.  His  father  and  mine  were  school- 
fellows. I  'm  not  sure  he  was  n't  my  godfather,  or,  at 
least,  one  of  them;  I  had  four."  Here  the  captain  Ijegan 
counting  on  his  fingers.  "  There  was  the  Moulah,  one ;  the 
Cham,  two  —  " 

"I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  interruption,"  said  Barton, 
with  affected  politeness;  "how  long  has  he  occupied  these 
quarters?  That  fact  may  possibly  not  be  too  antiquated 
for  your  memory." 

"How  long?"  said  Bubbleton,  reflectingly.  "Let  me 
see :  here  we  are  in  August  —  " 

"Three  weeks  on  Tuesday  last,"  said  I,  interfering,  to 
prevent  any  further  drain  on  so  lavish  an  imagination. 

"Then  you  came  here  on  the  day  of  the  riots?"  said 
Barton. 

"  On  that  evening, "  was  my  reply. 

"On  that  evening, —  just  so.  Before  or  after,  may  I 
ask?" 

"I  shall  answer  no  further  questions,"  said  I,  resolutely. 
"If  you  have  any  charge  against  me,  it  is  for  you  to 
prove  it." 

"Charge  against  you!"  said  Bubbleton,  laughing. 
"Bless  your  heart,  boy,  don't  mistake  him;  they've  sent 
him  down  to  compliment  you.  Lord  Castlereagh  mentions 
in  his  note —    Where  the  devil  did  I  throw  that  note?" 

"It's  of  no  consequence,  Captain,"  said  Barton,  dryly; 
"his  lordship  usually  intrusts  the  management  of  these 
matters  to  me.  IVIay  I  learn,  is  this  young  gentleman 
known  in  your  regime ut?     Has  he  been  at  your  mess?  " 

"  Tom  Burke  known  among  us  !  Why,  man,  he  's  called 
nothing  but  *Burke  of  Ours.'  He 's  one  of  ourselves;  not 
gazetted,  you  know,  but  all  the  sfime  in  fact.  We  could  n't 
get  on  without  him;  he  's  like  the  mess-plate,  or  the  or- 
derly-book, or  the  regimental  snuffbox." 

"I  'm  sincerely  sorry,  sir,"  rejoined  Barton,  slowly,  "to 
rob  you  and  the  gallant  Forty-fifth  of  one  upon  whom  you 
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down  his  cheeks.  ''Poor  fellow!  all  my  fault;  see  it 
now.'* 

I  hnrried  after  Barton  downstairs,  a  nervous  choking  in 
my  throat  nearly  suffocating  me.  Just  as  I  reached  the 
door  the  carriage  drew  up,  and  a  policeman  let  down  the 
steps.  Already  my  foot  was  on  them,  when  Bubbleton 
was  beside  me. 

"I'll  go  with  him,  Major;  you'll  permit  me,  won't 
you?  " 

"Not  at  present,  Captain,"  said  Barton,  significantly; 
"it  may  happen  that  we  shall  want  you  one  of  these  days. 
Good-by." 

He  pushed  me  forward  as  he  spoke,  and  entered  the  car- 
riage after  me.  I  felt  the  pressure  of  poor  Bubbleton 's 
hand  as  he  grasped  mine  for  the  last  time,  and  discovered 
he  had  slipped  something  into  my  palm  at  parting.  I 
opened  and  found  two  guineas  in  gold,  which  the  kind- 
hearted  fellow  had  given  me;  perhaps  they  were  his  only 
ones  in  the  world. 


VOL.  I.  — 10 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   JAIL. 

From  the  moment  the  carriage-door  closed  upon  ns.  Bar- 
ton never  addressed  one  word  to  me,  but  leaning  back, 
seemed  only  anxious  to  escape  being  recognized  by  the 
people,  whose  attention  was  drawn  to  the  vehicle  by  see- 
ing two  mounted  policemen  ride  at  either  side  of  it.  We 
drove  along  the  quays,  and  crossing  an  old,  dilapidated 
bridge,  traversed  several  obscure  and  mean-looking  streets, 
through  which  numbers  of  persons  were  hurrying  in  the 
same  direction  we  were  going.  At  length  we  arrived  at  a 
large  open  space,  thronged  with  people  whose  dress  and 
appearance  bespoke  them  from  the  country.  They  were 
all  conversing  in  a  low,  murmuring  tone,  and  looking  up 
from  time  to  time  towards  a  massive  building  of  dark 
granite,  which  I  had  only  to  glance  at  to  guess  was  New- 
gate. Our  pace  slackened  to  a  walk  as  we  entered  the 
crowd ;  and  while  we  moved  slowly  along,  I  was  struck  by 
the  eager  and  excited  faces  I  saw  on  every  side.  It  could 
be  no  common  occasion  which  impressed  that  vast  multi- 
tude with  the  one  character  of  painful  anxiety  I  beheld. 
As  they  stood  gazing  with  upturned  faces  at  the  frowning 
portals  of  the  jail,  the  deep,  solemn  tolling  of  a  bell  rung 
out  at  the  moment,  and  as  its  sad  notes  vibrated  through 
the  air,  it  seemed  to  strike  with  a  mournful  power  on 
every  heart  in  the  crowd.  In  an  instant,  too,  the  windows 
of  all  the  houses  were  thronged  with  eager  faces, —  even 
the  parapets  were  crowded;  and  while  every  sound  was 
hushed,  each  eye  was  turned  in  one  direction.  I  followed 
with  my  own  whither  the  others  were  bent,  and  beheld 
above  my  head  the  dark  framework  of  the  "drop,"  covered 
with  black  cloth,  above  which  a  piece  of  rope  swung  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  the  wind.  The  narrow  door  be- 
hind was  closed;  but  it  was  clear  that  each  second  that 
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stole  by  was  bringing  some  wretched  criminal  closer  to  his 
awful  doom. 

As  we  neared  the  entrance,  the  massive  doors  were 
opened  on  a  signal  from  a  policeman  on  the  box  of  the 
carriage,  and  we  drove  inside  the  gloomy  vestibule.  It 
was  only  then,  as  the  heavy  door  banged  behind  me,  that 
my  heart  sank.  Up  to  that  moment  a  mingled  sense  of 
wrong,  and  a  feeling  of  desperate  courage,  had  nerved  me ; 
but  suddenly  a  cold  chill  ran  through  my  veins,  my  knees 
smote  each  other,  and  fear  such  as  till  then  I  never  knew 
crept  over  me.  The  carriage-door  was  now  opened,  the 
steps  lowered,  and  Barton  descending  first,  addressed  a 
few  words  to  a  person  near  him,  whom  he  called  Mr. 
Gregg. 

It  was  one  of  those  moments  in  life  in  which  every  pass- 
ing look,  every  chance  word,  every  stir,  every  gesture,  are 
treasured  up,  and  remembered  ever  after.  And  I  recollect 
now  how,  as  I  stepped  from  the  carriage,  a  feeling  of 
shame  passed  across  me  lest  the  bystanders  should  mark 
my  fear,  and  what  a  relief  I  experienced  on  finding  that 
my  presence  was  unnoticed;  and  then  the  instant  after, 
that  very  same  neglect  —  that  cold,  cold  indifference  to 
me  —  smote  as  heavily  on  my  spirits,  and  I  looked  on  my- 
self as  one  whose  fate  had  no  interest  for  any,  in  whose 
fortune  none  sympathized. 

"Drive  on  !  "  cried  a  rough  voice  to  the  coachman;  and 
the  carriage  moved  through  the  narrow  passage,  in  which 
some  dozen  of  persons  were  now  standing.  The  next  mo- 
ment, a  murmur  of  "They  are  coming! "  was  heard;  and 
the  solemn  tones  of  a  man's  voice  chanting  the  last  offices 
of  the  Romish  Church  reached  us,  with  the  measured  foot- 
fall of  persons  crossing  the  flagged  courtyard.  In  the 
backward  movement  now  made  by  those  around  me,  I  was 
brought  close  to  a  small  arched  doorway,  within  which  a 
flight  of  stone  steps  ascended  in  a  spiral  direction;  and 
towards  this  point  I  remarked  that  the  persons  who  ap- 
proached were  tending.  My  eyes  scarcely  glanced  on  those 
who  came  first;  but  they  rested  with  a  fearful  interest  on 
the  bareheaded  priest,  who,  in  all  the  trappings  of  his 
office,  walked,  book  in  hand,  repeating  with  mournful  im- 
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pressiveness  the  litany  for  the  dead.     As  he  came  nearer, 
I  could  see  that  his  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears,  and  his 
pale  lips  quivered  with  emotion,   while  his  very  cheek 
trembled  with  a  convulsive  agony.     Not  so  he  who  fol- 
lowed.    He  was  a  young  man,  scarce  four  and  twenty; 
dressed  in  loose  white  trousers  and  shirt,  but  without  coat, 
vest,  or  cravat;   his  head  bare,  and  displaying  a  broad 
forehead,  across  which  some  straggling  hairs  of  light  brown 
were  blown  by  the  wind.     His  eye  was  bright  and  flash- 
ing, and  in  the  centre  of  his  pale  cheek  a  small  crimson 
spot  glowed  with  a  hectic  coloring.     His  step  was  firm, 
and  as  he  planted  it  upon  the  ground  a  kind  of  elasticity 
seemed  to  mark  his  footfall.     He   endeavored  to  repeat 
after  the  priest  the  words  as  they  fell  from  him  ;  but  as 
he  looked  wildly  around,  it  was  clear  his  mind  was  stray- 
ing from  the  subject  which  his  lips  expressed,  and  that 
thoughts  far  different  were  passing  within  him.     Suddenly 
his  eyes  fell  upon  the  major,  who  stood  close  to  where  I 
was.     The  man  started  back,  and  for  a  second  even  that 
small  spot  of  crimson  left  his  cheek,  which  became  nearly 
livid  in  its  pallor.     A  ghastly  smile,   that  showed  his 
white  teeth  from  side  to  side,  crossed  his  features,  and 
with  a  voice  of  terrible  earnestness,  he  said, — 

"  'T  is  easy  for  you  to  look  calm,  sir,  at  your  morning's 
work,  and  I  hope  you  're  plazed  at  it."  Then  frowning 
fearfully,  as  his  face  grew  purple,  he  added,  "  But,  by  the 
Eternal !  you  'd  not  look  that  way  av  we  two  stood  by 
ourselves  on  the  side  of  Sliebmish,  and  nothing  but  our 
own  four  arms  between  us." 

The  horrible  expression  of  vengeance  that  lit  up  his  sav- 
age face  at  these  words  seemed  to  awe  even  the  callous  and 
stern  nature  of  Barton  himself.  All  his  efforts  to  seem 
calm  and  at  ease  were  for  the  moment  unavailing,  and  he 
shrank  from  the  proud  and  flashing  eye  of  the  felon,  as 
though  he  were  the  guilty  one  in  the  presence  of  his 
accuser. 

Another  stroke  of  the  heavy  bell  rang  out.  The  pris- 
oner started,  and  turning  round  his  head,  seemed  to  peer 
anxiously  through  the  crowd  behind  him,  when  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  figure  of  a  man  apparently  a  year  or  two 
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younger  than  himself,  and  whose  features,  even  in  their 
livid  coloring,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  his  own. 

"Come,  Patsey,"  cried  he,  "come  along  with  us."  Then 
turning  to  the  jailer,  while  his  face  assumed  a  smile,  and 
his  voice  a  tone  of  winning  softness,  he  added,  "  It  is  my 
brother,  sir;  he  is  come  up  nigh  eighty  miles  to  see  me, 
and  I  hope  you  '11  let  him  come  upon  the  drop." 

There  was  something  in  the  quiet  earnestness  of  his 
manner  in  such  a  moment  that  thrilled  upon  the  heart 
more  painfully  than  even  the  violent  outbreak  of  his  pas- 
sion; and  when  I  saw  the  two  brothers  hand  in  hand, 
march  step  by  step  along,  and  then  disappear  in  the  wind- 
ing of  the  dark  stair,  a  sick,  cold  feeling  came  over  me, 
and  even  the  loud  shout  that  rent  the  air  from  the  assem- 
bled thousands  without  scarce  roused  me  from  my  stupor. 

"Come,  sir,"  cried  a  man,  who  in  the  dress  of  an  official 
had  been  for  some  minutes  carefully  reading  over  the 
document  of  my  committal,  "after  me,  if  you  please." 

1  followed  him  across  the  courtyard  in  the  direction  of  a 
small  building  which  stood  isolated  and  apart  from  the 
rest,  when  suddenly  he  stopped,  and  carefully  examining 
the  paper  in  his  hand,  he  said, — 

"Wait  a  moment;  I  '11  join  you  presently." 

With  these  words,  he  hurried  back  towards  the  gate, 
where  Barton  still  stood  with  two  or  three  others.  What 
passed  between  them  I  could  not  hear;  but  I  could  dis- 
tinctly mark  that  Barton's  manner  was  more  abrupt  and 
imperious  than  ever,  and  that  while  the  jailer  —  for  such 
he  was  —  expressed  his  scruples  of  one  kind  or  another, 
the  major  would  not  hear  him  with  patience,  but  turnini; 
his  back  upon  him,  called  out  loud  enough  to  be  hear(l 
even  where  I  stood, — 

"I  tell  you  I  don't  care,  regular  or  irregular;  if  you  re- 
fuse to  take  him  in  charge,  on  your  head  be  it.  We  have 
come  to  a  pretty  pass.  Pollock,"  said  he,  turning  to  a  ])er- 
son  beside  him,  "when  there  is  more  sympathy  for  a  rebel 
in  his  Majesty's  jail,  than  respect  for  a  Government 
officer." 

"I'll  do  it,  sir, —  I'll  do  it,"  cried  the  jailer;  saying 
which  he  motioned  me  to  follow,  while  he  muttered  be- 
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twe^n  his  teclh,  "ihi'n'  must  «>mp an  rml  to  t!ii«,  -t-  Lij 
orothiT," 

With  th.it  h*-  iinlnc-lc<-i)  a  strongly  Inrml  gair.  »c:  >: 
nw  nloiii;  u  niirniw  [Urtii.-i>;i-:  at  the  rxtn-mitjb  ••(  ■!.,  ;  :• 
uix-npil  a  itiiur  iiitu  a  Miiall  ami  rather  cuuifcrtil :_«  ,':~ 
iiiHhi-<)  nN>iii. 

"Hi'tf,  Hir,"  Mill  bf.  •'y"uMl  be  Mt^r  than  »!.-fI 
havf  my  onltTM  to  |iut  you;  and  in  any  caM-,  I  ir-i-i '.  i 
our  ai;<(u;iint;inrL>  will  lie  Imt  a  iihoTt  one." 

Thfw  w,T.-  tlw  lirst  w..r.ls  ..f  kin.lnfM  I  hul  1.^  t\  it 
Hiiiiif  tim<-  t<iirtt.  1  tiiniii]  III  thj»k  thr  •[■rakrr,  lot  *■- 
n-iii)y  the  il<>i>r  hail  i-lnsol,  ,-iti>l  ]■•<  was  p'n<-. 

The  .[Miikly  mi< .-.iinj;  itirnhiitM  i.f  my  \.f^.  t!'  U-i 

dentiny  tliiil  Mviup-t  tii  tr:i-k   mt*,  hitil  gwti  a  ^A•  7 1* 
cbarat-ti'r  tn  my  mim)  whili-  I  w;tH  vft  a  U'v.     Th*'  tr-.    * 
and  ntif*  of  lif>>,  tlmt  in  mniihiMxt  wrvc  mily  to  r.<  --' .  . 
fashion  i-l];ir.ii  t.r,  — tn  call  f.-rth  clli.rt*  ft  ni-inrj:.  ' 
I'lHinii,'"',  or  :il<ility,  — ruuf  u{k>u  iin  in  f.irly  y.-.tr*  ■  i    '  ■ 
ililT.-r>-iil  ifT..-t  :iiiil  f.ir  difT.-D-iit  l.-j'-liini,v   'K»-ri   .    ■  ■■ 
of  •li''->'it  :iiii|  •lui<lii-ity  iii  a  ilir>'<-t  sli'-k  t<i  ■•ti.*  ;- 
(■.■iv.-il  iintiini  i.f  failh  ami  h-nmr;  i-vt-ry  [•mii*h:.  ■ !/.  ••  •• 
fli-vcrity  in  alt-r  \>:it-^  wi-  Iiji-I  fi'np'tti'n  in  it«  ;  ,•!  •.   ■• 
t'l  till"  .-vi't  "f    v.. 11th  a  rliar;ii'ti'r  wf    rindi'tjc-  c 
I^xikiii^'  ■Tilv  to  iff-'t.i.  nn<l  ni-v.-r  to  ran^*.  -ur  »."• 
lif.-  :.r.-  ..M.---i.l.-l  .111.1  imi-rfr.t;  tbp  l-ti.r  t-.«.    '     ' 
:i.tiir-  «:li  ..I  "tt.ii  n.i>l....l  u-  l.v  f.iU.-  ^vmj.;-.;  v.  w  •  ■ 
thv  «..r-i  ,  .....  I.y  til.  ir  j-rrii.  i-.i..  t.  iM-ii.  y. 

n  thr  Imur  1  <|U1«M    my  iatbff'*  hoUi^  trt  tb«  I 
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much  excited  to  permit  me  to  sleep,  and  I  longed  for  day- 
break with  that  craving  impatience  which  sick  men  feel 
who  count  the  long  hours  of  darkness,  and  think  the  morn- 
ing must  bring  relief.  It  came  at  last;  and  the  heavy, 
clanking  sounds  of  massive  doors  opening  and  shutting  — 
the  mournful  echoes  that  told  of  captivity  and  durance  — 
sighed  along  the  corridors,  and  then  all  was  still. 

There  is  a  time  in  reverie  when  silence  seems  not  to  en- 
courage thought,  but  rather,  like  some  lowering  cloud,  to 
hang  over  and  spread  a  gloomy  insensibility  around  us. 
Long  watching  and  much  thinking  had  brought  me  now  to 
this;  and  I  sat  looking  upon  the  faint  streak  of  sunlight 
that  streamed  through  the  barred  window,  and  speculating 
within  myself  when  it  would  fall  upon  the  hearth.  Sud- 
denly I  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  corridor;  my 
door  was  opened,  and  the  jailer  entered,  followed  by  a  man 
carrying  my  breakfast. 

"Come,  sir,"  said  the  former,  "I  hope  you  have  got  an 
appetite  for  our  prison  fare.  Lose  no  time ;  for  there  is  a 
carri^^  in  waiting  to  bring  you  to  the  Castle,  and  the 
major  himself  is  without." 

"I  am  ready  this  moment,"  said  I,  starting  up,  and  tak- 
ing my  hat;  and  notwithstanding  every  entreaty  to  eat, 
made  with  kindness  and  good-nature,  I  refused  every- 
thingy  and  followed  him  out  into  the  courtyard,  where 
Barton  was  pacing  up  and  down,  impatiently  awaiting  our 
ooming. 


CHAITEK  XV. 

THE  CAHTLR. 

ScAmmr  hail  the  carriage  driven  from  th^  glmtsT  pr*- 
tah  of  the  jail,  and  fiiterc«l  une  uf  the  Iohk.  strxfKtia^ 
■tret-ta  that  litl  towaniti  tin-  river,  when  I  doIicmI  a  •itif%- 
lar-luokiiig  figure  wUu  mii  alontriide,  mad  kei>t  ap  vitii  u 
u  Wf  went.  A  true  tyjie  uf  the  mxgi^Di«*  of  old  lKii>Ua. 
hU  rlothfa  fluttt^red  behiud  him  like  rililwns;  evro  turn 
bi«  hat,  hiB  lt>ii);<  ^eil  hair  titnit;Kh'<)  and  kttrAiDnl.  «Li> 
hi*  nether  i^riiii'iita  dtnidaytnl  a  |utrhwurk  ■>••  t«rtaa  n«.J 
Tie  with.  His  li-(;a  wvtv  lure,  save  where  a  aingle  iu[>to4 
defeude<l  one  of  them;  tlie  uthi-r  waa  nakinl  t»  tfce  fa4. 
chtd  ill  an  idd  iiionHvo  Blijiia'r.  which  he  kieked  op  a»l 
caught  again  as  lie  went  with  nurprisint;  dcitrrity,  amw- 
panyiiig  tht-  f)-at  with  u  wilil  yell  which  mit;ht  hare  » 
A  waTwh(><>|'.  He  rarnml  a  liiindl*-  of  |iriute<l  l«pvr«  01 
one  arnii  and  fli>uri!>he<l  one  uf  tht-m  in  hia  right  )mb4,  i 
riferating  M>iurthing  all  the  while  with  uneoniBoa  cam 
84-ar<'4dy  hail  ihi'  (.iiri.igc  drawn  up  at  the  diHir  ot  »mm 
fwhtuitr^  \itwk  huildiiig  when  he  win  V---'-  ■• 

"How  trw  ye.  MajurT     Hu"   W  r»rr>    ■  .;      !    v,t]    . 
Are  ye  uLin*;  iIm-iu   thu  BMintin* — 't  u  jvnn^U  \mm 
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of  Darby  M'Keown,  with  the  fall  and  true  account  of  how 
he  was  inhumanly  stabbed  and  murdered  on  the  eighth 
day  of  July  —  " 

"Ay,  give  me  that.  I  hope  they  've  done  for  that  scoun- 
drel; I  have  been  on  his  track  three  years." 

The  fellow  drew  near,  and,  as  he  handed  the  paper  to 
the  major,  contrived  to  approach  close  to  where  I  stood. 
"Buy  one,  master,"  said  he;  and  as  he  spoke,  he  turned 
completely  round,  so  as  only  to  be  observed  by  myself,  and 
as  suddenly  the  whole  expression  of  his  vacant  features 
changed  like  magic,  and  I  saw  before  me  the  well-known 
face  of  Darby  himself. 

"Did  you  get  an  answer  to  that  for  me,  Toby?  "  said  the 
major. 

"Yes,  sir;  here  it  is."  And  with  that  he  pulled  off  his 
tattered  hat,  and  withdrew  a  letter  which  lay  concealed 
within  the  lining.  "  'T  is  sixpence  you  ought  to  be  af ther 
givin'  me  this  mornin',  Major,"  continued  he,  in  an  in- 
sinuating tone  of  voice ;  "  the  devil  a  less  than  twenty-one 
mile  it  is  out  of  this,  not  to  spake  of  the  danger  I  run,  and 
the  boys  out  on  every  side  o'  me." 

"And  what's  the  news  up  the  country,  Toby?"  asked 
the  major,  as  he  broke  the  seal  of  the  letter. 

"'T  is  talking  of  a  risin'  they  do  be  still,  sir, —  av  the 
praties  was  in;  glory  be  to  God,  they  say  it  '11  be  a  great 
sayson." 

"For  which,  Toby, —  the  crops  or  the  croppies?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Toby,  with  a  most  provoking  look  of 
idiocy.  "And  you  won't  buy  Darby,  sir?"  rejoined  he, 
flourishing  the  printed  placard.  "No  matter;  here  's  the 
whole,  full,  thrue,  and  particular  account  —  "  And  so  he 
turned  tlie  angle  of  the  building,  and  I  could  hear  his 
voice  mingling  with  the  street  noises  as  he  wended  his 
way  down  Dame  Street. 

The  major  looked  after  him  and  smiled;  and  brief  as 
was  that  smile,  I  saw  in  it  how  thoroughly  he  was  duped. 

"Come,  sir,  follow  me,  if  you  please,"  said  he,  address- 
ing me. 

I  mounted  a  flight  of  old  and  neglected  stairs,  and  en- 
tered an  anteroom,  where,  having  waited  for  a  few  sec- 
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onds,  the  major  whispered  an  order  to  the  porter,  and 
passed  on  to  the  inner  room,  leaving  me  behind. 

As  Major  Barton  passed  out  by  one  door,  the  porter 
tnmed  the  key  in  the  other,  and  placing  it  in  his  pocket, 
drew  his  chair  to  the  window  and  resumed  the  newspaper 
he  was  reading  when  we  entered.  How  long  I  waited  I 
cannot  say.  My  thoughts,  though  sad  ones,  chased  each 
other  rapidly,  and  I  felt  not  the  time  as  it  passed.  Sud- 
denly the  door  opened,  and  I  heard  my  name  called.  I 
drew  a  deep  breath,  like  one  who  felt  his  fate  was  in  the 
balance,  and  entered. 

The  room,  which  was  plainly  furnished,  seemed  to  serve 
as  an  office.  The  green  covered  table  that  stood  in  the 
middle  was  littered  with  letters  and  papers,  among  which 
a  large,  heavy-browed,  dark-featured  man  was  searching 
busily  as  I  came  in.  Behind,  and  i)artly  beside  him,  stood 
Barton,  in  an  attitude  of  respectful  attention;  while,  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  was  a  third  person,  whose  age  might 
have  been  from  thirty-five  to  forty.  His  dress  was  in  the 
perfection  of  the  mode :  his  topboots  reaching  to  the  mid* 
die  of  his  leg;  his  coat,  of  the  lightest  shade  of  sky-blue, 
was  lined  with  white  silk;  and  two  watch  chains  hung 
down  beneath  his  buff  waistcoat,  in  the  acme  of  the  then 
fashion.  His  features  were  frank  and  handsome,  and  sav- 
ing a  dash  of  puppyism  that  gave  a  character  of  weakness 
to  the  expression,  I  should  deem  him  a  manly,  fine-looking 
fellow. 

"So  this  is  your  'Robespierre,'  Major,  is  it?"  cried  he, 
bursting  into  a  laugh,  as  I  appeared. 

Barton  approached  nearer  to  him,  and  muttered  some- 
thing in  a  low,  mumbling  tone,  to  which  the  other  seemed 
to  pay  little  if  any  attention. 

"You  are  here,  sir,"  said  the  dark-featured  man  at  the 
table,  holding  in  his  hand  a  paper  as  he  spoke,  "you  are 
here  under  a  warrant  of  the  Privy  Council,  charging  you 
with  holding  intercourse  with  that  rebellious  and  ill-fated 
faction  who  seek  to  disturb  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this 
country, —  disseminating  dangerous  and  wicked  doctrines, 
and  being  in  alliance  with  France — with  France  —  What  *s 
that  word,  Barton?  —  to  —  " 
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"In  two  words,  young  gentleman,"  said  the  young  man 
at  the  fire,  "  you  are  charged  with  keeping  very  bad  com- 
pany, learning  exceedingly  unprofitable  notions,  and  in- 
curring very  considerable  present  risk.  Now  I  am  not 
disposed  to  think  that  at  your  age,  and  with  your  respect- 
able connections,  either  the  cause  or  its  associates  can 
have  taken  a  very  strong  hold  of  your  mind.  I  am  sure 
that  you  must  have  received  your  impressions,  such  as 
they  are,  from  artful  and  designing  persons,  who  had  only 
their  own  ends  in  view  when  involving  you  in  their  plots. 
If  I  am  justified  in  this  opinion,  and  if  you  will  pledge  me 
your  honor  —  " 

"I  say,  Cooke,  you  can't  do  this.  The  warrant  sets 
forth  —  " 

"Well,  well,  we  '11  admit  him  to  bail." 

"It  is  not  bailable.  Right  Honorable,"  said  Barton,  ad- 
dressing the  large  man  at  the  table. 

"Phelan,"  said  the  younger  man,  turning  away  in  pique, 
"we  really  have  matters  of  more  importance  than  this 
boy's  case  to  look  after." 

^Boy  as  he  is,  sir,"  said  Barton,  obsequiously,  "he  was 
in  the  full  confidence  of  that  notorious  French  captain 
for  whose  capture  you  offered  a  reward  of  one  thousand 
pounds." 

"  You  like  to  run  your  fox  to  earth.  Barton,"  replied  the 
Under-Secretary,  calmly,  for  it  was  he  who  spoke. 

**In  alliance  with  France,"  continued  the  dark  man, 
reading  from  the  paper,  over  which  he  continued  to  pore 
ever  since,  "for  the  propagation  —  ay,  that's  it  —  th< 
propagation  of  democratic  —  " 

"Come,  come,  Browne;  never  mind  the  warrant.  If  h( 
can  find  bail  —  say  five  hundred  pounds  —  for  his  futun 
appearance,  we  shall  be  satisfied." 

Browne,  who  never  took  his  eyes  from  the  paper,  and 
seemed  totally  insensible  to  everything  but  the  current  of 
his  own  thoughts,  now  looked  up,  and  fixing  his  dark  and 
beetling  look  upon  me,  uttered  in  a  deep,  low  tone, 

"You  see,  sir.  the  imminent  danger  of  your  present 
position,  and  at  the  same  time  the  merciful  leniency  which 
has  always  characterized  his   [Majesty's   Government^ 
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ahem !    If,  therefore,  you  will  plead  guilty  to  any  trans- 
portable felony,  the  grand  jury  will  find  true  bills  — " 

"You  mistake,  Browne,"  said  Cooke,  endeavoring  with 
his  handkerchief  to  repress^ a  burst  of  laughter;  "we  are 
going  to  take  his  bail." 

"Bail ! "  said  the  other,  in  a  voice  and  with  a  look  of 
amazement  absolutely  comic. 

Up  to  this  moment  I  had  not  broken  silence,  but  I  was 
unable  to  remain  longer  without  speaking. 

"I  am  quite  ready,  sir,"  said  I,  resolutely,  "to  stand 
my  trial  for  anything  laid  to  my  charge.  I  am  neither 
ashamed  of  the  opinions  I  profess,  nor  afraid  of  the  dan- 
gers they  involve." 

"You  hear  him,  sir;  you  hear  him,"  said  Barton,  tri- 
umphantly, turning  towards  the  Secretary,  who  bit  his  lip 
in  disappointment,  and  frowned  on  me  with  a  mingled  ex- 
pression of  anger  and  warning.  "Let  him  only  proceed, 
and  you  '11  be  quite  satisfied,  on  his  own  showing,  that  he 
cannot  be  admitted  to  bail." 

"Bail!"  echoed  the  Right  Honorable,  whose  faculties 
seemed  to  have  stuck  fast  in  the  mud  of  thought^  and  were 
totally  unable  to  extricate  themselves. 

At  the  same  moment,  a  gentle  tap  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  the  porter  entered  with  a  card,  which  he  delivered  to 
the  Secretary. 

"Let  him  wait,"  was  the  brief  reply,  as  he  threw  his 
eyes  over  it.  "  Captain  Bubbleton ! "  muttered  he,  between 
his  teeth;  "don't  know  him." 

I  started  at  the  name,  and  felt  my  cheek  flush.  He  saw 
it  at  once.  • 

"You  know  this  gentleman,  then?  "  said  he,  mildly. 

"Yes;  to  his  humanity  I  am  indebted  for  my  life." 

"I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  sir,"  said  Barton,  in- 
terposing, "that  through  this  Burke's  instrumentality  a 
very  deep  scheme  of  disaffection  is  at  this  moment  in  oper- 
ation among  the  troops  in  garrison.  It  was  in  the  barrack 
at  George's  Street  that  I  apprehended  him." 

"You  may  withdraw,  sir,"  said  the  Secretary,  turning 
towards  me.     "Let  Captain  Bubbleton  come  in." 

As  I  left  the  room,  the  burly  captain  entered;  but  so 
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flurried  and  excited  was  he,  that  he  never  perceived  me, 
as  we  passed  each  other. 

I  had  not  been  many  minutes  in  the  outer  room  when  a 
loud  laugh  attracted  me,  in  which  I  could  distinctly  recog- 
nize the  merry  cadence  of  my  friend  Bubbleton ;  and  shortly 
after  the  door  was  opened,  and  I  was  desired  to  enter. 

"You  distinctly  understand,  then,  Captain  Bubbleton," 
said  Mr.  Cooke,  "  that  in  accepting  the  bail  in  this  case,  I 
am  assuming  a  responsibility  which  may  involve  me  in 
trouble?  " 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  muttered  Barton,  between  his 
teeth. 

**  We  shall  require  two  sureties  of  five  hundred  pounds 
each." 

"Take  the  whole  myself,  by  Jove!"  broke  in  Bubble- 
ton,  with  a  flourish  of  his  hand.  "In  for  a  penny, —  eh, 
Tom?  " 

"You  can't  do  that,  sir,"  interposed  Barton. 

The  Secretary  nodded  an  assent,  and  for  a  moment  or 
two  Bubbleton  looked  nonplussed. 

"You  '11  of  course  have  little  difficulty  as  to  a  co-surety," 
continued  Barton,  with  a  grin.  "Burke  of  *Ours'  is  suffi- 
ciently popular  in  the  Forty-fifth  to  make  it  an  easy 
matter." 

"True,"  cried  Bubbleton,  "quite  true;  but  in  a  thing  of 
this  kind,  every  fellow  will  be  so  deuced  anxious  to  come 
forward, —  a  kind  of  military  feeling,  you  know." 

"I  understand  it  perfectly,"  said  Cooke,  with  a  polite 
bow;  "although  a  civilian,  I  think  I  can  estimate  the 
esprit  de  corps  you  speak  of." 

"Nothing  like  it!  nothing  like  it,  by  Jove!  I'll  just 
tell  you  a  story,  a  little  anecdote,  in  point.  When  we 
were  in  the  Neelgharries,  there  was  a  tiger  devilish  fond 
of  one  of  ours.  Some  way  or  other,  Forbes  —  that  was  his 
name  —  " 

"The  tiger's? 

"No,  the  captain's.  Forbes  had  a  devilish  insinuating 
way  with  him, —  women  always  liked  him, — and  this  tiger 
used  to  come  in  after  mess,  and  walk  round  where  he  was 
sitting,  and  Forbes  used  to  give  him  his  dinner,  just  as 
you  might  a  dog  —  " 
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The  Castle  clock  struck  three  jost  at  this  moment.  The 
Secretary  started  up. 

^'My  dear  captain/'  cried  he,  putting  his  hand  on  Bub- 
bleton's  arm,  "  I  never  was  so  sorry  in  my  life ;  but  I  must 
hurry  away  to  the  Privy  Council.  I  shall  be  here,  how- 
ever, at  four;  and  if  you  will  meet  me  at  that  time  with 
the  other  security,  we  can  arrange  this  little  matter  at 
once."  So  saying,  he  seized  his  hat,  bowed  politely  round 
the  room,  and  left  us. 

"  Come  along,  Tom ! "  cried  Bubbleton,  taking  me  by  the 
arm.  "  Devilish  good  fellow  that !  Knew  I  *d  tickle  him 
with  the  tiger;  nothing  to  what  I  could  have  told  him, 
however,  if  he  had  waited." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Barton,  interposing  be- 
tween us  and  the  door;  "Mr.  Burke  is  in  custody  until  the 
formality  at  least  of  a  bail  be  gone  through." 

"So  he  is,"  said  Bubbleton;  "I  forgot  all  about  it.  So 
good-by,  Tom,  for  half  an  hour;  I  '11  not  be  longer,  depend 
on  it." 

With  this  he  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  bustled  out 
of  the  room,  and  hurried  downstairs,  humming  a  tune  as 
he  went,  apparently  in  capital  spirits,  while  I  knew  from 
his  manner  that  the  bail  he  was  in  search  of  had  about  as 
much  existence  as  the  tiger  in  the  Neelgharries. 

"You  can  wait  in  this  room,  sir,"  said  Barton,  opening 
the  door  of  a  small  apartment  which  had  no  other  exit  save 
through  this  office. 

I  sat  down  in  silence  and  in  sorrow  of  heart,  to  specu- 
late, as  well  as  I  was  able,  on  the  consequences  of  my  mis- 
fortune. I  knew  enough  of  Bubbleton  to  be  certain  that 
all  chance  of  assistance  in  that  quarter  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion: the  only  source  he  could  draw  upon  being  his  in- 
vention; the  only  wealth  he  possessed,  the  riches  of  his 
imagination,  which  had,  however,  this  advantage  over  any 
other  species  of  property  I  ever  heard  of, —  the  more  he 
squandered  it,  the  more  affluent  did  he  become.  Time 
wore  on ;  the  clock  struck  four,  and  yet  no  appearance  of 
Bubbleton.  Another  hour  rolled  by, —  no  one  came  near 
me;  and  at  length,  from  the  perfect  stillness  without,  I 
believed  they  had  forgotten  me. 
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Six  o'clock;  seven,  and  even  eight  struck;  and  yet  no 
one  came.  The  monotonous  tread  of  the  sentry  on  guard 
at  the  Castle  gate  and  the  occasional  challenge  to  some 
passing  stranger  were  the  only  sounds  I  heard  above  the 
distant  hum  of  the  city,  which  grew  fainter  gradually  as 
evening  fell.  At  last  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  key  moving 
in  a  lock,  the  bang  of  a  door,  and  then  came  the  noise  of 
many  voices  as  the  footsteps  mounted  the  stairs,  amid 
which  Bubbleton's  was  pre-eminently  loud.  The  party 
entered  the  room  next  to  where  I  sat,  and  from  the  tones  I 
could  collect  that  Major  Barton  and  Mr.  Cooke  were  of  the 
number.  Another  there  was,  too,  whose  voice  was  not 
absolutely  new  or  strange  to  my  ears,  though  I  could  not 
possibly  charge  my  memory  where  I  had  heard  it  before. 

While*  I  was  thus  musing,  the  door  opened  noiselessly, 
and  Bubbleton  entering  without  a  word,  closed  it  behind 
him,  and  approached  me  on  tiptoe. 

"All  right,  my  boy;  they're  doing  the  needful  outside; 
ready  in  ten  minutes :  never  was  such  a  piece  of  fortune ; 
found  out  a  glorious  fellow;  heard  of  him  from  Hicks  the 
money-lender;  he  '11  go  security  to  any  amount;  knows 
your  family  well;  knew  your  father,  grandfather,  I  be- 
lieve; delighted  to  meet  you;  says  he  'd  rather  see  you 
than  fifty  pounds." 

"Who  is  he,  for  Heaven's  sake?"  said  I,  impatiently; 
for  it  was  a  new  thing  to  me  to  receive  anything  like  kind- 
ness on  the  score  of  my  father's  memory. 

"Eh  !  who  is  he?  He  's  a  kind  of  a  bill-broking,  mort- 
gaging, bail-giving,  devilish  good  sort  of  fellow.  I  've  a 
notion  he  'd  do  a  bit  of  something  at  three  months." 

"But  his  name?  what 's  he  called?  " 
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"IIU  11:11111'  is. —  let  iii>'  «'«',— hiB  n.iuic  i*  —  I 
carvH  f<ir  his  ii:iiii<-'.'  He  mu  writ**  it.  I  »i])-}--> 
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8|M>il  ;t  HUim|i  h'Ik'Ii  I  i>ut  my  :iiit<>i;r.vj>li  ;u'r>!>s  it,  1 
li^  worth  {Timi-  ruNt  till  tlifii.  Wh.it  »  i;1'>ti<-u>  1 
youth, —  iiiiHi-ilh-i-il,  iiiilih-iiii>htilyi>uth,— I'-i'ioM-" 
iii'w  to  lh<<  .li-WM,  a  n'piit^iti'iti  air-iin^t  whi<-h  ii<- 
*  |.Mtrst.-.l ' :  Tiiiii  Itiirkf.  my  lH>y.  I  i-tivy  >..| 
wh.'ii  I  wrili-  (Jf-nruf  I'n-ilt-rirk  Aiik'UMtut  Ilir'-I.  !■  t. 
bill,  warrant,  nr  •iiiitt:im-i>,  HirAiKhtw.ir  tli-ri-  '• 
nroiiii'l  tlii>  ciri'li-, —  a  kiii<)  nf  u  <).imi)<o)  iiiiiir'rt::i- 
o(  ii  hair-rivil  !<mih'.  ;ih  1h<>u>;h  t<>  m.iv  -ii<ill.i  1-iij.' 
iiuwhiTc.  Itiit  hi-I(l :  tti.'it  wax  a  U[i  at  tlir  lio.r  1 
want  UH." 

So  nayiii^',  the  cai'taiii  ojifiD'il  thi>  <h--t  aii'l  11.; 
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kiml  fri.-..a.  Mr.  -  Mr.  —  " 

"Mr.  lU-Mt!"  H.U.I  I.  .t.irt.t,irl....k.  m 
tlti-  lalr.  s,.r.-.t^tu'  Kitun-a  of  tl..-  «.rti.; 
HtiNHl  .It  tlM'  t,il.l.-,  ■■<>ii\(-rniiit;  111  a  li>w  ii'i 
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"No  bail  necessary,"  interrupted  Bubbleton,  rubbing  his 
liands  pleasantly;  ''so  much  the  better.  Wish  them  good 
evening,  Tom,  my  hearty;  we  shall  be  back  in  time  for 
supper.     You  would  n't  take  an  oyster,  Mr.  Cooke?  '* 

''I  thank  you  very  much,  but  I  am  unfortunately 
^iigaged." 

''Not  so  fast,  captain,  I  beg  you,''  said  Basset,  with  a 
most  servile  but  malignant  expression  in  his  features. 
"The  habits  I  would  inculcate  to  my  apprentice  are  not 
exactly  consistent  with  mess  parties  and  barrack  suppers." 

"  Apprentice !  apprentice !  "  said  Bubbleton,  starting  as 
if  stung  by  a  wasp.  "  Eh  !  you  're  surely  not  —  not  the  — 
the  —  " 

"Tes,  sir;  there's  the  indenture,  signed  and  sealed,  if 
you  are  desirous  to  satisfy  yourself.  The  young  gentle- 
man himself  will  not  deny  his  father's  instructions  con- 
cerning him." 

I  hung  down  my  head,  abashed  and  ashamed.  The  tears 
started  to  my  eyes;  I  turned  away  to  wipe  them,  and 
feared  to  face  the  others  again.  I  saw  that  Bubbleton,  my 
only  friend,  believed  I  had  practised  some  deceit  on  him; 
and  how  to  explain,  without  disclosing  what  I  dare  not ! 

There  was  a  bustle  in  the  room ;  a  soimd  of  voices ;  the 
noise  of  feet  descending  the  stairs;  and  when  I  again 
looked  round,  they  were  all  gone  save  Basset,  who  was 
leisurely  collecting  his  papers  together  and  fastening  them 
with  a  string.  I  turned  my  eyes  everywhere,  to  see  if 
Bubbleton  had  not  remained.  But  no ;  he  had  left  me  like 
the  rest,  and  1  was  alone  with  the  man  I  most  dreaded  and 
disliked  of  all  the  world. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Basset,  as  he  thrust  the  papers  into 
the  pocket  of  his  greatcoat,  "I  'm  ready  now." 

"Where  to,  sir?"  replied  I,  sternly,  as  he  moved  to 
leave  the  room;  for  without  thinking  of  how  and  why  I 
was  to  succeed  in  it,  a  vague  resolution  of  defiance  flitted 
through  my  mind. 

"To  my  house,  sir;  or  to  Newgate,  if  you  prefer  it. 
Don't  mistake,  young  gentleman,  for  a  moment,  the  posi- 
tion you  occupy;  you  owe  your  liberation  at  this  moment 
not  to  any  merits  of  your  own.     Your  connection  with  the 
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"I  am,  sir,"  replied  he,  with  a  deep  flush  that  mounted 
even  to  his  forehead. 

"Then  let  me  save  you  all  further  trouble  on  my  ac- 
count," said  I,  calmly.  "My  brother's  indifference  to  me 
or  my  fate  has  long  since  absolved  me  from  any  regret  I 
might  feel  for  the  consequences  which  my  actions  might 
induce  on  his  fortunes.  His  own  conduct  must  stamp 
him,  as  mine  must  me.  I  choose  to  judge  for  myself;  and 
not  even  Mr.  Basset  shall  decide  for  me,  although  I  am  well 
aware  his  powers  of  discrimination  have  had  the  double 
advantage  of  experience  on  both  sides  of  the  question." 

As  I  said  this,  his  face  became  almost  livid,  and  his 
white  lips  quivered  with  passion.  He  knew  not  before 
that  I  was  acquainted  with  his  history,  nor  that  I  knew 
of  his  having  sold  to  the  Government  information  which 
brought  his  schoolfellow  and  benefactor  to  the  scaffold. 

"Come,  come,"  continued  I,  gaining  courage,  as  I  saw 
the  effect  my  words  produced,  "  it  is  not  your  interest  to 
injure  me,  however  it  may  be  your  wish.  Is  there  no  ar- 
rangement we  can  come  to,  mutually  advantageous?  We 
shall  be  but  sorry  companions.  I  ought  to  have  some 
property  under  my  grandfather's  will." 

"There  is,  I  believe,  five  hundred  pounds,"  said  Basset, 
with  a  slow  distinctness,  as  if  not  rejecting  the  turn  the 
conversation  had  taken. 

"Well,  then,  what  will  you  take  to  cancel  that  inden- 
tare?  You  don't  set  a  very  high  value  on  my  services,  I 
suppose?  " 

"You  forget,  I  perceive,"  said  he,  "that  I  am  answer- 
able for  your  future  appearance  if  called  on." 

"  There  was  no  bail-bond  drawn  out,  no  sum  mentioned, 
if  I  mistake  not,  Mr.  Basset." 

"Very  true,  sir;  very  true;  but  I  pledged  myself  to  the 
law  adviser, —  my  character  is  responsible." 

"Well,  well,  let  me  have  two  hundred  pounds;  burn 
that  cursed  indenture  —  " 

"Two  hundred  pounds!  Do  you  fancy,  then,  that  you 
are  in  the  possession  of  this  legacy?  Why,  it  never  may, 
in  all  likelihood  it  never  will,  be  yours ;  it 's  only  payable 
on  your  attaining  your  majority." 
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"Give  me  one  hundred  pounds,  then, —  give  me  fifty;  let 
me  only  be  free,  at  liberty,  and  not  absolutely  a  beggar  on 
the  streets/' 

Basset  leaned  his  head  on  the  chimney,  and  seemed  sunk 
in  reflection;  while  I,  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
excitement,  trod  up  and  down  the  room,  pouring  forth  from 
time  to  time  short  and  broken  sentences,  declaratory  of  my 
desire  to  surrender  all  that  I  might  chance  to  inherit  by 
every  casualty  in  life,  to  my  last  guinea,  only  let  there  be 
no  constraint  on  my  actions,  no  attempt  to  control  my  per 
sonal  liberty. 

"I  see,"  cried  I,  passionately, —  "I  see  what  hampers 
you.  You  fear  I  may  compromise  toj  family  !  It  is  my 
brother's  fair  fame  you  are  thinking  of.  But  away  with 
all  dread  on  that  score.  I'll  leave  Ireland;  I  have  long 
since  determined  on  that." 

"Indeed!  "  said  Basset,  slowly,  as  he  turned  round  his 
head,  and  looked  me  full  in  the  face. 

"Would  you  go  to  America,  then?" 

"To  America?  No,— to  France!  That  shall  be  the 
land  of  my  adoption,  as  it  is  this  moment  of  all  my  heart's 
longings." 

His  eyes  sparkled,  and  a  gleam  of  pleasure  shot  across 
his  cold  features,  as  if  he  caught  a  glow  of  the  enthusiasm 
that  lit  up  mine. 

"Come,"  cried  he,  "I  '11  think  of  this.  Give  me  till  to- 
morrow, and  if  you  '11  pledge  yourself  to  leave  Ireland 
within  a  week  —  " 

"I  '11  pledge  myself  to  nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied  I, 
fiercely.  "It  is  to  be  free, —  free  in  thought  as  in  act,— 
that  I  would  barter  all  my  prospects  with  you.  There 
must  be  but  one  oonipaet  between  us, —  it  must  begin  and 
end  here.  Take  a  night  if  you  will  to  think  it  over,  and 
to-morrow  morning  —  '' 

"Well,  then,  to-morrow  morning  be  it,"  said  he,  with 
more  of  animation  in  his  tone;  "and  now  to  supi)er  I  " 

"To  bed,  rather,"  said  I,  "if  I  may  speak  my  mind;  for 
rest  is  what  I  now  stand  most  in  need  of." 
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Excepting  the  two  dingy-looking,  dust-covered  parlors, 
which  served  as  office  and  dining-room,  the  only  portion 
of  Mr.  Basset's  dwelling  untenanted  by  lodgers  was  the 
attics.  The  large  brass  plate  that  adorned  the  hall  door, 
setting  forth  in  conspicuous  letters,  "Anthony  Basset, 
Attorney,"  gave  indeed  a  most  inadequate  notion  of  the 
mixed  population  within,  whose  respectability,  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  their  height  from  the  ground,  went  on 
growing  beautifully  less,  till  it  found  its  culminating  point 
in  the  host  himself,  on  whose  venerable  head  the  light 
streamed  from  a  cobweb^covered  pane  in  the  roof.  The 
stairs  were  dark  and  narrow;  the  walls  covered  with  a 
dull-colored  old  wainscot,  that  flapped  and  banged  with 
every  foot  that  came  and  went;  while  the  windows  were 
defended  by  strong  iron  railings,  as  if  anything  inside 
them  could  possibly  demand  such  means  of  protection. 

I  followed  Mr.  Basset  as  he  led  the  way  up  these  appar- 
ently interminable  stairs,  till  at  length  the  decreasing 
head  room  betokened  that  we  were  near  the  slates.  Mum- 
bling a  half  apology  for  the  localcy  he  introduced  me  into  a 
long,  low  attic,  where  a  settle  bed  of  the  humblest  preten- 
sions and  a  single  rush-bottomed  chair  supporting  a  basin 
were  the  only  articles  of  furniture.  Something  like  the 
drop  curtain  of  a  strolling  theatre  closed  up  the  distance ; 
but  this  I  could  only  perceive  imperfectly  by  the  dim  twi- 
light of  a  dip  candle,  and  in  my  state  of  fatigue  and  weari- 
ness, I  had  little  inclination  to  explore  further.  Wishing 
me  a  good  night,  and  promising  that  I  should  be  called 
betimes  next  morning,  Mr.  Basset  took  his  leave;  while  I, 
overcome  by  a  long  day  of  care  and  anxiety,  threw  myself 
on  the  bed,  and  slept  far  more  soundly  than  I  could  have 
believed  it  were  possible  for  me  to  do  under  the  roof  of 
Anthony  Basset. 
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ing  staylace  and  the  bit  of  peevishness  I  had  heard.  I 
quite  forgot  how  inadvisable  was  the  indulgence  of  my 
curiosity  in  my  admiration  of  my  fair  neighbor,  whose 
buxom  figure,  not  the  less  attractive  for  the  shortness  of 
her  drapery,  showed  itself  to  peculiar  advantage  as  she 
bent  to  one  side  and  the  other  in  her  efforts  to  fasten  the 
impracticable  bodice.  A  mass  of  rich  brown  hair,  on 
which  the  sun  was  playing,  fell  over  her  neck  and  on  her 
shoulders,  and  half  concealed  her  round,  well-turned  arms 
as  they  plied  their  busy  task. 

**Well,  ain't  my  heart  broke  with  you,  entirely?"  ex- 
claimed she,  as  a  stubborn  knot  stopped  all  further 
progress. 

At  this  moment  the  cord,  on  which  through  inadvertence 
I  had  leaned  somewhat  too  heavily,  gave  way,  and  down 
came  the  curtain  with  a  squash  to  the  floor.  She  sprang 
back  with  a  bound,  and,  while  a  slight  but  momentary 
blush  flushed  her  cheek,  stared  at  me  half  angrily,  and 
then  cried  out,  —  "  Well,  I  hope  you  like  me  ? " 

"Yes,  that  I  do,"  said  I,  readily;  —  "and  who  would  n't 
that  saw  you  ?  " 

Whether  it  was  the  naivete  of  my  confession,  or  my 
youth,  or  both,  I  can't  well  say,  but  she  laughed  heartily 
at  my  speech,  and  threw  herself  into  a  chair  to  indulge 
her  mirth. 

"So  we  were  neighbors,  it  seems,"  said  I. 

"And  if  we  were,"  said  she,  roguishly,  "I  think  it's  a 
very  unceremonious  way  you  've  opened  the  acquaintance.'* 

"You  forget,  apparently,  I  haven't  left  my  own 
territory." 

•  "Well,  I'm  sure  I  wish  you  would,  if  you're  any  good 
at  a  black  knot;  my  heart  and  my  nails  are  both  broke 
with  one  here." 

I  didn't  wait  for  any  more  formal  invitation,  but  stopped 
at  once  over  the  frontier;  while  she,  rising  from  tlio  chair, 
turned  her  back  towards  me,  as  with  her  lini^cr  she  directed 
me  to  the  most  chaotic  assemblaj^e  of  knots,  twists,  loops, 
and  entanglements  I  ever  belield. 

"And  you're  Burke,  I  suppose,"  cried  she,  as  I  com- 
menced my  labors. 
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"Yes;  I'm  Burke." 

"Well,  I  hope  you  're  done  with  wildness  by  this  tiine£ 
Uncle  Tony  tells  fine  tales  of  your  doings." 

"  Uncle  Tony !  So  you  're  Mr.  Basset's  niece  ?  Is  tluLfl 
so?" 

"You  didn't  take  me  for  his  wife,  I  hope  ?"  said  she^ 
again  bursting  out  into  laughter. 

"  In  truth,  I  never  thought  so  well  of  him  as  to  suppose 
it." 

"  Well,  well,  I  'm  sure  it 's  little  I  expected  you  to  looB 
so  mild  and  so  quiet.  But  you  need  n't  pinch  me,  for  al-. 
that.     Is  n't  your  name  Tom  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  hope  you '11  always  call  me  so." 

"  Maybe  I  will.  Is  n't  that  done  yet  ?  And  there 's  th« 
milk  bell.  Uncle  will  be  in  a  nice  passion  if  I'm  nc 
down  soon.     Cut  it,  — cut  it  at  once." 

"Xow  do  be  patient  for  a  minute  or  two;  it's  all  righ^ 
if  you  stay  quiet.     I  '11  try  my  teeth  on  it." 

"Yes;  but  you  needn't  try  your  lips  too,"  said  she, 
tartly. 

"  Why,  it 's  the  only  plan  to  get  your  fingers  out  of  the 
way.     I  'm  sure  I  never  was  so  puzzled  in  all  my  life." 

"Nothing  like  practice,  my  boy, — nothing,"  cried  a 
merry  voice  from  the  door  behind  me,  half  choked  with 
laughing;  while  a  muttered  anathema,  in  a  deeper  tone, 
followed.  I  looked  back,  and  there  stood  Bubbleton,  his 
face  florid  with  laughter,  endeavoring  to  hold  back  Mr. 
Basset,  whose  angry  look  and  flashing  eye  there  was  no 
mistaking. 

"  Mr.  Burke,  —  Burke,  I  say !  Nelly,  what  does  this 
mean  ?     How  came  this  young  gentleman  —  " 

"As  to  that,"  said  I,  interrupting  him,  and  my  blood 
somewhat  chafed  by  his  manner,  "  this  piece  of  trumpery 
tumbled  down  when  I  leaned  my  arm  on  it.  I  had  no 
idea  —  " 

"No,  no;  to  be  sure  not,"  broke  in  Bubbleton,  in  an 
ecstasy.  "The  thing  was  delicious;  such  a  bit  of  stage 
effect.  She  was  there,  as  it  might  be,  combing  her  hair, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  Tom  was  here,  raving  about 
absence  and  eternal  separation.     You  are  an  angry  father, 
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^^    ^^o^cle, — all  the  same;  and  I'm  Count  Neitztachenitz, 

^e    c>i^  friend  and  brother  officer  of  Tom's  father.     Now, 

-^^   ^Xiss  Nelly  —  But  where  is  she?    Why,  she's  gone! 

,  ^>  5E^xid  Basset  ?    Basset !    Why,  he 's  gone !     Come,  Tom, 

on>^    you  go  too.     I  say,  my  boy,  devilish  well  got  up 

^  ^^-       You  ought  to  have  had  a  white  satin  doublet  and 

^^^»    slashed  with  pale  cherry-colored  ribbons  to  match, 

^^J^W  hat  looped,  aigrette  and  white  plume.     She  was  per- 

^^^^  ;    her  leg  and  foot  were  three  certain  rounds  of  applause 

^^^^11  the  pit  and  gallery." 

*       *  AVhat  nonsense!"  said  I,  angrily;  "we  weren't  play- 
^^^  a  comedy." 

^     **  Were  n't  you,  though  ?    Well,  I  'm  deuced  sorry  for 
^>  that 's  all ;  but  it  did  look  confoundedly  like  an  undress 
^^liearsal." 

"Come,  come,  no  foolery,  I  beg.  I  'm  here  in  a  very 
^Hd  plight,  and  this  piece  of  nonsense  may  not  make  mat- 
ers any  better.  Listen  to  me,  if  you  can,  patiently  for 
^ve  minutes,  and  give  me  your  advice." 

I  took  him  by  the  arm  as  I  spoke,  and  leading  him  from 
the  room,  —  where  I  saw  that  everything  was  only  suggest- 
ing some  piece  of  scenic  effect,  —  and  in  as  few  words  as  I 
could  command,  explained  how  I  was  circumstanced;  omit- 
ting, of  course,  any  detail  of  my  political  bias,  and  only 
stated  so  much  of  my  desire  as  implied  my  wish  to  be  free 
of  my  contract  with  Basset,  and  at  liberty  to  dispose  of 
myself  as  I  liked  in  future. 

"I  see,"  cried  Bubbleton,  as  I  finished;    "the  old  fox 
has  this  five  hundred  pounds  of  yours." 
"No,  I  didn't  say  that;  I  only  mean  —  " 
"  Well,  well,  it 's  all  the  same.     If  he  has  n't,  you  know 
he  ought." 
"No;  that's  not  essential  either." 
"No  matter,  he  would  if  he  could;  it  just  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  and  you  only  wish  to  get  clear  out  of  his  hands 
at  any  cost.     Is  n't  that  it  ?  " 
"Exactly;  you  have  it  all  perfectly." 
"Bless  your  heart,  boy,   there's  nothing  easier;    if  I 
were  in  your  place,  should  arrange  the  affair  in  less  than 
a  week.     I  'd  have  fits,  —  strong  fits,  —  and  burn  all  the 
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papers  in  the  office  during  the  paroxysm.  I  'd  make  a 
pile  of  deeds,  leases,  bonds,  and  settlements  in  the  back- 
yard." 

"  I  don't  fancy  your  plan  would  be  so  successful  as  you 
flatter  yourself,"  said  a  dry,  husky  voice  behind;  "there's 
rather  a  stringent  law  for  refractory  apprentices,  as  Mr. 
Burke  may  learn."  We  turned  round,  and  there  stood  Mr. 
Basset,  with  a  grin  of  most  diabolical  malignity  in  his  by 
no  means  pleasant  features.  "At  the  same  time,"  con- 
tinued he,  "your  suggestions  are  of  infinite  value,  and 
shall  be  duly  appreciated  in  the  King's  Bench." 

"Eh,  —  King's  Bench!  Lord  bless  you,  don't  speak  of 
it.  ^tere  trifles,  —  I  just  threw  them  out  as  good  hints;  I 
had  fifty  far  better  to  come.  There  's  the  young  lady, 
now.  To  be  sure,  he  has  started  that  notion  himself,  so  I 
must  not  pretend  it  was  mine.  But  Miss  Nelly,  I  think, 
Tom  —  " 

"Mr.  Basset  is  well  aware,"  interrupted  I,  "that  I  am 
only  desirous  to  be  free  and  untrammelled;  that  whatever 
little  means  I  may  derive  from  my  family,  I  'm  willing  to 
surrender  all,  short  of  actual  beggary,  to  attain  this  object, 
—  that  I  intend  quitting  Ireland  at  once.  If,  then,  he 
consent  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  me,  let  it  be  at 
once,  and  on  the  spot.  I  have  no  desire,  I  have  no  power, 
to  force  him  by  a  tlireat,  in  case  of  refusal;  but  I  hope  he 
will  make  so  much  of  amends  to  one  of  whose  present 
desolation  and  poverty  he  is  not  altogether  innocent." 

"  There,  there ;  that 's  devilish  well  said.  The  whole 
thing  is  all  clear  before  rae.  So  come  along.  Basset;  you 
and  I  will  settle  all  this.  Have  you  got  a  private  room 
where  we  can  have  five  minutes'  chat  together?  Tom, 
wait  for  me  here." 

Before  either  of  us  could  consent  or  oppose  his  arrange- 
ment, he  had  taken  Basset's  arm,  and  led  him  downstairs; 
while  I,  in  a  flurry  of  opposing  and  conflicting  resolves, 
sat  down  to  think  over  my  fortunes. 

Tired  at  length  with  waiting,  and  half  suspecting  that 
my  volatile  friend  had  forgotten  me  and  all  my  concerns, 
I  descended  to  the  parlor  in  hopes  to  hear  something  of 
the  pending  negotiation.     At  the  head  of  a  long,  narrow 
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table  sat  my  fair  acquaintance,  Miss  ^elly,  her  hair 
braided  very  modestly  at  each  side  of  her  pretty  face, 
-which  had  now  assumed  an  almost  Quakerish  propriety  of 
expression.  She  was  busily  engaged  in  distributing  tea 
to  three  pale,  red-eyed,  emaciated  men,  whose  spongy- 
looking,  threadbare  garments  bespoke  to  be  attorney's 
clerks.  A  small  imp,  a  kind  of  embryo  practitioner,  knelt 
before  the  fire  in  the  act  of  toasting  bread,  but  followed 
with  his  sharp  piercing  eyes  every  stir  in  the  apartment, 


and  seemed  to  watch  with  malicious  pleasure  the  wry  faces 
anmnd,  whenever  any  undue  dilution  of  the  bohea,  or  any 
curtailment  of  the  blue  milk,  pressed  heavily  on  the 
guests.  These  were  not  exactly  the  circumstances  to  re- 
new my  acquaintance  with  my  fair  neighlwr,  had  I  been 
BO  minded;  so  having  declined  her  offer  of  breakfast,  I 
leaned  moodily  on  the  chimueypiece,  my  anxiety  to  know 
my  fate  becoming  each  instant  more  painful.  Meanwhile 
not  a  word  was  spoken,  — a  sad,  moody  silence,  unbroken 
save  by  the  sounds  of  eating,  pervaded  all,  when  suddenly 
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business  has  its  calls  just  as  pleasure  has, — ay,  and 
appetite  too.  That  would  make  an  excellent  bit  of  supper, 
with.  Some  mulled  port,  after  a  few  rubbers  of  shorts." 

^a^sset  paid  little  attention  to  this  speech,  but  turning  to 
°*^j  oontinued: 

^^ou  mentioned  your  intention  of  leaving  Ireland,  I 
^^^k*  Might  I  ask  where  you  have  decided  on,  — from 
wlxei*^  9     ig  ii  possible  that  your  brother  —  " 

^ly  brother's  anxieties  on  my  account,  Mr.  Basset,  can 

sc^rci^ly  be  very  poignant,  and  deserve  no  particular  re- 

f^^^t;  or  attention  at  my  hands.     I  suppose  that  this  morn- 

^^^    lias  concluded  all  necessary  intercourse  between  us; 

^  if  you  have  satisfied  my  friend  Captain  Bubbleton  —  " 

^      I^erfectly,  perfectly.    Another  cup  of  tea,  if  you  please. 

^^»  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  than  Mr.  Basset's 

^^duct;  you  are  merely  to  sign  the  receipt  for  the  legacy, 

.^^  he  hands  you  over  one  hundred  pounds.     Isn't  that 

**Yes,  quite  correct;  my  bill  for  one  hundred  at  three 
Months.'' 

"That's  what  I  mean.  But  surely  you're  not  done 
breakfast ;  why,  Tom,  you  ' ve  eaten  nothing.  I  have  been 
picking  away  this  half  hour,  just  to  encourage  you  a  bit. 
^ell,  well!  I  lunch  in  Stephen's  Green  at  three;  so  here 
goes." 

Mr.  Basset  now  took  from  his  pocket-book  some  papers, 
which,  having  glanced  his  eye  over,  he  handed  to  me. 

"This  is  a  kind  of  acknowledgment,  Mr.  Burke,  for  the 
receipt  of  a  legacy  to  which  you  could  be  only  entitled  on 
attaining  your  majority.  Here  are  your  indentures  to  me ; 
and  this  is  my  acceptance  for  one  hundred  pounds." 

"I  am  content,"  said  I,  eagerly,  as  I  seized  the  pen. 
The  thought  of  my  liberty  alone  filled  my  mind,  and  I 
cared  little  for  the  conditions  provided  I  secured  that. 

Basset  proffered  his  hand.  I  was  in  no  humor  to  reject 
anything  that  even  simulated  cordiality;  I  shook  it  heartily. 
Bubbleton  followed  my  example,  and  having  pledged  him- 
self to  see  more  of  his  pleasant  acquaintance,  thrust  his 
arm  through  mine  and  bustled  out;  adding,  in  a  tone  loud 
enough  to  be  overheard,  — 
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"Made  a  capital  fight  of  it;  told  him  you  were  a  Defe-= 


der,  a  United  Irishman,  a  Peep-o'-day  Boy,  and  all  th^  at 

sort  of  thing.     Devilish  glad  to  get  rid  of  you,  even  *-  on 
Miss  Nelly's  account." 

And  so  he  rattled  away  without  ceasing,  until  we  fou-        nd 

ourselves  at  the  George's  Street  Barracks,  my  preoccui:^^^^)a- 

tion  of  mind  preventing  my  even  having  remarked  w1  -jat 
way  we  came. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE   captain's    QUABTERS. 

WAS  not  sorry  to  find  that  Miss  Bubbleton  did  not  re- 
to  the  noisy  summons  of  the  captain,  as  he  flour- 
^  about  from  one  room   to  the  other,    making   the 
*^^5-5arters    echo    to   the  sweet  name    of    "Anna    Maria." 
aladin,"   "Grimes,"   "Peter,"   were  also  shouted    out 
successfully;  and  with  a  fierce  menace  against  various 
ooms  of  the  chambers,  waiting-men,  and  lackeys,  who 
^^ppily  were  still  unborn,  Bubbleton  flung  himself  into  a 
^^at^  and  began  to  conjecture  what  had  become  of  the 
^^xlabitants. 

"She 's  paying  a  morning  call,  — gone  to  see  the  Duch- 

^s;  that 's  it.     Or  perhaps  she  's  looking  over  that  suit  of 

pearls  I  bought  yesterday  at  Gallon's;  pretty  baubles,  but 

dear  at  eight  hundred  pounds.      ]^ever  mind  ;    what  '3 

money  for,  eh,  Tom  ? " 

As  he  looked  at  me  for  a  reply,  I  drew  my  chair  closer 
towards  him,  and  assuming  as  much  of  importance  as  my 
manner  could  command,  I  besought  his  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment. Hitherto,  partly  from  my  own  indecision,  partly 
from  his  flighty  and  volatile  bearing,  I  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity either  to  explain  my  real  position  or  my  political 
sentiments,  much  less  my  intentions  for  the  future.  The 
moment  had  at  length  arrived,  and  I  resolved  to  profit  by 
it;  and  in  as  few  words  as  I  was  able,  gave  a  brief  narra- 
tive of  my  life,  from  the  hour  of  my  father's  death  to  the 
day  in  which  I  fell  into  his  own  hands  in  Dublin,  only 
omitting  such  portions  as  might,  by  the  mention  of  names, 
compromise  others  concerned. 

Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  attentive  than  he  was 
during  the  entire  detail.  He  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand, 
and  listened  with  eager  curiosity  to  all  my  scrapes  and 
difSculties,  occasionally  nodding  in  assent,  and  now  eviii- 
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cing  by  his  excited  air  his  desire  to  learn  farther;  and 
when  I  at  last  wound  up  by  avowing  my  long  cherished 
desire  to  enter  the  French  service,  he  sat  perfectly  silent, 
and  seemed  to  reflect  gravely  on  the  whole. 

''I  say,  Tom,"  said  he,  at  length,  as  he  stared  me  full  in 
the  face,  and  laid  his  hand  impressively  on  my  knee, 
''there 's  good  stuff  in  that,  — excellent  stuf^  depend  upon 
it." 

"Good  stuff !  what  do  you  mean?"  said  I,  in  amazement. 

"I  mean,"  replied  he,  "there's  bone  in  it,  sinew  in 
it,  substance  in  it;  there  are  some  admirable  situations 
too.  How  Fulham  would  come  out  in  Tony  Basset, — 
brown  shorts,  white  stockings,  high  shoes  and  buckles, 
his  own  very  costume.  And  there's  that  little  thing. 
Miss  Booth,  for  Nelly;  give  her  a  couple  of  songs, — 
ballad  airs  take  best.  Williams  should  be  Barton;  a  devil- 
ish fine  villain  in  coarse  parts,  Williams,  —  I  think  I  see 
him  stealing  along  by  the  flats  with  his  soldiers  to  the 
attack.  Then  the  second  act  should  open:  interior  of  hut; 
peasants  round  a  table  (eating  always  successful  on  the 
stage ;  nothing  like  seeing  a  fat  fellow  bolting  hard  eggs, 
and  blustering  out  unpronounceable  jokes  over  a  flagon  of 
colored  water).  You,  by  right,  should  have  your  own 
part;  splendid  thing,  devilish  fine, — your  sensations  when 
the  cabin  was  on  fire,  and  the  fellows  were  prodding  about 
with  their  bayonets  to  discover  you." 

"  And  who 's  to  perform  Captain  Bubbleton  ?  "  asked  I, 
venturing  for  once  to  humor  his  absurdity. 

"Eh?  Oh!  there's  nothing  for  me;  no  marked  fea- 
ture, nothing  strong,  nothing  characteristic.  That  has 
been  through  life  my  greatest,  my  very  highest  ambition, 
—  that  no  man  should  ever  detect,  by  anything  in  my 
manner,  my  dress,  or  my  style  of  conversation,  that  I  was 
not  John  Xokes  or  Peter  Styles.  You'll  meet  me  at  a 
dinner  party,  Tom ;  you  '11  converse  with  me,  drink  with 
me;  we'll  sit  the  evening  together,  grow  intimate,  per- 
haps you  '11  lx)rrow  fifty  pounds  of  me;  and  yet  I  'd  wager 
another,  you'd  never  guess  that  I  rode  a  hippopotamus 
across  the  Ganges  after  tiffin  one  day,  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  Governor-General.     That,  let  me  tell  you,  Tom,  is  the 
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very  proudest  boast  a  man  can  make.  Do  you  see  tliat 
scar?  It  looks  nothing  now.  That  was  a  bite  from  a 
ferocious  boa:  the  villain  got  into  my  room  before  break- 
fast; he  had  eaten  my  chokeedar,  a  fellow  I  was  very 
fond  of—'' 

^' Ah,  I  remember  you  mentioned  that  to  me.  And  now 
to  come  back  to  my  dull  story,  to  which,  I  assure  you, 
however  dramatic  you  may  deem  it,  I  'd  prefer  adding  an 
act  or  so  before  it  comes  before  the  world.  I  intend  to 
leave  this  to-morrow." 

"No,  no;  you  mustn't  think  of  it  yet  awhile.  Why, 
my  dear  fellow,  you've  a  hundred  pounds;  only  think  of 
that !  Twenty  will  bring  you  to  Paris ;  less,  if  you  choose. 
I  once  travelled  from  Glugdamuck  to  the  Ghauts  of  Bun- 
deramud  for  half  a  rupee ;  put  my  elephants  on  three  bis- 
cuits a  day;  explained  to  them  in  Hindostanee  —  a  most 
expressive  language  —  that  our  provisions  had  fallen  short; 
that  on  our  arrival  all  arrears  of  grub  should  be  made  up. 
They  tossed  up  their  trunks  thus  in  token  of  assent,  and 
on  we  marched*  Well,  when  we  came  to  Helgie,  there 
was  no  water  —  " 

"Very  true,"  interrupted  I,  half  in  despair  at  the  torrent 
of  story-telling  I  had  got  involved  in.  "But  you  forget  I 
have  neither  elephants,  nor  camels,  nor  coolies,  nor  chokee- 
dars;  I'm  a  mere  adventurer,  with,  except  yourself,  not  a 
friend  in  the  world." 

"Then  why  not  join  us  ?"  cried  the  ever  ready  captain. 
"We  are  to  have  our  orders  for  foreign  service  in  a  few 
weeks;  you  've  only  to  volunteer;  you  've  money  enough  to 
buy  your  kit.  When  you  're  fairly  in,  it 's  only  writing  to 
your  brother.  Besides,  something  always  turns  up;  that 's 
my  philosophy.  I  rarely  want  anything  I  don't  find  means 
to  obtain,  somehow  or  other." 

"No,"  said  I,  resolutely,  "I  will  never  join  the  service 
of  a  country  which  has  inflicted  such  foul  wrong  on  my 
native  land." 

"All  stuff  and  nonsense  I "  cried  Bubbleton.  "  Who  cares 
the  deuce  of  clubs  about  politics  ?  When  you  're  my  age, 
you  '11  find  that  if  you  're  not  making  something  of  poli- 
ticsy  they  '11  make  very  little  of  you.     I  'd  as  soon  sell  figs 
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for  my  grocer  or  snuff  for  my  tobax^conist  as  I  'd  bother  my 
head  governing  the  kingdom  for  Billy  Pitt.  He  's  paid 
for  it,  — that's  his  business,  not  mine.  No,  no,  my  boy; 
join  us,  — you  shall  be  '  Burke  of  Ours ! '  We  '11  have  a 
glorious  campaign  among  the  Yankees.  I  '11  teach  you  the 
Seneca  language,  and  we  '11  have  a  ramble  through  the  In- 
dian settlements.  Meanwhile  you  dine  to-day  at  the  mess; 
to-morrow  we  picnic  at  the  Dargle;  next  day  we  —  What 
the  deuce  is  next  day  to  be  ?  Oh  yes  I  next  day  we  all 
dine  with  you.  Nothing  stiff  or  formal,  —  a  snug,  quiet 
thing  for  sixteen;  I'll  manage  it  all." 

Here  was  an  argument  there  was  no  resisting;  so  I  com- 
plied at  once,  comforting  myself  with  a  silent  tow,  come 
what  might,  I  'd  leave  Ireland  the  day  after  my  dinner 
party. 

Under  whatever  guise  — with  what  history  of  my  rank, 
wealth,  and  family  influence  —  Bubbleton  thought  proper 
to  present  me  to  his  brother  officers,  I  cannot  say;  but 
nothing  could  possibly  be  more  kind,  or  even  more  cordial, 
than  their  reception  of  me.  And  although  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  replying  to  questions  put  under  mistaken 
notions  of  my  position  and  intentions,  I  readily  followed, 
as  far  as  I  was  able,  the  line  suggested  by  my  imaginative 
friend,  whose  representations,  I  suspected,  would  be  re- 
ceived with  a  suitable  limitation  by  his  old  associates. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  species  of  society  so  striking  and 
so  captivating  to  the  young  man  entering  on  life  as  that  of 
a  military  mess.  The  easy,  wellbred  intimacy,  that  never 
degenerates  into  undue  familiarity;  the  good-humored, 
playful  raillery,  that  never  verges  on  coarseness  or  sever- 
ity; the  happy  blending  of  old  men's  wisdom  and  young 
men's  buoyancy, — are  all  very  attractive  features  of  social 
intercourse,  even  independently  of  the  stronger  interest  that 
invests  the  companionship  of  men  whose  career  is  arms.  I 
felt  this,  and  enjoyed  it  too;  not  the  less  pleasantly  that  I 
discovered  no  evidence  of  that  violent  partisan  feeling  I  had 
been  led  to  believe  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
Royalist  soldier.  If  by  chance  any  allusion  was  made  to 
the  troubles  of  the  period,  it  was  invariably  done  rather  in 
a  tone  of  respect  for  mistaken  and  ill  directed  political 
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views,  than  in  reprehension  of  disloyalty  and  rebellion; 
and  when  I  heard  the  dispassionate  opinions  and  listened 
to  the  mild  counsels  of  these  men,  whom  I  had  always  be- 
liered  to  be  the  veriest  tyrants  and  oppressors,  I  could 
scarcely  credit  my  own  senses,  so  utterly  opposed  were  my 
impressions  and  my  experience.  One  only  of  the  party 
evinced  an  opposite  feeling.  He  was  a  pale,  thin,  rather 
handsome  man,  of  about  five  and  twenty,  who  had  lately 
joined  them  from  a  dragoon  regiment,  and  who  by  sundry 
little  innuendoes,  was  ever  bringing  uppermost  the  prefer- 
ence he  evinced  for  his  former  service,  and  his  ardent  de- 
sire to  be  back  again  in  the  cavalry. 

Captain  Montague  Crofts  was  indeed  the  only  exception 
I  witnessed  to  the  almost  brotherly  feeling  that  prevailed 
in  the  Forty-fifth.  Instead  of  identifying  himself  with 
the  habits  and  opinions  of  his  brother  officers,  he  held  him- 
self studiously  apart.  Regarding  his  stay  in  the  regiment 
like  a  period  of  probation,  he  seemed  resolved  to  form 
neither  intimacies  nor  friendships,  but  to  wait  patiently 
for  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  corps  to  emancipate  him- 
self from  a  society  below  his  caste. 

The  cold,  repulsive,  steady  stare,  the  scarcely  bowed 
head,  the  impassive  silence  with  which  he  heard  the  words 
of  Bubbleton's  introduction  of  me,  formed  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  warm  cordiality  of  the  others;  and  though  at  the 
time  little  disposed  to  criticise  the  manner  of  any  one,  and 
still  less  to  be  dissatisfied  with  anything.  I  conceived  from 
the  moment  a  dislike  to  Captain  Crofts,  which  I  felt  to 
increase  with  every  minute  I  spent  in  his  company.  The 
first  occasion  which  suggested  this  dislike  on  my  part,  was 
from  observing  that  while  Bubbleton  —  whose  historical 
accuracy  or  blind  adherence  to  reality  no  one  in  the  corps 
thought  of  requiring  —  narrated  some  of  his  incredible  ad- 
ventures, Crofts,  far  from  joining  in  the  harmless  mirth 
which  such  tales  created,  invariably  took  delight  in  ques- 
tioning and  crossquestioning  the  worthy  captain,  quoting 
him  against  himself,  and  playing  off  a  hundred  tricks, 
which,  however  smart  and  witty  in  a  law  court,  are  down- 
right rudeness  when  practised  in  society.  Bubbleton,  it  is 
true,  saw  nothing  in  all  this  save  the  natural  interest  of  a 
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good  listener,  — but  the  others  did;  and  it  was  quite  clear 
to  me,  that  while  one  was  the  greatest  favorite  in  the  regi- 
ment, the  other  had  not  a  single  friend  amongst  them.  To 
me,  Crofts  manifested  the  most  perfect  indifference,  not 
ever  mixing  himself  in  any  conversation  in  which  I  bore  a 
part.  He  rarely  turned  his  head  towards  that  part  of  the 
table  at  which  I  sat;  and  by  an  air  of  haughty  supercil- 
iousness, gave  me  plainly  to  understand  that  our  acquain- 
tance, though  confessedly  begun,  was  to  proceed  no  further. 
I  cannot  say  how  happy  I  felt  to  learn  that  one  I  had  so 
much  cause  to  dislike  was  a  violent  aristocrat,  an  ultra- 
Tory,  a  most  uncompromising  denouncer  of  the  Irish  Lib- 
eral party,  and  an  out-and-out  advocate  of  severe  and  harsh 
measures  towards  the  people.  He  never  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  enunciation  of  such  doctrines,  which,  what- 
ever might  be  the  opinions  of  the  listeners,  there  was  at 
the  time  I  speak  of  no  small  risk  in  gainsaying,  and  this 
immunity  did  Crofts  enjoy  to  his  heart's  content. 

Slight  as  these  few  reminiscences  of  the  mess  are,  they 
are  the  called-up  memories  of  days  not  to  be  forgotten  by 
me;  for  now,  what  with  my  habitual  indecision  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Bubbleton's  solicitations  on  the  other,  I 
continued  to  linger  on  in  Dublin,  —  leading  the  careless, 
easy  life  of  those  about  me,  joining  in  all  the  plots  for 
amusement  which  the  capital  afforded,  and  mixing  in  every 
society  to  which  my  military  friends  had  access.  Slender 
as  were  my  resources,  they  sufficed,  in  the  eyes  of  all  who 
knew  not  their  limit,  to  appear  abundant.  Crofts  was  the 
only  rich  man  in  the  regiment;  and  my  willingness  to  en- 
ter into  every  scheme  of  pleasure,  regardless  of  cost, 
impressed  them  all  with  the  notion  that  Bubbleton  for 
once  was  right,  and  that  "Burke  was  a  kind  of  West- 
country  Croesus,"  invaluable  to  the  regiment. 

Week  after  week  rolled  on,  and  still  did  I  find  myself  a 
denizen  of  George's  Street.  The  silly  routine  of  the  bar- 
rack life  filled  all  my  thoughts,  save  when  the  waning  con- 
dition of  my  purse  would  momentarily  turn  them  towards 
the  future;  but  these  moments  of  reflection  came  but  sel- 
dom, and  at  last  came  not  at  all.  It  was  autumn;  the 
town  almost  divested  of  its  inhabitants,  —  at  least  of  all 
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who  could  leave  it,  —  and  along  the  parched,  sunburned 
streets  a  stray  jingle  or  a  noddy  was  rarely  seen  to  pass. 
The  squares,  so  lately  crowded  with  equipages  and  caval- 
cades of  horsemen,  were  silent  and  deserted;  the  closed 
shutters  of  every  house,  and  the  grass-grown  steps,  vouched 
for  the  absence  of  the  owners.  The  same  dreamy  lethargy 
that  seemed  to  rest  over  the  deserted  city  appeared  to  per- 
vade everything  ;  and  save  a  certain  subdued  activity 
among  the  officials  of  the  Castle,  —  a  kind  of  ground-swell 
movement  that  boded  something  important,  —  there  was 
nothing  stirring.  The  great  measure  of  the  Union,  which 
had  been  carried  on  the  night  of  the  riots,  had,  however, 
annihilated  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  Liberal  party;  and  many 
who  once  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  politics  had  now  de- 
serted public  life  forever. 

They  with  whom  I  associated  cared  but  little  for  these 
things.  There  were  but  two  or  three  Irish  in  the  regi- 
ment, and  they  had  long  since  lost  all  their  nationality  in 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  service ;  so  that  I  heard  nothing 
of  what  occupied  the  public  mind,  and  lived  on,  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  threatening  hurricane,  in  a  calm  as  deep 
as  death  itself. 

I  had  seen  neither  Barton  nor  Basset  since  the  day  of 
my  leave-taking;  and,  stranger  still,  never  could  meet  with 
Darby,  who  seemed  to  have  deserted  Dublin.  The  wreck 
of  the  party  he  belonged  to  seemed  now  effectually  accom- 
plished, and  the  prospect  of  Irish  independence  was  lost, 
as  it  seemed,  forever. 

I  was  sitting  one  evening  in  the  window  of  Bubbleton's 
quarters,  thinking  over  these  things;  not  without  self- 
reproach  for  the  life  I  was  leading,  so  utterly  adverse  to 
the  principles  I  had  laid  down  for  my  guidance.  I  thought 
of  poor  De  Meudon,  and  all  his  ambitious  dreams  for  my 
success,  and  I  felt  my  cheek  flush  with  shame  for  my  base 
desertion  of  the  cause  to  which,  with  his  dying  breath,  he 
devoted  me.  I  brought  up  in  memory  those  happy  even- 
ings as  we  wandered  through  the  fields,  talking  over  the 
glorious  campaigns  of  Italy  or  speculating  on  the  mighty 
changes  we  believed  yet  before  us;  and  then  I  thought  of 
the  reckless  orgies  in  which  my  present  life  was  passed. 
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I  remembered  how  his  full  voice  would  falter  when  one 
great  name  fell  from  his  lips ;  and  with  what  reverence  he 
touched  his  chapeau  as  the  word  "Bonaparte"  escaped 
from  him;  and  how  my  heart  thrilled  to  think  of  an  en- 
thusiasm that  could  light  up  the  dying  embers  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  make  it  flash  out  in  vivid  brilliancy  once  more, 

—  and  longed  to  feel  as  he  did. 

For  the  first  time  for  some  weeks  I  found  myself  alone. 
Bubbleton  was  on  guard;  and  though  I  had  promised  to 
join  him  at  supper,  I  lingered  at  home  to  think  and  ponder 
over  the  past,  —  I  scarcely  dared  to  face  the  future.  It 
was  growing  dusky.  The  richly  golden  arch  of  an  autumn 
moon  could  be  seen  through  the  hazy  mist  of  that  half  frost 
which  is  at  this  season  the  sure  harbinger  of  a  hot  day  on 
the  morrow.  The  street  noises  had  gradually  died  away, 
and  save  the  distant  sound  of  a  ballad-singer,  whose  mourn- 
ful cadence  fell  sadly  on  the  ear,  I  heard  nothing. 

Without  perceiving  it,  I  found  myself  listening  to  the 
doggerel  of  the  minstrel,  who,  like  most  of  her  fellows  of 
the  period,  was  celebrating  the  means  that  had  been  used 
by  Government  to  carry  their  favorite  measure,  —  the 
Union  with  England.  There  was,  indeed,  very  little  to 
charm  the  ear  or  win  the  sense,  in  either  the  accent  or  the 
sentiment  of  the  melody;  yet  somehow  she  had  contrived 
to  collect  a  pretty  tolerable  audience,  who  moved  slowly 
along  with  her  down  the  street,  and  evinced  by  many  an 
outburst  of  enthusiasm  how  thoroughly  they  relished  the 
pointed  allusions  of  the  verse,  and  how  completely  they 
enjoyed  the  dull  satire  of  the  song. 

As  they  approached  the  barracks,  the  procession  came  to 
a  halt,  —  probably  deeming  that  so  valuable  a  lesson  should 
not  be  lost  to  his  Majesty's  service;  and  forming  into  a 
circle  round  the  singer,  a  silence  was  commanded,  when, 
with  that  quavering  articulation  so  characteristic  of  the 
tribe,  and  that  strange  quality  of  voice  that  seems  to  alter- 
nate between  a  high  treble  and  a  deep  bass,  the  lady 
began: — 

"Don't  be  crowdin'  an  me  that  a  way.     There  it  is  now, 

—  ye  're  tearin'  the  cloak  off  the  back  o'  me !  Divil  re- 
ceave  the  note  I  '11  sing,  if  ye  don't  behave  I    And  look  at 
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his  honor  up  there,  with  a  tenpenny  bit  in  the  heel  of  his 
fist  for  me.  The  Lord  reward  your  purty  face;  'tis  your- 
self has  the  darlin'  blue  eyes !  Bad  scran  to  yez,  ye  blag- 
gardsl  look  at  my  elegant  bonnet  the  way  you've  made 
it!" 

'^Arrah!  rise  the  tune,  and  don't  be  blarneying  the 
young  gentleman,"  said  a  voice  from  the  crowd, — and 
then  added,  in  a  lower  but  very  audible  tone,  ''  Them  chaps 
hasn't  a  farthin'  beyond  their  pay,  — three  and  ninepence 
a  day,  and  find  themselves  in  pipeclay ! " 

A  rude  laugh  followed  this  insolent  speech;  and  the 
ballad-singer,  whose  delay  had  only  been  a  ruse  to  attract 
a  sufficient  auditory,  then  began  to  a  very  well-known  air: 

"  Come  hither,  M.P.*s,  and  I  'U  tell 

My  advice,  and  I  *m  sure  you  '11  not  mock  it : 
Whoe'er  has  a  country  to  sell. 

Need  never  want  gold  in  his  pocket. 
Your  brother  a  bishop  shall  be  ; 

Yourself — if  you  only  will  make  a 
Voice  in  our  ma-jo- rity  — 
We'll  make  you  chief  judge  in  Jamaica. 

Tol,  lol  de  rol,  tol  de  lol  lay ! " 

The  mob  chorus  here  broke  in,  and  continued  with  such 
hearty  enthusiasm  that  I  lost  the  entire  of  the  next  verse 
in  the  tumult. 

"  Your  father,  they  say,  is  an  ass, 

And  your  mother  not  noted  for  knowledge ; 
But  he  '11  do  very  well  at  Madras, 

And  she  shall  be  provost  of  college. 
Your  aunt,  lady's-maid  to  the  Queen  ; 
And  Bill,  if  he  '11  give  np  his  rakin', 
And  not  drunk  in  daytime  be  seen, 
I  '11  make  him  a  rosy  archdeacon. 

Tol,  lol  de  rol,  tol  de  rol  lay  J 

••  A  jollier  set  ne'er  was  seen 

Than  you  '11  be,  when  freed  from  your  callin' ; 
With  an  empty  house  in  College  Green,  — 

What  an  elegant  place  to  play  ball  in  ! 
Ould  Foster  stand  by  with  his  mace. 

He  '11  do  mighty  well  for  a  marker ; 
John  Toler  —  " 
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•* Here  'a  the  polia ! "  said  a  graft  voice  from  die  ore- vi : 
aad  the  word  was  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  everv 
accent  of  fear  and  dread;  while  in  an  instant  all  took  to 
flight.  — some  daahing  down  obscure  lanes  and  narrrjw 
allev^  others  running  3trai;rht  onwards  towards  Dame 
?5treet,  but  all  showing  the  evident  apprehension  thev  felt 
at  the  approach  of  these  dreaded  officials.  The  ballad- 
singer  alone  did  not  move,  —  whether  too  old  or  too  infirm 
to  trast  to  speed,  or  tx»  much  terrified  to  run.  I  know  not; 
but  there  she  stood,  the  last  cadence  of  her  song  still  dy- 
ing on  her  lips,  while  the  clattering  sounds  of  men  advan- 
cing rapidly  were  heard  in  the  distant  street. 

I  know  not  why,  —  some  strange  momentary  impulse. 
half  pity,  half  caprice,  moved  me  to  her  rescue,  ami  I 
called  out  to  the  sentry,  ^  Let  that  woman  p*ass  in !  "^  She 
heard  the  words,  and  with  an  activity  greater  than  I  could 
have  expected,  sprang  into  the  barrack  yard,  while  the 
police  passed  eagerly  on  in  vain  pursuit  of  their  victims. 

I  remained  motionless  in  the  window-seat,  watching  the 
now  silent  street,  when  a  gentle  tap  came  to  my  door.  I 
opene«l  it,  and  there  stood  the  figure  of  the  ballad-singer, 
her  T^g^ed  cloak  gathered  closely  across  her  face  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  she  held  the  bundle  of  printed 
songs,  her  only  stock-in-trade. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  QUARBEL. 

While  I  stood  gazing  at  the  uncouth  and  ragged  figure 
before  me,  she  pushed  rudely  past,  and  shutting  the  door 
behind  her,  asked,  in  a  low  whisper,  "Are  ye  alone?"  — 
and  then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  threw  back  the  tat- 
tered bonnet  that  covered  her  head,  and  removing  a  wig  of 
long  black  hair,  stared  steadfastly  at  me. 

"Do  you  know  me,  now?"  said  the  hag,  in  a  voice  of 
almost  menacing  eagerness. 

"What!"  cried  I,  in  amazement;  "it  surely  cannot  be 
—  Darby,  is  this  really  you?  " 

"Ye  may  well  say  it,"  replied  he,  bitterly.  "Ye  had 
time  enough  to  forget  me  since  we  met  last;  and  'tis 
thinking  twice  your  grand  friends  the  officers  would  be, 
before  they  M  put  their  necks  where  mine  is  now  to  see 
you.  Read  that," — as  he  spoke,  he  threw  a  ragged  and 
torn  piece  of  printed  paper  on  the  table, —  "read  that,  and 
you  '11  see  there  's  five  hundred  pounds  of  blood  money  to 
the  man  that  takes  me.  Ay,  and  here  I  stand  this  minit 
in  the  King's  barrack,  and  walked  fifty-four  miles  this 
blessed  day  just  to  see  you  and  speak  to  you  once  more. 
Well,  well ! "  He  turned  away  his  head  while  he  said 
this,  and  wiping  a  starting  tear  from  his  red  eyeball,  he 
added,  "  Master  Tom,  't  is  myself  would  never  b'lieve  ye 
done  it." 

"Did  what?"  said  I,  eagerly.  "What  have  I  ever  done 
that  you  should  charge  me  thus?  " 

But  Darby  heard  me  not;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy, 
and  his  lips  moved  rapidly  as  though  he  were  speaking  to 
himself. 

"Ay,"  said  he,  half  aloud,  "true  enough;  'tis  the  gen- 
tlemen that  betrayed  us  always, —  never  came  good  of  the 
cause  where  they  took  a  part.    But  you,"  —  here  he  turned 
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tempting  to  reason  with  him  further, —  "my  every  wish  is 
with  the  cause  as  warmly  as  on  the  day  we  parted.  But 
I  look  to  France  —  " 

"Ay,  and  why  not?  I  remember  the  time  your  eye 
flashed  and  your  cheek  grew  another  color  when  you  spoke 
of  that." 

"Yes,  Darby,"  said  I,  after  a  pause;  "and  I  had  not 
been  here  now,  but  that  the  only  means  I  possessed  of 
forwarding  myself  in  the  French  service  are  unfortunately 
lost  to  me." 

"  And  what  was  that?  "  intemiptea  he,  eagerly. 

"  Some  letters  which  the  poor  Captain  de  Meudon  gave 
me,"  said  I,  endeavoring  to  seem  as  much  at  ease  as  I 
could. 

Darby  stooped  down  as  I  spoke,  and  ripping  open  the 
lining  of  his  cloak,  produced  a  small  parcel  fastened  with 
a  cord,  saying,  "Are  these  what  you  mean?  " 

I  opened  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  to  my  inexpres- 
sible delight,  discovered  Charles's  letter  to  the  head  of  the 
Bcole  Polytechnique,  together  with  a  letter  of  credit  and 
two  cheques  on  his  banker.  The  note  to  his  sister  was 
not,  however,  among  them. 

"How  came  you  by  these  papers.  Darby?"  inquired  I, 
eagerly. 

"  I  found  them  on  the  road  Barton  travelled,  the  same 
evening  you  made  your  escape  from  the  yeomanry;  you 
remember  that?  They  were  soon  missed,  and  an  orderly 
was  sent  back  to  search  for  them.  Since  that,  I  've  kept 
them  by  me ;  and  it  was  only  yesterday  that  I  thought  of 
bringing  them  to  you,  thinking  you  might  know  some- 
thing about  them." 

"There 's  a  mark  on  this  one,"  said  I,  still  gazing  on  the 
paper  in  my  hand;  "it  looks  like  blood." 

"If  it  is,  it 's  mine,  then,"  said  Darby,  doffgedly.  And 
after  a  pause,  he  continued:  "The  soldier  galloped  up  the 
very  minute  I  was  stooping  for  the  papers.  He  called  out 
to  me  to  give  them  up;  but  I  pretended  not  to  hear,  and 
took  a  long  look  round  to  see  what  way  I  could  escape 
where  his  horse  could  n't  follow  me.  But  he  saw  what  I 
was  at;  and  the  same  instant  his  sabre  was  in  my  shoulder, 


**^^  ire  are,''  cried  Bubiiifiian:  ^anc  imv  iar  k  mr^  ^c 
^^^'^  and  let 's  decidf-  tbt-  xLinr  a:  onr*..'" 

**  You  said  yon  'd  bet  fifrr.  3  xiank?''  dnrrjfc  ntn  0'r**ifKs 

^^^   '«'as  nnqne^cmniilT  zht  niriKi  so'iifir  fif  tij<-  yitny, 

*^^t  what  Lavf  ire  Lere?"    Al  xLif  inssfcui  L:<  ^vf^  fell 

^*^U  Darby,  wLo  Liid  cjnietuT  enscumftea  LLiis»t:i  Whitjd 

^^^  door,  and  hoj»ed  xc  escajit  mtaeen.     **EL.  iriiAt  '>  ihis^ 

.**  \Vhat ! "  cried  Bubtaftcm;  """irhai  do  1  aw?  A  nymph 
]^ith  bright  and  flovinc  bair:  a  bag  like  Hecuba^  by  Jovo  ! 
'*' ^m  Burke,  my  man.  bcv  ccanes  tbe  damsel  here?  " 

**'Tis  Kitty,  ould  Kiuy  CcJe,  ycoir  bonor.  Tho  young 
^ntleman  was  buying  a  ballad  from  me,  the  Heavens 
X^Tosper  him ! "'  said  Darby. 

*•  Nothing  treasonous,  I  hope:  no  disloyal  effusion,  Tom; 
^0  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth,  mv  bov,  — eh?  *' 

"Come,  old  lady,"  said  Cradock,  •* let's  have  the  latnst 
Novelty  of  the  Liberty." 

**Ye8,"  said  Bubbleton;  "strike  the  harp  in  i)rai8n  of 

Confound  the  word  I  " 

**Hang  the  old  crone!"  broke  in  Hilliard.  "TInrn  nrn 
the  cards.  The  game  stands  thus:  a  spade  is  led,— yon  'vo 
got  none;  hearts  are  trumps." 

"No,  you  mistake;  the  diamond's  the  trump,"  naul 
Cradock. 

*'I  cry  halt,"  said  Crofts,  holding  up  both  hin  hitufU- 
"the  first  thing  is,  what's  the  bet?"  ' 

*' Anything  you  like,"  cried  Bubbleton;  "fifty,-  -a  ),r,^,. 
dred, —  five  hundred." 

"Be  it  then  five  hundred.     I  take  you,"  ftrij/j  r;./,**^ 
coolly,  taking  a  memorandum  book  frorrj  hi%  r/yr//-^ 

"No,  no,"  interf)Osed  Hilliard;  "Buhr^I-'t/,;;, 'vv,  ;t   .,  -  »* 
do  any  such  thing.     Five, —  t^n, —  tx^rr.v,   ,f'vv,    . 
bat  I'll  not  stand  by  at  such  a  vaj/'r.v  " 

"Well,  then,  if  twenty  1^  a.s  r;.'i'::.  i.»  v.     ;  >    -    y...  .^  ^ 
mission  to  bet,"  Tfuli^d  Croft-j,   ::.>..-••,.  .. 

Stake."    So  sayinsr,   h*-  t:..-- t  ^  ;. ,%.      •    -,   . 
looked  over  at  Bubble  v.:..  i.*.  .f  iv.i  -     . 
same. 

I  taw  my  poor  frieLl^.  t;:. vi-vji    . 
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stirring  from  my  place,  slipped  a  note  into  his  hand  in 
silence.  A  squeeze  of  his  fingers  replied  to  me,  and  the 
same  instant  he  threw  the  crumpled  piece  of  paper  down, 
and  cried  out,  "Now  for  it;  decide  the  point." 

Crofts  at  once  drew  his  chair  to  the  table,  and  began 
with  the  utmost  coolness  to  arrange  the  cards;  while  the 
others,  deeply  interested  in  the  point  at  issue,  looked  on 
without  speaking.  I  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  for 
Darby  to  effect  his  escape,  and  raising  my  hand  noise- 
lessly, I  pointed  to  the  door.  Darby,  who  had  been  only 
waiting  for  the  fortunate  moment,  stole  quietly  towards  it ; 
but  while  his  hand  was  on  the  lock.  Crofts  lifted  his  eyes 
towards  me,  and  then  throwing  them  half  round,  intimated 
at  once  that  he  observed  the  manoeuvre.  The  blood  suf- 
fused my  face  and  temples,  and  though  I  saw  the  door 
close  behind  the  piper,  I  could  not  recover  from  my  em- 
barrassment, or  the  fear  that  pressed  on  me  lest  Crofts 
should  have  penetrated  the  secret  of  Darby's  disguise,  and 
augured  from  the  fact  something  to  my  discredit. 

"The  game  is  now  arranged,"  said  he.  "The  spade  being 
led  here,  the  second  player  follows  suit;  the  third,  having 
none,  trumps  the  card,  and  is  overtrumped  by  the  last  in 
play.     The  trick  is  lost,  therefore,  and  with  it  the  game." 

"No,  no,"  interrupted  Bubbleton,  "you  mistake  alto- 
gether. The  diamond, —  no,  the  heart;  I  mean  the  — 
the  —  What  the  deuce  is  it?  I  say,  Cradock,  I  had  it  all 
correct  a  minute  ago;  how  is  it,  old  fellow?  " 

"Why,  you've  lost,  that's  all,"  said  the  other,  as  he 
looked  intently  on  the  table,  and  seemed  to  consider  the 
point. 

"Yes,  Bubbleton,  there's  no  doubt  about  it;  you've 
lost.     We  forgot  all  about  the  last  player,"  said  Milliard. 

A  violent  knocking  at  the  outer  door  drowned  the 
voices  of  all  within,  while  a  gruff  voice  shouted  out, 
"Captain  Bubbleton,  the  grand  round  is  coming  up  Par- 
liament Street." 

Bubbleton  snatched  up  his  sword,  and  dashing  through 
the  room,  was  followed  by  the  others  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 
Crofts  alone  remaining  behind,  proceeded  leisurely  to  open 
the  folded  piece  of  bank  paper  that  lay  before  him,  while 
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I  stood  opposite  unable  to  take  my  eyes  from  him.  Slowly 
unfolding  the  note^  he^flattened  it  with  his  hand,  and  then 
proceeded  to  read  aloud, — 

"Payez  au  porteur  la  somme  de  deux  mille  livres  —  " 

"I  beg  pardon,"  interrupted  I.  "There's  a  mistake 
there;  that  belongs  to  me." 

"I  thought  as  much,"  replied  Crofts,  with  a  very  pecu- 
liar smile;  "I  scarcely  supposed  my  friend  Bubbleton  had 
gone  so  far." 

"There's  the  sum,  sir,"  said  I,  endeavoring  to  control 
my  temper,  and  only  eager  to  regain  possession  of  what 
would  at  once  have  compromised  me,  if  discovered.  "  This 
is  what  Captain  Bubbleton  lost;  twenty  pounds,  if  I  mis- 
take not?  " 

"I  must  entreat  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Crofts,  folding^ 
up  the  French  billet  de  banque.  "  My  wager  was  not  with 
you,  nor  can  I  permit  you  to  pay  it.  This  is  at  present  mi/ 
property,  and  remains  so  until  Captain  Bubbleton  demands 
it  from  me." 

I  was  struck  dumb  by  the  manner  in  which  these  words 
were  spoken.  It  was  clear  to  me,  that  not  only  he  sus- 
pected the  disguise  of  the  ballad-singer,  but  that  by  the 
discovery  of  the  French  note  he  connected  his  presence 
with  its  being  in  my  possession.  Rousing  myself  for  the 
effort,  I  said, — 

"You  force  me,  sir,  to  speak  of  what  nothing  short  of 
the  circumstance  could  have  induced  me  to  allude  to.  It 
was  I  gave  Captain  Bubbleton  that  note.  I  gave  it  in  mis- 
take for  this  one." 

"I  guessed  as  much,  sir,"  was  the  cool  answer  of  Crofts, 
as  he  placed  the  note  in  his  pocket-book  and  clasped  it. 
"  But  I  cannot  permit  your  candid  explanation  to  alter  the 
determination  I  have  already  come  to, —  even  had  I  not 
the  stronger  motive  which  as  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's 
pay  I  possess, —  to  inform  the  Government,  on  such  infal- 
lible evidence,  how  deeply  interested  our  French  neighbors 
are  in  our  welfare  when  they  supply  us  with  a  commodity 
which  report  says  is  scarce  enough  among  themselves." 

"  Do  not  suppose,  sir,  that  your  threat  —  for  as  such  I 
understand  it  —  has  any  terror  for  me.     There  is,   it 's 
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■  IkM^hiti  iMtw^B  1  t»U;i 
*  oodd  kav*  ia  jored  jv 

m  w  duluTml  Urn  b 

"Ytm  mn  'imUj  takiii(  k  vut  dcaJ  of  liiiril 
ftaifce,"  Mid  ha,  itopiNBg  ■•  with  k  eold  mlli^  ' 
I  an  fciiBwl  to  maj  ia  anaaneaiaiy.  Yonr  raplsMl 
bow  thia  M£bf  ^  laafMC  came  iotu  vuur  ponaaala 
ba  n^alMd  alawhen^  wmI  will,  I  am  pcrtein,  mm 
eratr  napeet  Hd  attniticn.  At  Uit  mv,  w  h— M 
tala,  with  noly  ma  |Ninei|J))  tu  Hulain  ma,  aaa  i 
guide  ne,  in  what  I  an  dUpuartl  b>  coiuidar  a  qsM 
Miati-  iiuiKHUuee,  I  ahall  ctcrtalnljr  aak  adrioa  off 
tivttct  able  U)  ilinct  tat." 

"  Vim  rafiur,  Umd,  lir,  to  rcatorp  me  what  I  bar*  ■ 
ji«  )■  mine?" 

"  Ami  what  I  havit  tM>  dnubi  vkatoTsr  joa  an  ear 
nlling  Ml,"  lulUol  he,  nmb-mi'taiiualjr. 

"Ami  yon  firniit  in  tba  rafnaal?"  aat-l  I.  fai  ■ 
wbli-h  unba^i'il)*  U-tmjred  man  lKn[«r  tb*a  I  h 
•buwn. 

**  Rfen  Ml,  air,"  «id  bf,  moriBf  towaria  tba  daib 

"  In  that  casr,"  uid  I,  iprfaiiat  babra  bia.  aa4 1 
my  lark  a^intt  it.  j<iu  dun't  Uara  tUa  lawm  aaifl 
pcoaenM  ot  a  Iblrd  lart^,—  1  ou*  oat  vbe  b*  be- 
laid yaa  aooBewbat  mar*  uT  mjr  opiaiaa  at  }«•  Ifea 
■MMMTV  I  tbooM  Bar  d 
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"Insolent  cub!"  said  he,  half  drawing  his  sword  from 
the  scabbard,  and  as  hastily  replacing  it  when  he  per- 
ceived that  I  never  moved  a  muscle  in  my  defence,  but 
stood  as  if  inviting  his  attack.  "Let  me  pass,  sir,"  cried 
he,  impetuously;  "stand  by  this  instant." 

I  made  no  reply,  but  crossing  my  arms  on  my  breast, 
stared  at  him  tirmly  as  before.  He  had  now  advanced 
within  a  foot  of  me,  his  face  purple  with  passion,  and  his 
hands  trembling  with  rage. 

"Let  me  pass,  I  say!"  shouted  he,  in  an  accent  that 
boded  his  passion  had  completely  got  the  ascendant.  At 
the  same  instant  he  seized  me  by  the  collar,  and  fixing  his 
grip  firmly  in  my  clothes,  prepared  to  hurl  me  from  the 
spot. 

The  moment  had  now  come  that  for  some  minutes  past  I 
had  been  expecting,  and  with  my  open  hand  I  struck  him 
on  the  cheek,  but  so  powerfully  that  he  reeled  back  with 
the  stroke.  A  yell  of  rage  burst  from  him,  and  in  an  in- 
stant his  sword  leaped  from  the  scabbard,  and  he  darted 
fiercely  at  me.  I  sprang  to  one  side,  and  the  weapon 
pierced  the  door  and  broke  off  short;  still,  more  than  half 
the  blade  remained,  and  with  this  he  flew  towards  me. 
One  quick  glance  I  gave  to  look  for  something  wliich 
might  serve  to  arm  me ;  and  the  same  moment  the  sharp 
steel  pierced  my  side,  and  I  fell  backwards  with  the  shock, 
carrying  my  antagonist  along  with  me.  The  struggle  was 
now  a  dreadful  one ;  for  while  he  endeavored  to  withdraw 
the  weapon  from  the  wound,  my  hands  were  on  his  throat, 
and  in  his  strained  eyeballs  and  livid  color  might  be  seen 
that  a  few  seconds  more  must  decide  the  contest.  A.  sharp 
pang  shot  through  me.  Just  then  a  hot  gush  of  warm 
blood  ran  down  my  side,  and  I  saw  above  me  the  shining 
steel,  which  he  was  gradually  shortening  in  his  hand  be- 
fore he  ventured  to  strike.  A  wild  cry  broke  from  me; 
while  at  the  instant,  with  a  crash,  the  door  of  the  room 
fell  forward,  torn  from  its  hinges.  A  heavy  foot  ap- 
proached, and  the  blow  of  a  strong  arm  felled  Crofts  to 
the  earth,  where  he  lay  stunned  and  senseless.  In  a  second 
I  was  on  my  feet.  My  senses  were  reeling  and  uncertain; 
but  I  could  see  that  it  was  Darby  who  came  to  my  rescue, 
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and  who  was  now  binding  a  sash  round  my  wound  to 
stanch  the  blood. 

"Now  for  it, —  life  or  death 's  on  it  now,"  said  he,  in  a 
low  but  distinct  whisper.  "Wipe  the  blood  from  your 
face,  and  be  calm  as  you  can  when  you're  passing  the 
sentry." 

"Is  he  —  "  I  dared  not  speak  the  word  as  I  looked  on 
the  still  motionless  body  that  lay  before  me. 

Darby  raised  one  arm,  and  as  he  let  it  go,  it  fell  heavily 
on  the  ground.  He  stooped  down,  and  placing  his  lips 
near  the  mouth,  endeavored  to  ascertain  if  he  breathed; 
and  then,  jumping  to  his  feet,  he  seized  my  arm,  and,  in 
a  tone  I  shall  never  forget,  he  said,  "  It 's  over  now  !  " 

I  tottered  back  as  he  spoke.  The  horrible  thought  of 
murder, —  the  frightful  sense  of  crime,  the  heaviest,  the 
blackest  that  can  stain  the  heart  of  man, —  stunned  me. 
My  senses  reeled;  and  as  I  looked  on  that  corpse  stretched 
at  my  feet,  I  would  have  suffered  my  every  bone  to  be 
broken  on  the  rack,  to  see  one  quiver  of  life  animate  its 
rigid  members. 

Meanwhile  Darby  was  kneeling  down,  and  seemed  to 
search  for  something  beside  the  body.  "  All  right !  Come 
now,"  said  he;  "we  must  be  far  from  this  before  day- 
break.    And  it's  lucky  if  we've  the  means  to  do  it." 

I  moved  onward  like  one  walking  in  a  dream  when  hor- 
rible images  surround  him  and  dreadful  thoughts  are  ever 
crowding  fast;  but  where,  amid  all,  some  glimmering  sense 
of  hope  sustains  him,  and  he  half  feels  that  the  terrors 
will  pass  away,  and  his  soul  be  calm  and  tranquil  once 
more.  What  is  it?  what  has  happened?  was  the  ever- 
rising  question,  as  I  heard  Darby  groping  his  way  along 
the  dark  gallery  and  the  darker  stairs. 

"Be  steady,  now,"  said  he,  in  a  whisper;  "we  're  at  the 
gate." 

"Who  comes  there?"  cried  the  sentry. 

"A  friend  ! "  said  Darby,  in  a  feigned  voice,  answering 
for  me,  while  he  dropped  behind  me. 

The  heavy  bolts  were  withdrawn,  and  I  felt  the  cold  air 
of  the  streets  on  my  cheek. 

"  Where  to,  now?  "  said  I,  with  a  dreamy  consciousness 
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that  some  place  of  safety  must  be  sought,  without  well 
knowing  why  or  wherefore. 

''Lean  on  me,  and  don't  speak/'  said  Darby.  ''If  you 
can  walk  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  quay,  we  're  all  safe." 

I  walked  on  without  further  questioning,  and  almost 
without  thought;  and  though,  from  time  to  time,  Darby 
spoke  to  several  persons  as  we  passed,  I  heard  not  what 
they  said,  nor  took  any  notice  of  them. 


CHAITEB  XX. 
THE  ruuHT. 


"Ari  ye  getting  weak?"  suil  IWbjr,  u  I  i 
heavily  against  hitu,  am)  (pujiei)  twic<«  ur  tbrice  fot  Ittra;- 
"Are  yti  bWding  atill'.'"  wan  his  next  (lurstiuo.  *ki>  ir 
passed  his  baud  gvtitly  within  th«  auh,  buiI  frit  -_  i 
wuuiid.  1  eii()eavon><l  to  uiutu-r  *<>tu«thiitK  in  >*^1>-  • 
which  h«  |>aid  no  atu*utiuiii  but  stooping  down,  tw  tLfra 
me  across  his  shouhlcr,  Kiid  darting  oil  at  a  motv  r>;.. 
pace  than  before,  ho  loft  tlw  luoti-  fre«iueutr»i  tbonv.*' 
fare,  and  entered  a  narrt)W  oin)  gluumy  allry.  unliicLtni  5 
a  ninifU'  laiup.  As  be  hurriol  uiim-anl,  b«-  stxpt"!  --  "^ 
tluiu  onec,  as  If  in  (juest  of  funue  jartirilUr  s|>»t,  (mt  ^--  - 
in  tlie  darknesH  he  was  unabh*  bi  ilctaH-t. 

"i>h,  Holy  Mother!"  be  luuttenil,  "the  bha*]  i*  •0.4- 
ing  throuijh  me!  MaHt4>r  Toiu,  deorl  MAiit>-T  'li-&..  ■■ 
durlin'!  njx-ak  tu  nie, —  n)>eak  to  me,  aiiuhU"  I-.; 
tliuugh  I  bvant  eai-h  word  diMimtlv,  I  iinihl  uut  utt<-r  .  ^- , 
adn-aiuv  >tii]-ir  wum  over  nie,  ;iud  I  only  wmbnl  k>  W  >■•. 
ciuift.  "This  iiiu^t  !■•  it;  ay.  hen-  it  i*,"  said  I».rl-.».  it  -^ 
hiid  mv  ^riitly  do" 
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"'Tis  me,  Molly;  't  is  Darby  M'Keown.  Open  quick, 
for  the  love  of  Heaven !  here 's  a  young  gentleman  bleedin' 
to  death  on  the  steps." 

'*  Ugh!  there  's  as  good  as  ever  he  was,  and  going  as  fast, 
too,  here  within,"  said  the  crone.  "Ye  must  take  him 
away;  he  would  n't  mind  him  now  for  a  king's  ransom." 

"I  '11  break  open  the  door  this  minit,"  said  Darby,  with 
a  horrible  oath,  "av  ye  don't  open  it." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha  I"  laughed  the  hag.  "If  ye  wor  Darby 
M'Keown,  ye  'd  know  well  how  easy  that  is.  Try  it, — 
try  it,  acushla!  oak  timber  and  nails  is  able  to  bear  all 
you'll  do!" 

See  now,"  said  Darby,  dropping  his  voice  to  awhisper; 
see,  Molly,  here  's  five  goold  guineas  for  ye,  kv  ye  '11  let 
us  in.  'T  is  a  man's  life  's  on  it,  and  one  I  'd  give  my 
own  for  twice  over." 

"  Av  ye  offered  me  forty,"  replied  she,  "I  dar'n't  do  it. 
Ye  don't  know  the  sorrow  that 's  here  this  night;  't  is  Dan 
Fortescue  is  going.  I  'm  coming,  I  'm  coming! "  muttered 
she  to  some  call  from  within.  And  then,  without  waiting 
to  hear  more,  she  shuffled  back  along  the  passage,  and  left 
us  once  more  alone. 

"There's  nothing  for  it  but  this  now,"  said  Darby,  as, 
retiring  a  few  paces,  he  dashed  his  shoulder  against  the 
door  with  all  his  force ;  but  though  a  powerful  man,  and 
though  every  window  rattled  and  trembled  with  the  tre- 
mendous shock,  the  strong  panels  withstood  the  stroke, 
and  never  yielded  in  the  least.  "  'T  is  no  use  firing 
through  the  lock,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  despair.  "Blessed 
Joseph!  what 's  to  be  done?  ■■ 

As  he  spoke,  the  light  tread  of  a  barefooted  child  was 
heard  coming  up  the  lane,  and  the  same  moment  a  little 
girl  approached  the  door.  She  carried  a  cup  in  her  hand, 
and  held  it  carefully,  as  if  fearful  of  spilling  its  contents. 
As  8he  neared  the  door,  she  seemed  uncertain  how  to  pro- 
ceed, and  at  last,  as  if  gaining  courage,  tapped  twice  at  it 
with  her  knuckles. 

"Don't  ye  know  me,  Xora?"  said  Darby;  "don't  ye 
know  Darby  the  Blast?  " 

"Ah,  Mister  M'Keown,  is  this  you?    Ah,  I  'm  afeard 
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Here  he  crossed  his  fingers  before  him,  and  looked  fer- 
vently upwards.  But  at  this  instant  the  sick  man  sprang 
up  in  his  bed,  and  looked  wildly  about  him. 

"Is n't  that  Darby?  isn't  that  M'Keown  there?  "  cried 
he,  as  he  pointed  with  his  finger.  "Darby,"  he  continued, 
in  a  low,  clear  whisper,  "Darby,  see  here,  my  boy.  You 
often  said  I  'd  do  nothing  for  the  cause.  Is  this  nothing?  " 
He  threw  back  the  bedclothes,  as  he  spoke,  and  disclosed  a 
ghastly  wound  that  divided  his  chest,  exposing  the  carti- 
lage of  the  ribs,  which  stood  out  amid  the  welling  blood 
that  oozed  forth  with  every  respiration  he  made.  "  Is  it 
nothing  that  I  gave  up  rank,  and  place,  and  fortune ;  the 
broad  acres  that  were  in  my  family  for  three  centuries ;  all 
my  hopes,  all  my  prospects  —  " 

"And  if  you  did,"  interrupted  M'Keown,  hastily,  "you 
knew  what  for." 

"I  knew  what  for! "  repeated  the  sick  man,  as  a  deadly 
smile  played  upon  his  livid  face  and  curled  his  white  lip. 
"I  know  it  now,  at  least.  To  leave  my  inheritance  to  a 
bastard;  to  brand  my  name  with  disgrace  and  dishonor;  to 
go  down  to  the  grave  a  traitor;  and,  worse  still  —  " 

He  shuddered  violently  here,  and  though  his  mouth 
moved,  no  sound  came  forth;  he  sank  back,  worn  out  and 
exhausted. 

"Was  he  there,^'  said  Darby  to  the  doctor,  with  a  sig- 
nificant emphasis  on  the  word, —  "was  he  there  to-night?'' 

"He  was,"  replied  the  other.  "He  thinks,  too,  he  fired 
the  shot  that  did  it;  but,  poor  fellow!  he  was  down  before 
that.  The  boys  brought  him  off.  That  child  is  going 
fast,"  continued  he,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  me. 

"Look  to  him,  then,  and  don't  be  losin'  time,"  said 
Darby,  fiercely.  "Look  to  him,"  he  added  more  mildly, 
and  "  the  Heavens  will  bless  ye !  Here  's  twenty  goolden 
guineas, —  it's  all  I've  saved  these  eight  years, —  here 
they  're  for  you,  and  save  his  life." 

The  old  man  knelt  down  beside  me,  and  slipping  a  scis- 
sors within  the  scarf  that  lay  fastened  to  my  side  with 
clotted  blood,  he  proceeded  to  open  and  expose  the  sit\ia- 
tion  of  my  wound.  A  cold,  sick  feeling,  a  kind  of  half- 
fainting  sensation,  followed  this,  and  I  could  hear  nothing 
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of  the  dialogae  that  passed  so  near  me.  An  occasional 
sting  of  pain  shot  through  me  as  the  dressing  proceeded; 
but  save  this^  I  had  little  consciousness  of  anything. 

At  length;  like  one  awakening  from  a  heavy  slumber, 
with  faculties  half  clouded  by  the  dreamy  past,  I  looked 
around  me.  All  was  still  and  motionless  in  the  room. 
The  doctor  sat  beside  the  sick  man's  bed;  and  Darby,  his 
eyes  riveted  on  me,  knelt  close  to  my  chair,  and  held  his 
hand  upon  the  bandage  over  my  wound. 

A  gentle  tap  here  came  to  the  door,  and  the  child  I  had 
seen  before  entered  noiselessly,  and  approaching  the  doc- 
tor, said,  "the  car  is  come,  sir." 

The  old  man  nodded  in  silence,  and  then,  turning  towards 
Darby,  he  whispered  something  in  his  ear.  M'Keown 
sprang  to  his  legs  at  once,  his  cheek  flushed  deeply,  and 
his  eyes  sparkled  with  animation. 

"I  have  it!  I  have  it!"  cried  he.  "There  never  was 
such  luck  for  us  before." 

With  that  he  drew  the  old  man  to  one  side,  and  speak- 
ing to  him  in  a  low  but  rapid  tone,  evinced  by  the  violence 
of  his  gestures  and  the  tremulous  eagerness  of  his  voice 
how  deeply  he  was  interested. 

"True  enough,  true  enough,"  said  the  old  man,  after  a 
pause.     "Poor  Dan  has  but  one  more  journey  before  him." 

"Is  he  able  to  bear  it,  doctor?"  said  Darby,  pointing 
towards  me  with  his  finger;  "that's  all  I  ask.  Has  he 
the  strength  in  him?" 

"He'll  do  now,"  replied  the  other,  gruffly;  "there's 
little  harm  done  him  this  time.  Let  him  taste  that  when- 
ever you  find  him  growing  weak;  and  keep  his  head  low, 
and  there  's  no  fear  of  him." 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  from  a  cupboard  in  the  wall  a 
small  phial,  which  he  handed  to  M'Keown,  who  received 
the  precious  elixir  with  as  much  reverence  as  though  it 
contained  the  very  wellspring  of  human  existenc-e.  "And 
now,"  said  Darby,  "the  less  time  lost  now  the  better;  it 
will  soon  be  daylight  on  us.  Master  Tom,  can  you  rise, 
acushla?  are  you  able  to  stand  up?" 

I  made  the  effort  as  well  as  I  could,  but  my  limbs  seemed 
chained  down,  and  even  my  arm  felt  like  lead  beside  me. 
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"Take  him  on  your  back,"  said  the  old  man,  hurriedly; 
"you  '11  stay  here  till  sunrise.  Take  him  downstairs,  on 
your  back,  and  when  you  have  him  in  the  open  air,  turn 
him  towards  the  wind,  and  keep  his  head  low, —  mind 
that." 

I  made  another  attempt  to  stand  up;  but  before  I  could 
effect  it,  Darby's  strong  arms  were  round  my  waist,  and 
I  felt  myself  lifted  on  his  shoulder  and  borne  from  the 
room.  A  muttered  good-by  passed  between  the  others,  and 
Darby  began  to  descend  the  stairs  cautiously,  while  the 
little  child  went  before  with  a  candle.  As  the  street  door 
was  opened,  I  could  perceive  that  a  car  and  horse  stood  in 
waiting,  accompanied  by  two  men,  who,  the  moment  they 
saw  me,  sprang  forward  to  Darby's  assistance,  and  helped 
to  place  me  on  the  car.  M'Keown  was  soon  beside  me, 
and  supporting  my  head  upon  his  shoulder,  he  contrived 
to  hold  me  in  a  leaning  position,  giving  me  at  the  same 
time  the  full  benefit  of  the  cool  breeze,  which  already  re- 
freshed and  restored  me. 

The  vehicle  now  moved  on  in  darkness  and  in  silence. 
At  first  our  pace  was  slow,  but  it  gradually  quickened  as 
we  passed  along  the  quay ;  for  as  such  I  recognized  it  by 
the  dull  sound  of  the  river  near  us.  The  bright  lamps  of 
the  greater  thoroughfares  soon  made  their  appearance;  and 
as  we  traversed  these,  I  could  mark  that  our  pace  slack- 
ened to  a  walk,  and  that  we  kept  the  very  middle  of  the 
wide  street,  as  if  to  avoid  observation.  Gradually  we 
emerged  from  this,  and,  as  I  heard  by  the  roll  of  the 
wheels,  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  We  had  not 
been  many  minutes  there  when  the  horse  was  put  to  his 
speed,  and  the  car  whirled  along  at  a  tremendous  rate. 
Excepting  a  sense  of  weight  and  stiffness  in  the  side,  I 
had  no  painful  feeling  from  my  wound ;  while  the  rapidity 
with  which  we  passed  through  the  air  imparted  a  sensation 
of  drowsiness  far  from  unpleasant. 

In  this  state  I  scarcely  was  conscious  of  what  passed 
about  me.  Now  and  then  some  occasional  halt,  some 
chance  interruption,  would  momentarily  arouse  me,  and  I 
could  faintly  hear  the  sound  of  voices ;  but  of  what  they 
spoke  I  knew  nothing.     Darby  frequently  questioned  me> 
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but  my  utmost  effort  at  reply  was  to  press  his  hand.  By 
times  it  would  seem  to  me  as  though  all  I  felt  were  but 
the  fancies  of  some  sick  dream,  which  the  morning  should 
dispel  and  scatter.  Then  I  thought  that  we  were  flying 
from  an  enemy,  who  pressed  hotly  on  us,  and  gained  at 
every  stride;  a  vague,  shadowy  sense  of  some  horrible 
event  mingling  with  all,  and  weighing  heavily  on  my 
heart. 

As  the  time  wore  on,  my  senses  became  clearer,  and  I 
saw  that  we  were  travelling  along  the  seaside.  The  faint 
gray  light  of  breaking  day  shed  a  cold  gleam  across  the 
green  water,  which  plashed  with  a  mournful  cadence  on 
the  low,  flat  shore.  I  watched  the  waves  as  they  beat 
with  a  heavy  sough  amid  the  scattered  weeds,  where  the 
wild  cry  of  the  curlew  mingled  with  the  sound  as  he 
skimmed  along  the  gloomy  water,  and  my  heart  grew 
heavier.  There  is  something  —  I  know  not  what  —  terri- 
bly in  unison  with  our  saddest;  thoughts,  in  the  dull  plash 
of  the  sea  at  night:  the  loudest  thunders  of  the  storm, 
when  white-crested  waves  rise  high  and  break  in  ten  thou- 
sand eddies  on  the  dark  rocks,  are  not  so  suggestive  of 
melancholy  as  the  sighing  moan  of  the  midnight  tide. 
Long-buried  griefs,  long-forgotten  sorrows,  rise  up  as 
we  listen;  and  we  feel  as  though  that  wailing  cry  were 
the  funeral  chant  over  cherished  hopes  and  treasured 
aspirations. 

From  my  dark  musings  I  was  roused  suddenly  by 
Darby's  voice,  asking  of  the  men  who  sat  at  the  opposite 
side  how  the  wind  was. 

"Westing  by  south,"  replied  one;  "as  fair  as  need  be, 
if  there  was  enough  of  it.  But  who  knows,  we  may  have 
a  capful  yet,  when  the  sun  gets  up." 

"We  '11  not  have  long  to  wait  for  that,"  cried  the  other; 
"  see  there  !  " 

I  lifted  my  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  beheld  the  pink  stain 
of  coming  day  rising  above  the  top  of  a  large  mountain. 

"That's  Howth,"  said  Darby,  seizing  with  eagerness 
the  proof  of  my  returning  senses. 

"Come,  press  on  as  fast  as  you  can,"  said  one  of  the 
men;  "we  must  catch  the  ebb,  or  we'll  never  do  it." 
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"Where  does  she  lie?  "  said  Darby,  in  a  low  whisper. 

"Under  the  cliffs,  in  Bolskaton  Bay,"  said  the  last 
speaker,  whom  I  now  perceived  by  his  ^ess  and  language 
to  be  a  sailor. 

My  curiosity  was  now  excited  to  the  utmost  to  know 
whither  we  were  bound;  and  with  an  effort  I  articulated 
the  one  word,  "Where?" 

Darby's  eyes  brightened  as  I  spoke;  he  pressed  my 
hand  firmly  within  his,  but  made  no  reply.  Attributing 
his  silence  to  caution,  I  pressed  him  no  further;  and  in- 
deed, already  my  former  indifference  came  back  on  me, 
and  I  felt  listless  as  before. 

"Turn  off  there  to  the  right,"  cried  the  sailor  to  the 
driver.  And  suddenly  we  left  the  highroad,  and  entered 
a  narrow  byway,  which  seemed  to  lead  along  the  side  of 
the  mountain  close  to  the  water's  edge.  Before  we  had 
proceeded  far  in  this  direction,  a  long,  low  whistle  was 
heard  from  a  distance. 

"  Stop  there,  stop ! "  said  the  sailor,  as  he  knelt  upon 
the  car,  and  replied  to  the  signal.  "Ay,  all  right;  there 
they  are,"  said  he,  as,  pointing  to  a  little  creek  between 
the  rocks  below  us,  we  saw  a  small  rowboat  with  six  men 
lying  on  their  oars. 

"Can't  he  walk?"  said  the  sailor,  in  a  half  whisper,  as 
he  stood  beside  the  car.  "  Well,  let 's  lose  no  more  time ; 
we  '11  take  him  down  between  us." 

"No,  no,"  said  Darby;  "put  him  on  my  back;  I  '11  do 
it  myself." 

"The  ground's  slippier  than  you  take  it,"  said  the 
other;  "my  way's  the  safest." 

With  that  he  lifted  me  from  the  car,  and  placing  me  be- 
tween Darby  and  himself,  they  grasped  each  other's  hands 
beneath  me,  and  soon  began  a  descent  which  I  saw  would 
have  been  perfectly  impracticable  for  one  man  to  have  ac- 
complished with  another  on  his  back. 

During  the  time,  my  desire  to  know  where  they  were 
bringing  me  again  grew  stronger  than  ever;  and  as  I  turned 
to  ask  Darby,  I  perceived  that  the  tears  were  coursing  each 
other  fast  down  his  weatherbeaten  cheeks,  while  his  lips 
shook  and  trembled  like  one  in  an  ague. 
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but  my  ntmost  effcr:  i:  r*:-j  ~-^*  -  i;^*;  -"-?  '-—'•■  ^j 
times  it  Toulil  Ser:^  ■■.■  —r  is  -Jl:  .^'-  -.'.  I  fv.T  -;:■;  '.  -" 
the  fancies  of  5<iffie  ?:.k  -rii^:.  *'-.:'l  tI-  :_  —_:..;  ; i.;  -^ '. 
liisjiel  and  scant-r.  Tit:;  I  Ti::;;!':  -Ju^:  -^e  -eri  r.;.::; 
from  an  enemy.  wL;'  yrcBK-1  i::',y  :l  i?-  i:Ll  rii-el  ..■ 
every  stride:  a  vaj^e.  sLi'.r^y  fv:.>t  ::  i-:~'  '-.--..'.z 
rrent  mingling  iritii  il"..  i:.!  vi:SL:i.;  Le^r/.T  .;:  ^t 
heait. 

As  the  timt-  wore  on.  e;j  s^iises  i>;;-i^e  :>iT^T.  ir.'.  I 
saw  that  we  were  traTelling  al<r.i  tif  srif-ie.  Tit  z:.i.z.z 
gray  light  of  breaking  day  sLe^i  a  c/.l  ^>i^  iir;*?  :1* 
preen  water,  whiob  p'ashed  wirL  a  ::;  \ir:.:-".  ^.i.:ti.?r  ■:- 
the  low,  fiat  short-.  I  watched  'le  wjTi-f  5s  ::.ty  I^jt 
with  a  heavy  sough  amid  the  so^an^red  w— -is.  where  :i-e 
wild  cry  of  the  curlew  miagled  wi:!  tie  s:u:i:  a*  i.e 
skimmed  along  the  gloomy  wa*er.  a-d  :::t  Le^rt  ^rtw 
hearier.  There  is  sometLing  —  I  kiiL.-if  :i- *  ^lijt  —  tt-rri- 
hly  in  unison  with  our  saddest  thougbT^.  in  ir.e  d.i'.l  p'.^sh 
of  the  sea  at  night:  the  loudest  thunders  of  the  6;orm, 
when  white-crested  waves  rise  high  and  break  in  ten  thou- 
sand eddies  on  the  dark  rocks,  are  not  so  suggestive  of 
melancholy  as  the  sighing  moao  of  the  midnight  tide. 
LoD^^-buried  griefs,  long-forgotten  sorrows,  rise  np  as 
we  listen;  and  we  feel  as  though  that  wailing  ciy  woe 
th(>  funeral  chant  over  cherished  hopes  and  ! 
aspirations. 

From  my  dark  musings  I  was  roused  '. 
Darby's  voice,  asking  of  the  men  who  sat  at  t 
side  how  the  wind  was. 

"WVstiug  by  south,''  replied  one-,  "as  fait  a 
if  there  was  enough  of  it.     But  who  ku-.ws,  w«4 
a  capful  yet,  when  the  sun  gets  up." 

"  We  '11  not  have  long  to  wait  for  that."  cried  1 
"see  there  I '" 

I  lifted  my  eves  as  he  spoke,  and  beheld  the  1." 
of  coming  day  rising  aliove  the  top  of  a  large  main 

"That's  Howth."  said  Darliy,  seizing  -^tii  ■ 
the  proof  of  my  returning  senses.  j 

"Come,  press  on  as  fast  as  you  cm,"  mA  ■" 
men;  "we  must  catch  the  ebbj  or  we  'U  r^- — 
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sank  back  exhausted,  I  heard  a  wild  cry  burst  from  him, 
half  in  triumph,  half  in  despair.  One  glance  more  I  caught 
of  his  figure  as  we  stood  out  to  sea;  he  was  kneeling  on 
the  beach,  bareheaded,  and  as  if  in  prayer.  The  tears 
gushed  from  my  eyes  as  I  beheld  him,  and  the  long  pent 
up  sorrow  at  last  broke  forth,  and  I  sobbed  like  a  child. 

"Come,  come,  my  lad  !  don't  feel  downhearted,"  said  the 
sailor,  laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder;  "the  world  can 
scarce  have  been  over  rough  to  one  so  young  as  you  are. 
Lift  up  your  head,  and  see  what  a  glorious  morning  we  've 
got!  And  there  comes  the  breeze  over  the  water.  We 
hadn't  such  weather  the  last  time  we  made  this  trip,  I 
assure  you." 

I  looked  up  suddenly ;  and  truly  never  did  such  a  scene 
of  loveliness  meet  my  eyes.  The  sun  had  risen  in  all  his 
glorious  brilliancy,  and  poured  a  flood  of  golden  light 
across  the  bay,  tipping  with  a  violet  hue  the  far-off  peaks 
of  the  Wicklow  mountains,  and  lighting  up  the  wooded 
valleys  at  their  feet.  Close  above  us  rose  the  rugged  sides 
of  Howth  in  dark  shadow ;  the  frowning  rocks  and  gloomy 
caverns  contrasting  with  the  glittering  tints  of  the  oppo- 
site coast,  where  every  cottage  and  cliff  sparkled  in  the 
dancing  sunlight. 

As  we  rounded  the  point,  a  cheer  broke  from  the  men, 
and  was  answered  at  once.  I  turned  my  head,  and  saw 
beneath  the  tall  cliffs  the  taper  spars  of  a  small  vessel, 
from  which  the  sails  hung  listlessly,  half  brailed  to  the 
mast. 

"There  she  lies,"  said  the  skipper.  "That 's  the  *  Saucy 
Sal,'  my  master;  and  if  you're  any  judge  of  a  craft,  I 
think  you  '11  like  her.  Give  way,  lads, —  give  way;  when 
that  rock  yonder 's  covered,  the  tide  is  at  the  flood." 

The  boat  sprang  to  the  strong  jerk  of  their  brawny  arms, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  glided  into  the  little  creek  where  the 
"  Saucy  Sal "  lay  at  anchor. 

Lifting  me  up,  they  placed  me  on  board  the  little  vessel ; 
while,  without  losing  a  moment,  they  proceeded  to  ship 
the  anchor  and  shake  out  the  canvas.  In  less  than  five 
minutes  the  white  sails  bent  to  the  breeze,  the  water  rus- 
tled at  the  prow,  and  we  stood  out  to  sea. 
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"Where  to?"  said  I,  in  a  faint  whisper,  to  the  sailor 
who  held  the  tiller  beside  me. 

"Down  Channel,  sir." 

"And  then?  "  asked  I  once  more, —  "and  then?  " 

"That  must  depend  on  the  revenue  cruisers,  I  believe," 
said  he,  more  gruffly,  and  evidently  indisposed  to  further 
questioning. 

Alas !  I  had  too  little  interest  in  life  to  care  for  where, 
and  laying  my  head  upon  my  arm,  fell  into  a  heavy  stupor 
for  several  hours. 

The  hot  sun,  the  breeze,  the  unaccustomed  motion, 
and  worse  than  all,  the  copious  libations  of  brandy  and 
water  I  was  forced  from  time  to  time  to  take,  gradually 
brought  on  fever;  and  before  evening,  a  burning  thirst  and 
throbbing  headache  seized  me,  and  my  senses,  that  hitherto 
had  been  but  lethargic,  became  painfully  acute,  and  my 
reason  began  to  wander.  In  this  state  I  remained  for 
days,  totally  unconscious  of  the  flight  of  time;  frightful 
images  of  the  past  pursuing  each  other  through  my  heated 
brain,  and  torturing  me  with  horrors  unspeakable. 

It  was  in  one  of  my  violent  paroxysms  I  tore  the  band- 
age from  my  side,  and  reopening  my  half-healed  wound, 
became  in  a  moment  deluged  with  blood.  I  have  no 
memory  of  aught  that  followed;  the  debility  of  almost 
death  itself  succeeded,  and  I  lay  without  sense  or  motion. 
To  this  circumstance  I  owed  my  life,  for  when  I  next 
rallied  the  fever  had  left  me,  my  senses  were  unclouded, 
my  cheek  no  longer  burned,  nor  did  my  temples  throb; 
and  as  the  sea  breeze  played  across  my  face,  I  drank  it  in 
with  ecstasy,  and  felt  once  more  the  glorious  sensations 
of  returning  health. 

It  was  evening;  the  faint  wind  that  follows  sunset  scarce 
filled  the  sails  as  we  glided  along  through  the  waveless 
sea.  I  had  been  listening  to  the  low,  monotonous  song  of 
one  of  the  sailors  as  he  sat  mending  a  sail  beside  me,  when 
suddenly  I  heard  a  voice  hail  us  from  the  water.  The 
skipper  jumped  on  the  half  deck,  and  immediately  replied. 
The  words  I  could  not  hear,  but  by  the  stir  and  move- 
ment about  me  I  saw  something  unusual  had  occurred,  and 
by  an  effort  I  raised  my  head  above  the  bulwark  and  looked 
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about  me.  A  loDg,  low  craft  bj  cloae  wlfmt»id«  m^  ilW 
with  meo,  whoae  l>lue  ca[M  uid  •tri|)«)  BhitU  lUvek  ■•  m 
atnnge  and  uncumtuun,  not  1«m  than  Uwir  bbck  favhi  umI 
cuttaaws,  with  which  vvery  man  waa  annrd.  Ailrt  as  ta- 
t«rcbange  of  frivmlly  grwtinga  with  our  rrrw, —  far  tmek 
tht-y  seemed,  although  1  cuuld  not  catcb  tha  wonl% — ah* 
moTed  npidly  juuit  ua. 

"There  'a  their  fl»ti]la,  sir,"  said  the  b«>lmamaB,  aa  h* 
watched  my  eye  while  it  waudennl  over  thr  water. 

I  avyt  n|>  higher,  and  fuUowi-d  the  dirrrlioa  of  L:h^^ 
lini{er.  Never  shall  I  forgi-t  tlutt  mommt.  Itefoce  »>  _ 
scarce  as  it  seeme<l  a  mite  distant,  lay  a  thousaikd  boUs  --  —\ 
anchor,  heneath  the  sliailow  ut  tall  samlhills.  iIk  ifsis 
with  gay  ami  gaudy  |>eiiuoDS,  crowded  with  bgviws  who^^n^ 
bright  cuhirti  and  glittering  arms  shone  ipitK^iuaty  ■"  '^--  — 
setting  sunlight.  The  bright  waves  rrtln-trd  thr  myn^^^K 
tints,  while  they  sei-mi-d  to  {lUsh  in  unisuD  with  tW  n^ — 
•well  of  martiitl  music  that  stole  sIodk  the  wal»t  wt-^E 
every  freshening  lireeze.  The  shore  was  n>rei*d  wt— ^C 
tents,  somf  of  them  suriitouut>-<l  with  large  taaaefa  tJM  *■ 
(luatetl  out  gitvly  Ut  the  lin-eie;  and  far  aa  thr  eye  twiM  - 
reach  were  hosts  of  armed  wen  dottnl  over  the  wtde  fi^^  — 
beside  the  sea.  Vast  columns  of  infantry  were  tb«v_  — 
cavalry  anil  artilh'ry,  too,— thi-ir  bright  arms  glitliiL^^  t 
and  their  ^'ly  i>tum<'»  waving,  liut  all  niill  and  mi^iuak  i^*  * 
as  if  s[iel  11-11  ml.  As  I  lo<ike<l,  I  could  see  b»rs'-is<-B  (aOb^^ 
from  the  den>e  s'(ii;irfn,  und  riding  hurrinlly  Uy  and  f^^  " 
Suddenly  a  blur  ^■•'k■'t  nliot  into  the  c.ilm  okv,  ami  lav  -^» 
in  a  million  glitti-nn;;  fragmenu  ov.-r  the  eam|>i  tW  ^m  H* 
a  cai n    U-.med  uut;    and    then    the    i  ^ 
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zicQoi  :he  evening  air.  made  tKrniul'.us  with  the  »:l.iri;^  at 

^^i«t3  inii  the  iiuarse  roar  of  drums;  the  mirror-lilcr 

^■u  tiioRii  with  the  redetrtion  of  bri^'ht  ixumera  aJiil  v^.iv- 

^'  pennants:    and  then    the   simuItantrtjiLs    Ai^\t   nt   r.Lr 

3:ij:hty  army. —  ao  tilled  up  every  sense  that  I  tVaritil  li-nt 

«^  3ii^LC  prove  the  mere  pageant  uf  a  iire^un,  au«i  v.uii.:a 

«  :t  «amr. 

-Willi:  a  glorious  sight !^  crietl  L  at  Iftnvfth,  \ui\t  .vihl 
*"-*c  rnthiiaiaam.     -Where  are  we?" 

"^  \Vhere  are  wk?""  rep^eated  the  skipi>er,  iiaihu/.     "  L«iik 

•'tit^  ind  vou '11  soon  guess   that.      A^^r   nliiiM»r    /rry    i.itr 

5-^*="   iunfornia  of  King  George?     Whr-n  iliil    vou    in:    '.Tj-.i-i 

5'*'t^tplatea  and  helmets  before?      Thw   m    Brruu.*:,    u*/ 


*" France!    France!"   said  I,    stup^^tierl    wir.ii   r.ii#:   i..#Tr'T 
-ought. 

**Yes,  to  be  sure.    That's  the  Armv  of  ?lfij:.iui:,  w  '.in/ 
^^11  it.  vou  see  yonder;  they  are  pr:u:ri.'..fi;/  r.i.^  .ti*».iju':c.i. 
^^on.     See  the  red  rockets  !    Tht?rf:  tUi-.y  r.,  —  ?:i»r'»r    :'/.'*.■ 
^^'^e,  six, —  that's  the  signal.     Ir*  Ik:m  th-L/.  ;,.l*?   ui  .,i.^.e 
^*xirty  thousand  men  will  be  ready  Dj  *ffi.'A.**x       Vf.n-:*  ..i.  ir 
^Ixey  press  on  faster  and  faster  !  ami  "v^^ :.  •...r   .;«,/*./;,  ;.« 
^Ikey  dismount  and  lead  their  hor^e*  '!/.  v..  -.-..I:  :V/t  .        :</^ 
*^<:'W  the  boats  pull  in  shore!     B  .:..  ...:....  r...--      u -.  •,...,., 
S'«?t  foul  of  the  gunboats, —  air^ra*:  v  >/  r    ' :  • ..-.    ..  \i./,     ,,:#r 
l^»wn  helm,  my  lad;   keep  r:rjr.  :.r.vu:, ....:.    '..,..-' 
l^e.' 

As  he  spoke,  the  light  orafr  vrr.*  .    -  •  \.  -. ..-  .    -"m 

5%kipped  freely  over  the  hili**  v.v      /^  .     .. 

'^s  farther  away  from  tr;e  '".r./;.-.  •...;-•..■:    ...    ,j. .  *. 
ing  point  shut  out  the  -v..  ..*,    »^  '  - 

\)ands  as  it  floated  on  tLr ',r-:*r.'>-    i  •. .  .  ....    y 

it  a  mere  delusion. 

"They  practise  th.it  r::.-..-  >  .    ■■        -  , 

well,*' said  the  sk:;;Tr.  ^ 

Doon<lay,  and  airiir-  i*  •»-=:  -.^^   , 
at  what  mome:.:  •-   i—...  - 
turn  out  to  be  rri. 
voyage  is  ended, " 
The  am*hor  :Ls.-:>' 

Till,.   I. -4 
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iii;t(lf  frxiii  tin- -lion-  aii<l  .kiinu<-i<-<I  \<\  ii-.   ^u  !   ::. 
bUiit  »■■■  w.r.-  -iirr'.uii'l''.i  wiii.  U..,t* 

"Il:i.  Aiil'.iin-:"  .ii"'.!  .1  !".iii-.'rli.  i.r  iti   i  i.iu:  ■.     •    - 
wli"   wil    oil    tin-   '^uiiwiilf    ■■!    ;i    T'Iib*   'i^i.''    ir    .-  . 
t>m<-tiiil  111-  Lit  111  r ^iiiti'iii  I'l  ■iiir  Mki)-i-i,   "«:..: 

•lUtrr  iH-r.'   wli.it   .itf  «■■■  lii.llu-  ill   Il.-£4I|<1"  " 

"Mv  V..III1-  ri;.ii.l  I..I.-  >mi-i  t.ll  ^..ii  ti...!.'  rr-]-..-      • 
Kl(i]>].'r.'Uu<l>iiiKU.  .U-.  Ii>-  l.ihl  liio  iVitMl  >.-.  mt    .h      . 
"l.>l   iii>-   i-n-wiit   liiiu   l-  \<>ii:    Mi.    Itut!^-.  ~'L;<-.;-    . 

Tl»'  If  iit'-ii.iut  -.iliil.'.l  111-  i'..lit<-I\  ;  :>i>'l  tt..-:>.  *;  r.^  .■  - 
u]i,  li<-  jiiiiii"'i  i;ijly  "11  U'.ir'l  I't   ii-,  .mi  •!.■-•»  .-ur   ... 
H'itii  L;n.it  i(|-|iiMi'.iii f  ■■■>r>ii:tlit>. 

■■111.)  ",\  w.in  t j"ii  .i-ii-Ti'.    \iit"iii-.  a«  »■-  - 

liny  U-.  t)i<  r-  .>:■'  .i.-ii.tt.  In-  ^:^^t■.<i  i>:I  t>--»i.ilit  t-t  1*.; 
iiti>i  iii>'>  '1!  In'  ^;.,.i  t'l  >-'ii<l  till-  l.iHi  .ii'fiiiiiiU  •■!  tliv  *:*•■ 
til'- 1  i..!ii..  !.■■ 

■■|.!.;iit  w.11.1-  .iiii  ii-.'nu»>'rii  ;l^■  4II  1  liav.-  i  .  i.i:i:-r. 


i:.. 


.»  t..-k   Ikiii   .i-i-K  .iii'l   l!..y  r..t...r... 
''A  t"!i<-,  iliiiiii.;  «'lii<-li  I  •■■•  u|.i>-*i  ■—■■ 

■    — 1ltl1|.-l^  wli"  ]i;iT4>ii-<)    Ilir»*««4!.'.;i   • 

■,\-.  ~'\.:i  ].i.T  til  It  ^irft.'lH"-!  "Ill  lilt  •  :..• 
■,'.i  .1  |'r'ii.'-iii'>iy  ill  MII1II-  iIittJiH'v.  I 
.:  ». It'll  fx.'iii'.i  •>!  tli<-  III— 1  vifiltvt 
t!.-   l.w  l.-it  .•.■tiCini-l   en    ^ 
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'"Xone,  save  a  few  private  letters,"  said  I,  somewhat 
confused  at  tlie  question. 

"\o  matter,"  said  be,  gayly.  "I  hear  from  Antoine 
you  wish  to  join  the  service  hero.  That  wish  is  your  beat 
TOL-ommendation  to  the  colouel ;  he  '11  not  trouble  you  for 
reasous.  I  warraut  you.  Couiluct  monsieur  to  the  quartier- 
St-nt-ral.'"  said  tin.-  lieutenant  to  a.  corjioral,  who,  with  his 
juirty  fif  four  men,  stool  awaiting  at  the  landing -phice  the 
arrival  of  any  one  from  the  boats;  and  in  uu  instant,  tlie 
men  fulling  to  each  side  of  me,  took  their  way  along 
the  pitT. 

I  could  mark  as  we  went  that  more  than  once  their  looks 
wi-re  lient  on  me  with  an  expression  of  compassion  and 
jiity,  which  at  the  time  I  was  at  a  loss  to  explain.  I  knew 
U'.it  then  tluit  the  loatl  we  were  taking  was  that  which  so 
otteu  led  to  death;  and  that  it  was  only  on  the  very  day 
bffure,  two  En^lisiimen  were  shot  for  having  ventured  ou 
shure  without  authority. 

The  •■•iiisi^jiie  of  the  eorixtml  jxtssed  ns  through  ona  post 
afti^r  auotlier,  until  we  reached  the  oi>en  plain,  over  which 
iiuw  the  night  was  falling  fast.  A  lantern  at  some  diH- 
tiineeofE  uiaiked  the  quarters  of  the  oUicer  on  duty;  aud 
thither  we  directed  our  steps,  and  at  last  reached  a  small 
wioilen  hut,  from  n*ithiu  which  the  sounds  of  mirth  and 
r>'velry  proceeded.  The  voice  of  the  sentinel  who  chal- 
lenged us  brought  an  officer  to  the  door,  who  the  moment 
his  eyes  fell  on  me  stepped  back,  and  passing  liiu  hand 
hurriedly  across  bis  forehead  muttered,  half  inandiblyj 
"Another  already!" 

While  he  retired  into  an  inner  apartment,  '. 
look  at  the  singular  decorations  which  adorUf 
of  the  antecliamber.     Around  on  every  iiidl^ 
like  trophies,  were  grouped  the  weapoMOl" 
of  the  service,  surmounted  with  soma  t" 
of  their  peculiar  character;  or  sometimes  t 
of  aome  fjamous  battle  in  which  they  t 
dtftiogoished  themselves.     Heie  were  the>l 
nrords  of  the  cuirassier  crossed  aliore  tfai 
plate,  aiid  surmounte<l  by  the  heavy  heln 
leopard  skiu,  and  bearing  the  almost  effaced  |j 


I    w.i-    j-u-.lv   fi.^Mi;.-.!    iii.j.H  •. 
<i|ri'ii>-il,  .it>il  .111  •■ttii-rr  til   f-.iV. 
linnif  w.f.  iiUiVf  i!i.-   mi.M!<-   -;; 

huill.   .ilnl    tll»  liMII/ril    f>-;ilurvs 

t:.iM'  liiiii  .1  !«>Mi>-r-tikf  ;iir. 

"V-ur  in .Mr. 'mi.I  h.-,  .j..: 

VI    M..[,   iu>'.  .111.1  I— k-l  .Vt:.:^ 

■  I-.  'k..— TI,.-UM^  liiirU." 
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Passing  his  arm  familiarly  over  my  shoulder,  be  led  me 
ioto  the  adjoioing  room,  where  two  other  officers  were 
seated  at  a  table  covered  with  silver  dishes  and  aumerous 
flasks  of  wine.  A  few  words  sufficed  for  my  introduction; 
and  a  few  glasses  of  champagne  placed  me  as  thoroughly 
at  my  ease  as  though  I  had  passed  my  life  amongst  them, 
and  never  heard  any  other  conversation  than  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  French  army,  and  their  projects  for  future 
campaigns. 

"And  so,"  said  the  colonel,  after  hearing  from  me  a 
•liort  account  of  the  events  which  had  induced  me  to  turn 
"17  eyes  to  France, —  "and  bo  you'd  be  a  soldier?  Eh 
^,  I  see  nothing  better  going  myself.  There 's  Davernac 
*'1I  tell  you  the  same,  though  he  has  lost  his  arm  in  the 
Wrrice." 

"Oui,  pardieu,"  said  the  officer  on  my  right;  "  1  am  not 
oeonajt  to  dissuade  him  from  a  career  I've  ever  loved." 

A.  vous,  mon  ami,"  said  the  young  officer  who  first  ad- 
i^ssed  me  on  my  arrival,  as  he  held  out  bis  glass  and 
inked  it  against  mine.  "I  hope  wc  shall  have  you  one 
the8«  days  as  our  guide  through  the  dark  streets  of 
melon.  The  time  may  not  be  so  distant  as  you  think  j 
ver  shake  your  head  at  it" 
"It  ia  not  Uiat  I  would  mean,"  said  I,  eagerly. 
"What  then?"  said  the  colonel.  "You  don't  suppose 
oc^  an  expedition  as  ours  could  fail  of  success?" 

*^or  that  either,"  replied  I;  "I  am  not  so  presumptu- 
an  as  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject." 
''I>iaatn,  thenl  what  is  it?  " 

"fUmplTthiB:  that  whatever  fortune  awaits  me,  I  shall 
never  lid  fuiind  fij^hling  against  the  country  under  whi.fse 
niV  I  WIS  born.  Kngland  may  not  be  —  alas!  she  has  noi 
\imi  — jiut  to  us.  Bui  whatever  resistance  I  might  have 
lAiMi  in  the  rsuksof  nty  eountrymen,  I  shall  never  de- 
iwnd  to  in  an  invading  army.  No,  no;  if  France  have  no 
«W  nr  than  with  Inland, —  if  she  have  not  the  c 
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Bli){litfMl  wurd  of  [imiiu*  wa.'i  tiiitH)r  itwK.  Wlt»:i 
tli:it  ilsiy  coiue  fur  hit' '.'  wlioti  mIkiuM  I  m-t  t)»-  lui* 
U-forc  nil-  '*  ThetM-  were  lu)  f  jrlifsi  wjkiii.:  liitta^ 
liiHt  at  iii);litfall. 

If  the  iiitviiHity  of  jmrjNMf,  the  otrwiiK  rurmit  '  ' 
hi)|H'!i,  fiiniK'i)  for  iiiv  iui  idfal  nixl  a  l>^|'I>>  «"tl: 
luc,  yi't  ili'l  it  l<-uil  II  triiit  of  BcriimMK-ns  ti>  ui>  umu 
Hi-fiiii->l  liki-  luf lain- 1)1  >h- ;  uiwl  white  f>-«r  ki»-«  i^^* 
wan  III  );rii-vt%  a  (t-rt;iiii  rutiliifss  in  iu>-  ntn-  L  ti 
{KiiiiiiiiH,  OH  which  tht-y  oftrii  rulliiil  iiif,  Un  i 
Htn)Vf  iu  v;iiii  tii  <-<i|)<(ui*r.  It  k.u  trii>'  tlt^t  at 
tiiii>-M  my  hiiicIiiivHA  iiixl  iitKl.ilioD  ,mu>-  >■■■'.  V.y 
heart;  whi-ii  mie  liy  i-iic  I  ciw  fitlier^  iti:!:!-]  • 
fririiiN,  mill  hnrrymt;  aw:iy  to  MHiie  ltu\'\-\  U-i-.^^ 
some  foiiil  !<iiit*T  thr>-w'  lu-r  iinii  iiniuml  .1  )>r<-tVr 
or  s-'iiit'  >lotiiit;  iii<itli<-r  <'laH)n-i)  her  wm  •■]■'—■ :  ■  i.- 
aii.)  ki>!u-.l  his  lirow.  a  to.ir  woiil.l  tiii-l  it-  n  .t  : 
.-h.-k.  ati.l   I   woiihl  ha-'t.'ii  to  tiiv   ^ ..:.  [   ■■; 
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rh:-h  I  felt  like  power  I  At  hwAi  tiiiM-t  nn  t.lii'df  my 
TJitsri's*.  my  heart  Ijeat  hi;jli,  a  joyrm,  f<rnJiii;^  Uip,l/U'<| 
:  T'r:;  p:;l5<.  and  an  exhilaration  alinont  init/J^lffiifi;/ fff 
/ri-r.  i:ii  :Lrr*=r  wa.5  iiothin;^  J  wouJ/J  not  h;iyi-  i|;u«''J, 
.  Li^r  I  -ir.zll  :.ot  have  conUhuU-A.  .^ij/h  v/*-//.  u,i, 
.Tr.n.i-   f  —7  '..ijUL  'iav's,  a.vJ  nu'rh  t}ji.  Um\^'t.itut  lA 

-    >     iii  3»>  C   iir-r  ti/T   •.-.J:^':!*-—.    **:.••:  «--e.'.  i'.V:;.,',,.-,/  .  , 

^^  -—  -  ■  ^     •     —     .•-      ._      • «i    ." ,  '         •     .»"  .1        jf^ 

*"•-'.'•-"  . .  •        y  • 
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viiiiv.  "ainl  It  »••»  r-: 


"  I   have  kejtt  iiij 
lif>  ill  A  luw  Init  rliM 
make  tlif  nnly  timrHit^  in  my  [biw^t.  — j  *iff.  !:-•;—;. 
IVnr9i-iiii<>,   will  yiiii  tak<'  tli»-  (■■•luiiwit'l  "*' 

I  HtiirUHl  iU  tilt'  iiaiiK*.  aii<)  l<i>iknl  r>r.iu-i.  ;^:ii-'.*^ 
9ii)t>  him  HtiNHl  till- naiix- iiltiivr  wbii  luil  i»>  ki!:-i:i  f--.- 
mt>  the  (lay  I  lumhtl  in  Fntiim-.     Thmik;'*  h*-  :■•£-:  a  ~ 
hiiwi'viT,  I  iiaw  he  liiii  imt  ivm>-mlp»T  lu--.  *tfl  :..^   •:■.- 
sank  Eigain  an  I  th>iU){ht  hi>w  iilti-rly  frirtflI>-«>  t:.  i  »'.  :.- 

'Die  {[cncrnl  wa4  tnic  tn  hin  wf>r>l  in  nuking  ::•'  :-.<  - 
tioi)  u  briof  ax  [lussilih'.  Ur  ^*l•■  l>-i*urply  tsr.  :^ 
Riiikit,  Hto|i|iiii|;  frtiiii  tiiiii-  tt>  tim<-  to  <-x)>rf^*  !.:•  u:.<:> 
tioii,  or  ilr>i[i  luiiiii-  cLaiicf  imril  of  fti<i>uraR>  m*-!.*-  -r  t 
vice,  wliirh  wo  r.iiiKht  iqi  with  »•al^■^l••!t4  aa-i  'i'.-i"- 
Forming  iw  into  liiit>,  he  itrih-ml  hin  ai-t»-li-i-A.-c|' t '"■ 
UM  lhn>ii|th  ximcof  the  unliiiary  |«ra<l>-  maii>f tn  t«-v  'i-- 
Wf  kiifW  iin  thortmttlily  ait  tlif  mmt  ih«'i|iiin'^i  •.!■»■■,- 
|hiriii)c  al)  tliiH  liiiit-  tlio  t;r<>ii|i  •>(  la>li<-i  luaiiiUinnl  i^ 
jHiNitiiiii  in  fnmt,  Ainl  Mti'imit  to  w.iti-h  the  r>'tf«  ait 
I'viTv  Heii)Ulaiii<<>  of  iiitcrvNt.  Thf  i;riii-ml,  i  •>.  m<iU  •* 
(if  th<-  [uirty,  Hiitl  apivarMl  fmrn  time  t<>  time  b*  npU: 
th>-  intrixliHl  movemeiil,  nixl  direct  their  attentioo  to  U 


*'l^-t  th-iii  man-h  |>a.*t  in  Haliile,"  niil  he.  al 
111*-  |>->T  (••Ihiws  hiire  h;ul  eiiiniitb  of  it;  1  I 
rniai-li  i>ti  the  eutire  bvliilay." 
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Passing  his  arm  familiarly  over  my  shoulder,  he  led  me 
into  the  adjoining  room,  where  two  other  officers  were 
seated  at  a  table  covered  with  silver  dishes  and  numerous 
flasks  of  wine.  A  few  words  sufficed  for  my  introduction; 
and  a  few  glasses  of  champagne  placed  me  as  thoroughly 
at  my  ease  as  though  I  haid  passed  my  life  amongst  them, 
and  never  heard  any  other  conversation  than  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  French  army,  and  their  projects  for  future 
campaigns. 

"And  so,"  said  the  colonel,  after  hearing  from  me  a 
short  account  of  the  events  which  had  induced  me  to  turn 
my  eyes  to  France, —  "and  so  you'd  be  a  soldier?  Eh 
bieuj  I  see  nothing  better  going  myself.  There 's  Davernac 
will  tell  you  the  same,  though  he  has  lost  his  arm  in  the 
service." 

"Oui,  pardieu,"  said  the  officer  on  my  right;  "1  am  not 
the  man  to  dissuade  him  from  a  career  I  've  ever  loved." 

"X  vous,  mon  ami,"  said  the  young  officer  who  first  ad- 
dressed me  on  my  arrival,  as  he  held  out  his  glass  and 
clinked  it  against  mine.  "I  hope  we  shall  have  you  one 
of  these  days  as  our  guide  through  the  dark  streets  of 
London.  The  time  may  not  be  so  distant  as  you  think; 
never  shake  your  head  at  it." 

"It  is  not  that  I  would  mean,"  said  I,  eagerly. 

"What  then?"  said  the  colonel.  "You  don't  suppose 
such  an  expedition  as  ours  could  fail  of  success?  " 

"Nor  that  either,"  replied  I;  "I  am  not  so  presumptu- 
ous as  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject." 

"Diantre,  then!  what  is  it?  " 

"  Simply  this :  that  whatever  fortune  awaits  me,  I  shall 
never  be  found  fighting  against  the  country  under  whose 
rule  I  was  born.  England  may  not  be  —  alas !  she  has  not 
been  —  just  to  us.  But  whatever  resistance  I  might  have 
offered  in  the  ranks  of  my  countrymen,  I  shall  never  de- 
scend to  in  an  invading  army.  No,  no;  if  France  have  no 
other  war  than  with  England, —  if  she  have  not  the  cause 
of  Continental  liberty  at  heart, —  she  '11  have  no  blood  of 
mine  shed  in  her  service." 

"  Sacristi !  "  said  the  colonel,  sipping  his  wine  coolly, 
"you  had  better  keep  these  same  opinions  of  yours  to  your 
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■'I  liavo  krpt  mj-  yoiiii;;  frii-iit|«  n:.i:t;ii, 
lif>  in  a  luw  Init  (-I<Mr  viiii-<\  "ami  11  iiow  r-- 
iiiaki'  tlie  imlv  •imeitiU  m  my  ]>i>w»r.  —  .1  - 
I  him- It  IIP,  will  Villi  t:tki-  thi>  fniiiiiuiU'l  .'  " 

I  ntiirUil  at  t)ii>  u:iiii>*,  ami  li>>>k>»i  [-i:!!!' 
!iiii>'  liiiH  RtiNHl  till-  !>:iiii>-  ottiii-r  who  Lni  —• 
III'-  till'  ilwy  I  l:itiili-il  ill  Fram'H.     Ttioii^ti  li 

liiiH->-v<T,  I  >:iw  lif  iliil  imt  n- iiilut  tii>-. 

ii:itik  ^K^iiii  iM  I  tlmuiilit  Itiiw  iittvrly  (ri>':.'i 

The  gi-iicral  wii*  trw  t^i  hi.i  wnrl  m  u..i\ 
tii'ii  M  liriof  M  [..>-.sil.|.-.  II.-  r-l-  V.-i 
niikii,  Ht<i]i|>iii|;  fnnii  tiiii>-  t<>  tun*-  i>i<'\:'r' 
litHi,  nr  ilhij'  MHiii-  i-li.ini-i-  »■l^l  "f  m.  ■  nr 
vir.',  wliii-li  w<-  iMiii^'lit  ii|i  Willi  •■-H'-fA-- 
KoniiiiiL;  hh  into  liiw,  Iw  "pl'-n-'l  li;-  t.  ,■ 
U'' tliroiiKli  !ti>iii»<i|  tli<- i-r<Itiijry  jvir.ii*-  im 
Wi-  kiM-w    :is  th'iroiulilv   ,1-.    tin-    111"!      i:- 

h'iniii;  :ill  thii  ti t)ii-  ^-r..n]>..t  \.A..  .  :. 

I— .:t;,.ii  III  fn-nt.  .iri'l  -..-.■(.i.-.l  f..  «,■.!,  • 
v\.iv  si-iiil.hiii.-,.  ..t  iiit.-r.-.I  I"!..-  ,■-:,.  r.: 
of  till-  (..irtv.  ,ii>.l  ai.j-,.r.-.|  Ii-.iu  t:;:..-  !  ■ 
t!i- ii.i.-i..l-.i  m..M-m.-t.t.  ..iii  .i:r.-.-t   tl,.-i:   .. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

THE   icOLE    MILITAIRE. 

Let  me  now  skip  over  at  a  bound  some  twelve  months 
of  my  life,  —  not  that  they  were  to  me  without  their 
chances  and  their  changes,  but  they  w^re  such  as  are  inci- 
dental to  all  boyhood,  —  and  present  myself  to  my  reader 
as  the  scholar  at  the  Pol3rtechnique.  What  a  change  had 
the  time,  short  as  it  was,  worked  in  all  my  opinions !  how 
completely  had  I  unlearned  all  the  teaching  of  my  early 
instructor,  poor  Darby!  how  had  I  been  taught  to  think 
that  glory  was  the  real  element  of  war,  and  that  its  cause 
was  of  far  less  moment  than  its  conduct! 

The  enthusiasm  which  animated  every  corps  of  the 
French  army,  and  was  felt  through  every  fibre  of  the  na- 
tion, had  full  sway  in  the  little  world  of  the  military 
school.  There,  every  battle  was  known  and  conned  over; 
we  called  every  spot  of  our  playground  by  some  name 
great  in  the  history  of  glory ;  and  among  ourselves  we  as- 
sumed the  titles  of  the  heroes  who  shed  such  lustre  on 
their  country;  and  thus  in  all  our  boyish  sports  our  talk 
was  of  the  Bridge  of  Lodi,  Arcole,  Rivoli,  Castiglione,  the 
Pyramids,  Mount  Tabor.  While  the  names  of  Kleber, 
Kellerman,  Massena,  Desaix,  Murat,  were  adopted  amongst 
us,  but  one  name  only  remained  unappropriated;  and  no 
one  was  bold  enough  to  assume  the  title  of  him  whose  vic- 
tories were  the  boast  of  every  tongue.  If  this  enthusiasm 
was  general  amongst  us,  I  felt  it  in  all  its  fullest  force,  for 
it  came  untinged  with  any  other  thought.  To  me  there 
was  neither  home  nor  family;  my  days  passed  over  in 
one  unbroken  calm,  —  no  thought  of  pleasure,  no  hope  of 
happiness,  when  the  fete  day  came  round.  My  every  sense 
was  wrapped  up  in  the  one  great  desire,  — to  be  a  soldier; 
to  have  my  name  known  among  those  great  men  whose 
fame  was  over  Europe;  to  be  remembered  by  him  whose 
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Ixick  fmtu  tlifir  w:ill?<.   dit^ri  <if  triuui|'ii  ta:., 
|tr<K'luiuii-<l  llir  virt'in. 

Aln-ixly  the  Uuil*-  l)ii<l  Usteil  iif;irl>    :iii   li-i:     . 
tliiit  WU.S  iilit;iiii«i|  w;t.-  u  >ti);lit  l>r>-^-li'  iti  ••:>•-  •:  '.  ■ 
workn,  t'»  siii:ill   tn  !>•■   ]>ni<'ti<'al>l>-  V-t   .loum'.I      I 
dUti'   wvTf   lli:ttl*TN,    whi'ii   tliv    miuihI  ol    a   i.tiilr;- 
tiiriii'l  I'viTj-  rve  tJi«;iril->  tin*  i-ntrjiii>-  ^■  i!ir  .      -r 
wUrr.-  w.-  im>w'1h'Ii.-M   :.  viii:i.ln.ii   ..f  tW   /......'.   - 

[oIltiH'ii)|>ii  iiiiiii'Toii^  :iii<l  lirilli.(iii»t.ilT  «f  ii:>-ii'r>l    ■* 

SiMrMy  IukI  tli>'y  ciiliTfl  the  kaU-h  whvu  »  \,.v.  ■  r 
t\w  itit.  iiiiil  i-vrrv  V..UV  ali..iit.'.l.  -rV^t  liii :  »-'r.* 

:iii.l  ll»-  ii.xt  1 I.I,  -Viv.-  Il..i.i.|wrt.-*  v:*rUIV- 

r..i.-,iir"  All  tU..t  i  fyr  li.-:ir.l  fr-m  j—r  !•»■  M- 
iMiiic  niMliiii^  (III  itty  iiiiiiil.  :iiiil  my  li>-.trt  iMrlloi  ■  ■.: 
it  si-.-im-ii  liiir-iiii.;  my  v.-ry  l><»><iiii.  TIip  iir>t  m*:-' 
i-yi-  tiiriii-ii  to  th-  lntl>-  furt;  tin-  iii<im>-iit  wj*  j.c-; ;? 
fiT  tiKTf  fwrv  c.ij>  *.»■•  H.tMii);,  i-viTV  l<iiiL  Itrnt  t« 

I  !>i-i/>-<l  til*'  (j;<iiir(iiiiiiv.  ;iti>l  ]->iiitiiij  •'.'.•■n'S  t 
).r.M,h.  St..)*'  t-rAirl.  In  ;i  M-.-..I..1  I  ».t.  i.:-.; 
KT.osy  i.iiuiMrt:  t:.  ;iii"tl..r.  I  r.-;t.-l.<-.|  t)f  Kr.  .t  !.  :■ 
Lfiuiil  111'-  t"  th-  t-i|..  wIlt.-.  with  .1  ■.!...iil  ..(  »  ■ 
c.ai<-l  III  tl.^  h-fii  t..  f-ll..w  III.-.  III.  il..-^  rAiii"  t- 
—  I.iit  I...  lit.-;  ;.lr.i-lv  tl»-  i:,.rr:-..ii  w.-n  ui.-.>  :..■ 
..v.-r.-.iu.-  I.v  1.  .I:r--T'"  I  l.m-ht  .,'.■■:..■  ..!,■!  ':.:•.  -■ 
St-i-  i■^  ^t.  ;.  ii..-\  .ii..\.'  m>'  !-■  til.-  .-u*.-  .1  t'..  :.■ 
:i:i.-,..i>  !..>  !  ...t  w..-  <'ti  til.-  1.1..1.1..  ul..  :.  ».;  ,.  .  - 
il^ahf'l  al  thf  fUij^ufl.  ami  cAiriwi  it  wuh 
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*Bil  I  felt  the  tears  start  into  my  eyes  as  the  remembraoce 
of  mj  late  failure  crossed  my  mind.  At  the  instant  the 
crowd  opened,  and  a  pale  but  handsome  face,  where  com- 
mand was  tempered  by  a  look  of  almost  womanly  softness, 
smiled  upon  me. 


"C'^tait  bien  fait  mon  enfant  slid  he  tres  bien  fait, 
and  if  you  have  lost  a  coat  by  the  stiii„^le  vvhj  I  must 
even  see  if  I  tan  t  gn  e  j  ou  inotht  r  t  >  rej  1  loc  it  Mr  ii 
sieur  Legrange  whit  i?  the  chincter  of  tliis  Ijoj  in  thf 
school?    Is  he  diligent,  zealous,  and  ivell-conducted  ?" 

"All  of  the  three,  General,"  said  the  thef,  iKiwiti;; 
obsequiously. 

"Let  him  have  his  brevet,  — to  date  from  to-day.  Who 
ue  his  friends  ?" 

A  whispered  answer  replied  to  this  iiii|iiii-v. 

"Indeed!"  said  the  first  s|"':iki-r;  -ri;!--''!)  tjjr.  rii'<ri'  wi; 
sbonld  take  care  of  him.  Mi>ii^iiur."  cuijiinu'-'l  Ik',  lurn- 
ing  towards  me,  "to-nmrrow  i.ni  -liall  ii.r.-.-  vmr  i-puii- 
lettes.     Never  forget  liow  yon  ^Minr.l  i)ii>iij;  iiui]  M'iii<.jjj|,|.r 
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others  conning  over  the  directions  of  field  manoeuvres,  and 
refreshing  their  memory  of  the  words  of  command ;  some 
practised  marching  in  groups  along  the  corridor;  others, 
too  much  excited  by  the  prospect  before  them,  jumped 
madly  from  place  to  place,  shouting  and  singing  snatches 
of  soldier  songs :  but  all  were  occupied.  As  for  me,  it  was 
only  two  days  before  I  had  obtained  my  grade  of  corporal  : 
my  new  uniform  had  only  just  come  home,  and  I  put  it  on 
for  the  first  time  with  no  inconsiderable  pride;  indeed,  I 
could  scarce  tm-n  my  eyes  as  I  walked  from  the  stripes 
upon  my  arm  that  denoted  my  rank. 

Long  before  the  appointed  time  we  were  all  assembled, 
and  when  the  clock  struck  twelve  and  the  drum  beat  out, 
not  a  boy  was  absent.  We  were  drawn  up  in  three  col- 
umns according  to  our  standing,  spaces  being  left  between 
each  to  permit  of  our  wheeling  into  line  at  the  word  of 
command.  The  headmaster  passed  down  our  ranks,  nar- 
rowly inspecting  our  equipments  and  scrutinizing  every 
detail  of  our  costume;  but  a  stronger  impulse  than  ordi- 
nary was  now  at  work,  and  not  the  slightest  irregularity 
was  anywhere  detectable. 

Meanwhile  the  time  passed  on,  and  although  every  eye 
was  directed  to  the  long  avenue  of  lime-trees  by  which  the 
general  must  arrive,  nothing  moved  along  it;  and  the 
bright  streaks  of  sunlight  that  peeped  between  the  trees 
were  unbroken  by  any  passing  shadow.  Whispers  passed 
along  the  ranks,  —  some  fearing  he  might  have  forgotten 
the  whole  appointment;  others  suspecting  that  another 
review  elsewhere  had  engrossed  his  attention ;  and  at  last 
a  half  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  crept  through  the  mass, 
which  only  the  presence  of  the  chef  restrained  within  due 
bounds. 

One  o'clock  struck,  and  yet  no  rider  appeared;  the  alley 
remained  silent  and  deserted  as  before.  The  minutes  now 
seemed  like  hours;  weariness  and  lassitude  appeared  every- 
where. The  ranks  were  broken,  and  many  wandered  from 
their  posts,  and  forgot  all  discipline.  At  last  a  cloud  of 
dust  was  seen  to  rise  at  a  distance,  and  gradually  it  ap- 
proached the  long  avenue,  and  every  eye  was  turned  in  the 
direction;  and  in  an  instant  the  stragglers  resumed  their 
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places,  and  all  was  attention  and  anxiety,  while  every  look 
pierced  eagerly  the  dense  cloud,  to  see  whether  it  was  not 
the  long-wished-for  staff  which  was  coming.  At  length 
the  object  burst  upon  our  sight;  but  what  was  our  disap- 
pointment to  see  that  it  was  only  a  travelling  carriage 
with  four  post-horses  that  approached.  No  appearance  of 
a  soldier  was  there,  —  not  one  solitary  dragoon.  A  half- 
uttered  shout  announced  our  dissatisfaction,  for  we  at  once 
guessed  it  was  merely  some  chance  visitor,  or  perhaps  the 
friends  of  some  of  the  scholars,  who  had  thus  excited  our 
false  hopes. 

The  chef  himself  participated  in  our  feelings;  and  pass- 
ing down  the  lines,  he  announced  that  if  the  general  did 
not  arrive  within  ten  minutes,  he  would  himself  dismiss 
us,  and  set  us  at  liberty.  A  cheer  of  gratitude  received 
this  speech,  and  we  stood  patiently  awaiting  our  libera- 
tion, when  suddenly,  from  the  guard-house  at  the  gate,  the 
clash  of  arms  was  heard,  and  the  roll  of  drums  in  salute, 
and  the  same  instant  the  carriage  we  had  seen  rolled  into 
the  courtyard  and  took  up  its  station  in  the  middle  of  the 
square.  The  next  moment  the  door  was  opened  and  the 
steps  lowered,  and  an  officer  in  a  splendid  uniform  assisted 
three  ladies  to  alight.  Before  we  recovered  from  the  sur- 
prise of  the  proceeding,  the  master  had  approached  the 
party,  and  by  his  air  of  deference  and  deep  respect  denoted 
that  they  were  no  ordinary  visitors.  But  our  attention 
was  quickly  drawn  from  the  group  that  now  stood  talking 
and  laughing  together,  for  already  the  clank  of  a  cavalry 
escort  was  heard  coming  up  the  avenue,  and  we  beheld  the 
waving  plumes  and  brilliant  uniform  of  a  general  officer's 
staff  advancing  at  a  rapid  trot.  The  drums  now  rolled  out 
along  the  lines;  we  stood  to  arms;  the  gallant  cortege 
turned  into  the  court  and  formed  in  front  of  us.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  general  himself,  the  perfect  bean  ideal 
of  an  old  soldier.  He  sat  his  horse  as  firmly  and  grace- 
fully as  the  youngest  aide-de-camp  of  his  suite;  his  long 
white  hair,  dressed  in  queue  behind,  was  brushed  back  off 
his  high  broad  forehead;  his  clear  blue  eye,  mild  yet  reso- 
lute, glanced  over  our  ranks ;  and  as  he  bowed  to  the  head- 
master, his  whole  gesture  and  bearing  was  worthy  of  the 
Court  of  which  once  he  was  a  brilliant  member. 
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The  sudden  transition  from  discipline  to  perfect  liberty 
added  to  our  excitement,  and  we  became  half  wild  with 
delight.  The  first  mad  burst  of  pleasure  over,  we  turned, 
as  if  by  instinct,  to  our  accustomed  occupations.  Here 
were  seen  a  party  collecting  for  a  drill,  officers  gathering 
and  arranging  their  men,  and  sergeants  assisting  in  the 
muster;  there,  were  others,  armed  with  spades  and  shovels, 
at  work  on  an  entrenchment,  while  some  were  driving 
down  stockades  and  fixing  a  palisade;  another  set,  more 
peaceful  in  their  pursuits,  had  retired  to  their  little  gar- 
dens, and  were  busy  with  watering-pots  and  trowels. 

The  section  I  belonged  to  were  the  seniors  of  the  school, 
and  we  had  erected  a  kind  of  fort  which  it  was  our  daily 
amusement  to  defend  and  attack,  the  leadership  on  either 
side  being  determined  by  lots.  On  this  day  the  assault  had 
fallen  to  my  command,  and  I  hurried  hither  and  thither 
collecting  my  forces,  and  burning  for  the  attack. 

We  were  not  long  in  assembling;  and  the  garrison  hav- 
ing announced  their  readiness  by  the  display  of  a  flag 
from  the  ramparts,  the  assault  began.  I  know  not  why 
nor  wherefore,  but  on  this  day  my  spirits  were  unusually 
high ;  it  was  one  of  those  chance  occasions  when  my  tem- 
perament, heated  and  glowing,  had  elevated  me  in  my  own 
esteem,  and  I  would  have  given  my  life  for  some  opportu- 
nity of  distinguishing  myself. 

I  led  my  party  on,  then,  with  more  than  common  daring, 
and  though  repulsed  by  the  besieged,  we  fell  back  only  for 
a  moment,  and  returned  to  the  assault  determined  to  suc- 
ceed; the  others,  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  fought  as 
bravely,  and  the  cheers  that  rose  from  one  side  were  re- 
plied to  by  shouts  as  full  of  defiance  from  the  other. 
Heated  and  excited,  I  turned  round  to  order  an  attack  of 
my  whole  force,  when  to  my  surprise  I  beheld  that  the 
general  and  his  staff,  accompanied  by  the  ladies,  had  taken 
their  places  a  short  distance  off,  and  were  become  inter- 
ested spectators  of  the  siege.  This  alone  was  wanting  to 
stimulate  my  efforts  to  the  utmost,  and  I  now  returned  to 
the  fight  with  tenfold  impetuosity.  But  if  this  feeling 
animated  me,  it  also  nerved  my  antagonists,  for  their  re- 
sistance rose  with  every  moment,  and  as  they  drove  us 
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and  I  felt  the  tears  start  into  my  eyes  as  the  remembrance 
of  my  late  failure  crossed  luy  mind.  At  the  instant  the 
crowd  opened,  and  a  pale  but  handsome  face,  where  com- 
mand was  tempered  by  a  look  of  almost  womanly  softness, 
smiled  upon  me. 


"C'^tait  bien  fait,  mon  enfant,"  said  he,  "tr^s  bien  fait; 
and  if  you  have  lost  a  coat  by  the  stru^jgle,  why  I  must 
even  see  it  I  can't  give  you  another  to  re|>Iace  it.  Mon- 
sieur Legrange,  what  is  the  character  of  this  boy  in  the 
school?    Is  he  diligent,  zealous,  and  well-conducted?" 

"All  of  the  three,  General,"  said  the  chef,  bowing 
obsequiously. 

"Let  him  have  his  brevet,  — to  date  from  to-day.  Who 
are  his  friends  ?  " 

A  whispered  answer  replied  to  this  inquiry. 

"Indeed!"  said  the  first  spi^aker;  "i-eason  the  more  we 
should  take  care  of  him.  Monsieur,"  continued  he,  turn- 
ing towards  me,  "to-morrow  you  shall  have  your  epau- 
lettes.    Never  forget  how  you  gained  tlieiu;  and  remember 
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ever  that  every  grade  in  the  service  is  within  the  reach  of 
a  brave  man  who  does  his  duty." 

So  saying,  he  passed  on,  while,  overcome  by  emotion,  I 
could  not  speak  or  move. 

"There,  he  is  much  better  now,"  said  a  soft  voice  near 
me;  "you  see  his  color  is  coming  back." 

I  looked  up,  and  there  were  two  ladies  standing  beside 
me.  The  elder  was  tall  and  elegantly  formed ;  her  figure, 
which  in  itself  most  graceful,  looked  to  its  full  advantage 
by  the  splendor  of  her  dress ;  there  was  an  air  of  stateli- 
ness  in  her  manner,  which  had  seemed  hauteur  were  it  not 
for  a  look  of  most  benevolent  softness  that  played  about 
her  mouth  whenever  she  spoke.  The  younger,  who  might 
in  years  have  seemed  her  daughter,  was  in  every  respect 
unlike  her:  she  was  slight  and  delicately  formed;  her 
complexion  and  her  black  eyes,  shaded  by  a  long  dark 
fringe,  bespoke  the  Provencal;  her  features  were  beauti- 
fully regular,  and  when  at  rest  completely  Greek  in  their 
character,  but  each  moment  some  chance  word,  some  pass- 
ing thought,  implanted  a  new  expression,  and  the  ever- 
varying  look  of  her  flashing  eyes  and  full  round  lips  played 
between  a  smile  and  that  arch  spirit  that  essentially  be- 
longs to  the  fair  daughters  of  the  South.  It  was  not  until 
my  fixed  gaze  had  brought  a  deep  blush  to  her  cheek,  that 
I  felt  how  ardently  I  had  been  looking  at  her. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  she,  hurriedly,  "he  's  quite  well  now;  " 
and  at  the  same  moment  she  made  a  gesture  of  impatience 
to  pass  on.  But  the  elder  held  her  arm  close  within  her 
own,  as  she  whispered,  with  something  of  half  malice, 
"But  stay,  Marie;  I  should  like  to  hear  his  name.  Ah," 
cried  she,  starting  in  affected  surprise,  "how  flushed  you 
are !  there  must  be  something  in  the  air  here,  so  we  had 
better  proceed."  And  with  a  soft  smile  and  a  courteous 
motion  of  her  hand,  she  passed  on. 

I  looked  after  them  as  they  went.  A  strange  odd  feel- 
ing stirred  within  my  heart,  — a  kind  of  wild  joy,  with  a 
mingled  sense  of  hope  too  vague  to  catch  at.  I  watched 
the  drooping  feather  of  her  bonnet,  and  the  folds  of  her 
dress  as  they  fluttered  in  the  wind;  and  when  she  disap- 
peared from  my  sight,  I  could  scarce  believe  that  she  was 
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not  still  beside  me,  and  that  her  dark  eyes  did  not  look 
into  my  very  soul.  But  already  my  companions  crowded 
about  mCy  and  amid  a  hundred  warm  congratulations  and 
kind  wishes,  I  took  my  way  back  to  the  college. 

Scarcely  was  breakfast  over  the  following  morning,  when 
the  order  arrived  for  my  removal  from  the  scholar  quarter  of 
the  Poly  technique  to  that  occupied  by  the  cadets.  A  small 
tricolored  cockade  affixed  to  my  hat  was  the  only  emblem 
of  my  new  rank;  but  simple  as  it  was,  no  decoration  ever 
attracted  more  envy  and  admiration  from  the  beholders,  nor 
gave  more  pride  to  the  wearer,  than  that  knot  of  ribbon. 

"  At  number  thirteen  you  '11  find  your  quarters.  Monsieur 
le  Cadet,"  said  a  sergeant,  as  he  presented  me  with  the 
official  order. 

I  remember  at  this  very  hour  what  a  thrill  his  military 
salute  sent  through  me.  It  was  the  first  acknowledgment 
of  my  grade ;  the  first  recognition  that  I  was  no  longer  a 
mere  schoolboy.  I  had  not  much  time  granted  me  to  in- 
dulge such  sensations,  for  already  my  schoolfellows  had 
thronged  round  me,  and  overwhelmed  me  with  questions 
and  felicitations. 

"Ah,  what  a  fortunate  fellow!  Ko  examination  to  go 
through;  has  his  grade  given  him  without  toiling  for  it." 
—  "  Is  it  the  cavalry,  Burke  ?  "  —  "  Are  you  a  cheval  ?  "  — 
"When  do  you  join  ? "  —  "Where  is  your  regiment  ? "  — 
"Shall  we  see  you  again  ?"  —  "Won't  you  write  to  us  all 
about  the  corps  when  you  join  them  ?  "  —  "  Who  is  your 
comrade  ?  "  —  "  Yes,  tell  us  that;  who  is  he  ?  " 

"Ma  foi,"  said  I,  "I  know  not  more  than  yourselves. 
You  are  all  aware  to  what  an  accident  I  owe  my  promo- 
tion. Where  I  am  destined  for,  or  in  what  corps,  I  can't 
tell.     And  as  to  my  comrade  — " 

"Ah !  take  care  he 's  no  tyrant,"  said  one. 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  another;  "show  him  you  know  what 
a  small  sword  is  at  once." 

"Burke  won't  be  trifled  with,"  cried  a  third. 

And  then  followed  a  very  chorus  of  voices,  each  detail- 
ing some  atrocity  committed  by  the  cadets  on  their  newly- 
joined  associates.  One  had  a  friend  wounded  in  the  side 
the  very  day  he  joined ;  another  knew  some  one  who  was 
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So  saying,  he  once  more  saluted  me,  and  passed  on. 
"Not  very  like  what  I  feared,"  thought  I,  as  I  entered 
the  quarters,  whose  look  of  neatness  and  comfort  so  pleas- 
antly contrasted  with  my  late  abode.  I  had  barely  time 
to  look  over  the  prints  and  maps  of  military  subjects  which 
ornamented  the  walls,  when  my  new  friend  made  his 
appearance. 

"No  parade  to-day,  thank  Heaven,"  said  he,  throwing 
down  his  cap  and  sabre,  and  lolling  at  full  length  on  the 
little  camp  sofa.  "  Now,  mon  cher  camarade,  let  us  make 
acquaintance  at  once,  for  our  time  is  likely  to  be  of  the 
shortest.  My  name  is  Tascher,  a  humble  sous- lieutenant 
of  the  Twenty-first  Kegiment  of  Foot.  As  much  a  stran- 
ger in  this  land  as  yourself,  I  fancy,"  continued  he,  after 
a  slight  pause,  "but  very  well  contented  to  be  adopted 
by  it." 

After  this  opening,  he  proceeded  to  inform  me  that  he 
was  the  nephew  of  Madame  Bonaparte,  —  her  sister's  only 
son,  —  who,  at  his  mother's  death,  left  Guadaloupe,  and 
came  over  to  France,  and  became  an  eleve  of  the  !Polytech- 
nique.  There  he  had  remained  five  years,  and  after  a 
severe  examination,  obtained  his  brevet  in  an  infantry 
corps;  his  uncle  Bonaparte  having  shown  him  no  other 
favor  nor  affection  than  a  severe  reprimand  on  one  occa- 
sion for  some  boyish  freak,  when  all  the  other  delinquents 
escaped  scot-free. 

"I  am  now  under  orders  for  service,"  said  he;  "but 
where  for,  and  when,  I  can't  tell.  But  this  I  know,  that 
whatever  good  fortune  may  be  going  a-begging,  I,  Lieu- 
tenant Tascher,  am  very  likely  to  get  only  the  hem  of  the 
garment." 

There  was  a  tone  of  easy  and  frank  good-nature  in  all  he 
said,  which  at  once  disposed  me  to  like  the  young  Creole ; 
and  we  spent  the  whole  afternoon  recounting  our  various 
adventures  and  fortunes,  and  before  night  came  on  were 
sworn  friends  for  life. 
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Thc  theatre  presented  %a  array  of  Krniiu  in:  u 
faittivrtu  uiii>iiualK-(L  Talma  aud  Mailrtuoi-"-!^  M^r-  • 
in  t)ii.'  wry  zenith  uf  their  fauu',  aiul  ulitaiiml  »  Ur.--  > 
iif  lt(>Da|Ktne'8  favur,  wh<MO  tastM  were  euioi'iitlt  ■It*:-, 
Id  a  word,  a  new  vra  had  coiiimeDn-d,  and  rvrt  •  1  ••  - 
walk,  every  conditiiin  uf  man,  ••■euatl  rrwivnl  ^  r- 
{letise  itaidf,  by  the  )iuniuit  of  plcoiture,  f<>r  thr  I  :  .- 
ilark  iiiftht  of  tmublf  thMU^h  wh»-li  it  lia-l  |u»-<. 

While,  ihen-fore,  the  Court  nf  the  Firvt  (*.>ii<u:  ;^.- 
uf  Niieli  fe:itun-!i  aa  thoae,  the  eln-le  uf  J>i«r|thii»i'  {••fc  • 
attnetioiiB  ti<tally  different.  There,  antnl  hrr  i^'..: 
friend!!,  all  the  (rharm  and  f.-uwination  ft  Kn-n<-h  ** 
held  sway.  Kach  PTeninc  iww  aaaemblfl  aX'^in!  \.-t- 
wittiest  and  nupnt  poIinhiHl  iieraoiiK  of  the  >Liy.  ~  '.:  ■  . 
and  tii>iritrd  talken  who  wi  |ire-en)inent)y  tr«^e  l}.-  !■  ■• 
I'ariniaii  sm-ietr:  the  hamUomeat  women,  and  ti>'  : 
dintinKniithfl  of  tlie  littrrtttrun  of  the  |ieri<-l.  f.ii:>:  r-> 
aem'rtH  to  ime  whoM*  own  [Miwer^  of  ide:iMiiii;  I.ai-  '.■". 
undyiii);  iiiij-n-'i-iioii  on  Mime,  who  even  xtill  i^-  r 
thiisi'  d'-liLilitful  mi>meiita. 

Swli  w.r.'.   Ill  hTief,  the  leaflins  fejtuf*  .f  ;;-  i 
th<-n  )i>'M  Ml  ihe  TiiUerieH;  and  oiu'h  the  c*  riii  <■',  :  ..:■ 
order  of  lliiii;;->  whii-h  w:u  wi  m>>>ii  |i>  l>ur«l  I  r'.i.  .;- 
loMisIi.-!  Kiir.'|«.>  under  the  i.n>n>i  title  ..f  The  Y.i^\.t 
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My  utter  loneliness  pressed  deeper  on  me  every  day;  for 
while  each  of  my  companions  had  friends  and  relatives, 
among  whom  their  evenings  were  passed,  I  was  friendless 
and  alone.  The  narrowness  of  my  means  —  I  had  nothing 
save  my  pay  —  prevented  my  frequenting  the  theatre,  or 
even  accepting  such  invitations  as  the  other  cadets  pressed 
upon  me ;  and  thus  for  hours  long  have  I  sat  and  watched 
the  windows  of  the  palace,  weaving  to  myself  stories  of 
that  ideal  world  from  which  my  humble  fortune  debarred 
me. 

It  had  been  years  since  the  Tuileries  exhibited  anything 
resembling  the  state  that  formerly  prevailed  in  that  splen- 
did palace;  but  at  the  period  I  speak  of  Bonaparte  had 
just  been  chosen  Consul  for  life,  and  already  the  organiza- 
tion of  his  household  had  undergone  a  most  considerable 
alteration.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Consulate  a  confused 
assemblage  of  aides-de-camp,  whose  heavy  gait  and  loud 
speech  betokened  less  the  court  than  the  camp,  were  the 
only  attendants  on  his  person;  he  lived  in  the  centre  pavil- 
ion, as  if  in  a  tent  in  the  midst  of  his  army.  But  now  he 
inhabited  the  splendid  suite  of  rooms  to  the  left  of  the 
pavilion, — de  Vhorlogej  as  it  is  called, — which  stretch 
away  towards  the  river.  The  whole  service  of  the  palace 
was  remodelled;  and  without  wounding  those  prejudices 
that  attached  to  the  times  of  the  deposed  Monarchy  by 
adopting  the  titles  of  chamberlain,  or  gentlemen  of  the 
chamber,  he  gradually  instituted  the  ceremonial  of  a  Court 
by  preferring  to  the  posts  about  his  person  those  whose  air 
and  manners  savored  most  of  the  higher  habitudes  of  so- 
ciety, and  whose  families  were  distinguished  among  the 
noblesse  of  the  kingdom. 

Duroc,  the  chief  aide-de-camp  of  the  General,  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  palace;  and  it  was  said  that  the 
Consul  himself  studied  all  the  ancient  ceremonial  of  the  old 
Court,  and  ordained  that  every  etiquette  of  royalty  should 
be  resumed  with  the  most  unerring  accuracy.  The  cham- 
berlains were  represented  by  prefects  of  the  palace;  and 
Josephine  had  her  ladies  of  honor,  like  any  princess  of  the 
blood  royal. 

The  Consul,  still  imitating  the  observances  of  the  Bour- 
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boDS,  bad  his petits  levers  and  his  grand  receptions;  and  if 
the  new-created  functionaries  possessed  little  of  the  cour- 
teous ease  and  high-bred  habitudes  of  the  old  Court,  there 
was  in  their  hard-won  honors  —  most  of  them  promoted 
on  the  very  field  of  battle  —  that  which  better  suited  the 
prejudices  of  the  period,  and  scarcely  less  became  the 
gilded  saloons  of  the  Tuileries. 

Like  all  newly-organized  societies,  the  machinery  worked 
ill  at  first.  Few  if  any  of  them  had  ever  seen  a  Court; 
and  the  proud  but  yet  respectful  obedience  which  charac- 
terized the  French  gentleman  in  the  presence  of  his  sover- 
eign was  converted  into  an  obsequious  and  vulgar  deference 
towards  Bonaparte,  equally  opposite  to  the  true  type,  as  it 
was  foreign  to  the  habits,  of  the  blunt  soldier  who  prof- 
fered it. 

But  what,  after  all,  signified  these  blemishes?  There 
was  beauty:  never  in  the  brighter  annals  of  France  had 
more  lovely  women  filled  those  gorgeous  saloons.  There 
was  genius,  heroism:  the  highest  chivalry  of  the  great 
nation  could  scarce  vie  with  the  proud  deeds  of  those 
grouped  around  him,  —  the  mighty  one  on  whom  each  eye 
was  fixed.  And  if,  as  M.  Talleyrand  remarked,  there 
were  those  who  knew  not  how  to  walk  on  the  waxed  floor 
of  a  palace,  few  could  tread  more  finely  the  field  of  battle, 
and  step  with  firmer  foot  the  path  that  led  to  glory.  Yet, 
with  all  the  First  Consul's  pride  in  those  whose  elevation 
to  rank  and  dignity  was  his  own  work,  his  predilections 
leaned  daily  more  and  more  towards  the  high  and  polished 
circles  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  The  courteous  and 
easy  politeness  of  Talleyrand,  the  chivalrous  and  courtly 
bearing  of  the  Comte  de  Narbonne,  and  the  graceful  ele- 
gance of  S^gur's  manners,  formed  too  striking  a  contrast 
with  the  soldierlike  rudeness  of  the  newly-promoted  gener- 
als, not  to  make  a  profound  impression  on  one  who  could, 
in  the  deepest  and  weightiest  concerns  of  life,  take  into 
calculation  the  most  minute  and  trivial  circumstances. 

This  disparity,  remarkable  as  it  was  among  the  men, 
was  still  more  so  in  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  —  few  of  those 
newly  elevated  having  tact  enough  either  to  imitate  suc- 
cessfully the  polished  usages  of  the  old  nobility,  or  resolu- 
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tion  sufficient  to  maintain  their  original  habits  without 
blushing  at  their  own  want  of  breeding. 

If  I  have  been  led  somewhat  from  the  current  of  my 
own  story  by  this  digression,  it  is  merely  that  I  may  pas- 
singly note  down  some  of  the  features  of  the  period,  —  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Modem  Europe, 
and  one  which  already,  to  the  far-seeing  eye  of  some,  be- 
tokened the  speedy  return  to  those  very  institutions  of 
Monarchy  to  uproot  .which  cost  the  best  blood  of  France, 
and  a  revolution  the  most  terrific  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed. 

And  now,  looking  back  on  the  great  career  of  that  great 
man,  no  portion  of  his  history  can,  perhaps,  present  any- 
thing to  compare  with  the  splendor  of  the  Consulate.  A 
long  succession  of  victories,  the  spoils  of  half  Europe,  glory 
to  very  satiety,  had  intoxicated  the  nation.  A  country 
flourishing  in  every  element  of  prosperity;  social  order 
restored;  a  high  position  amid  surrounding  nations;  and 
everything  that  could  gratify  national  ambition  obtained, 
—  France  stood  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  her  greatness. 
Even  the  splendor  of  those  names  who  represented  the 
various  states  of  Europe  at  her  Court  seemed  to  attest  her 
supremacy.  The  stately  and  polished  Whitworth,  con- 
spicuous by  the  elegance  of  his  appearance  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  aristocratic  bearing;  the  Eussian  Ambassador, 
Marcoff;  the  Chevalier  Azara,  the  Minister  of  Spain,  the 
courtier  of  Europe;  Baron  de  Cetto,  the  Envoy  of  Saxony, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished,  both  by  manners  and  ability, 
m  the  whole  diplomatic  circle,  were  among  those  who  fre- 
quented the  First  Consul's  levies,  which  already,  in  the 
splendor  of  costume  and  the  gorgeous  display  of  uniform, 
rivalled  the  most  sumptuous  days  of  the  Monarchy. 

All  the  long-forgotten  ceremonial  of  a  Court  was  re- 
stored. Dinners,  most  splendid  in  all  the  array  of  pomp 
and  grandeur,  were  given  every  week;  f§tes,  that  vied 
with  the  luxurious  era  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  himself, 
took  place  frequently;  and  Paris  became  the  rendezvous 
for  all  Europe,  curious  to  behold  the  rich  trophies  of  suc- 
cessful wars,  and  mix  in  the  delight  of  a  capital  where 
pleasure  reigned  triumphant. 
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"And  is  there  no  help  for  this?  Must  you  really  go?" 
said  I,  compassionating  the  dejected  and  sorrow-struck  ex- 
pression of  the  youth. 

"  Must  I  go !  Ma  foi,  you  know  little  of  this  dear  uncle 
of  mine,  if  you  ask  such  a  question.  When  once  his  mind  's 
made  up,  anything  like  an  attempt  to  argue  only  confirms 
his  resolve.  The  best  thing  now  is,  to  obey  and  say  noth- 
ing; for  if  my  aunt  remonstrates,  I  may  spend  my  life  in 
garrison  there  over  the  galley  slaves." 

A  knocking  at  the  outer  door  interrupted  our  conversa- 
tion at  this  moment,  and  a  corporal  of  the  stafE  entered, 
with  a  despatch-bag  at  his  waist. 

"Sous-Lieutenant  Tascher,"  said  he,  touching  his  cap, 
and  presenting  a  large  official-looking  letter  to  my  com- 
panion, who  threw  it  from  him  on  the  table,  and  turned 
away  to  hide  his  confusion.  "Monsieur  Burke,"  said  the 
corporal,  withdrawing  another  ominous  document  from  his 
leathern  pouch. 

^^Diantref  "  cried  Tascher,  turning  quickly  about,  "have 
I  got  you  into  a  scrape  as  well  as  myself?  I  remember 
now  the  General  asked  me  who  was  my  *  comrade.'" 

I  took  the  paper  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  tore  it 
open.  The  first  line  was  all  I  could  read;  it  was  a  War- 
Office  official,  appointing  me  to  the  vacant  commission  in 
the  huitieme  hussars. 

Tascher's  hand  shook  as  he  leaned  on  my  shoulder,  and 
I  could  feel  a  convulsive  twitching  of  his  fingers  as  his 
agitation  increased;  but  in  a  second  or  two  he  recovered 
his  self-command,  and  taking  my  hand  within  both  of  his, 
he  said,  while  the  large  tears  were  starting  from  his 
eyes,— 

"  I  'm  glad  it 's  you,  Burke  I  "  and  then  turned  away, 
unable  to  say  more. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  bring  myself  to  credit 
my  good  fortune.  Had  I  been  free  to  choose,  I  could  have 
desired  nothing  better  nor  more  to  my  liking;  and  when  I 
succeeded  at  length,  then  came  my  embarrassment  at  my 
poor  friend's  disappointment,  which  must  have  been  still 
more  poignant  as  contrasted  with  my  success.  Tascher, 
however,  had  all  the  Creole  warmth  of  temperament.     The 
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first  burst  over,  he  really  enjoyed  the  thought  of  my  pro- 
motion; and  we  sat  up  the  entire  night  talking  over  plans 
for  the  future,  and  making  a  hundred  resolves  for  contin- 
gencies, some  of  which  never  arose,  and  many,  when  they 
came,  suggested  remedies  of  their  own. 

At  daybreak  my  comrade's  horses  came  to  the  door,  and 
a  mounted  orderly  attended  to  accompany  him  to  the  prison 
where  the  convoy  were  assembled.  We  shook  hands  again 
and  again.  He  was  leaving  what  had  been  his  home  for 
years, —  Paris,  the  gay  and  brilliant  city  in  whose  pleas- 
ures he  had  mixed,  and  whose  fascinations  he  had  tasted. 
I  was  parting  from  one  with  whom  I  had  lived  in  a  friend- 
ship as  close  as  can  subsist  between  two  natures  essentially 
different.     We  both  were  sad. 

^^ Adieu,  Burke!  "  said  he,  as  he  waved  his  hand  for  the 
last  time.  '^  I  hope  you  '11  command  the  huitieme  when 
next  we  meet." 

I  hurried  into  the  quarters,  which  already  seemed  lonely 
and  deserted,  so  soon  does  desolation  throw  its  darkening 
shadow  before  it.  The  sword  that  had  hung  above  the 
chimney  crosswise  on  my  own  was  gone;  the  shako,  too, 
and  the  pistols  were  missing;  the  vacant  chair  stood  oppo- 
site to  mine;  and  the  isolation  I  felt  became  so  painful 
that  I  wandered  out  into  the  open  air,  glad  to  escape  the 
sight  of  objects  every  one  of  which  only  suggested  how 
utterly  alone  I  stood  in  the  world  when  the  departure  of 
one  friend  had  left  me  companionless. 

No  one  save  he  who  has  experienced  it  can  form  any 
just  idea  of  the  intense  hold  a  career  of  any  kind  will  take 
of  the  mind  of  him  who,  without  the  ties  of  country,  of 
kindred,  and  of  friends,  devotes  all  his  energies  in  one 
direction.  The  affections  that  might,  under  other  influ- 
ences, have  grown  up, —  the  hopes  that  might  have  flour- 
ished in  the  happy  sphere  of  a  home, —  become  the  springs 
of  a  more  daring  ambition.  In  proportion  as  he  deserts 
other  roads  in  life,  the  path  he  has  struck  out  for  himself 
seems  wider  and  grander,  and  his  far-seeing  eye  enables 
him  to  look  into  the  long  distance  with  a  prophetic  vision, 
where  are  rewards  for  his  hard  won  victories,  the  recom- 
pense of  long  years  of  toil.     The  pursuit,  become  a  pas- 
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sion,  gradually  draws  all  into  its  vortex;  and  that  success 
which  at  first  he  believed  only  attainable  by  some  one 
mighty  effort,  seems  at  last  to  demand  every  energy  of  his 
life  and  every  moment  of  his  existence:  and  as  the  miser 
would  deem  his  ruin  near  should  the  most  trifling  opportu- 
nity of  gain  escape  him,  so  does  the  ambitious  man  feel 
that  every  incident  in  life  must  be  made  tributary  to  the 
success  which  is  his  mammon.  It  was  thus  I  thought  of 
the  profession  of  arms:  my  whole  soul  was  in  it;  no  other 
wish,  no  other  hope,  divided  my  heart;  that  passion  reigned 
there  alone.  How  often  do  we  find  it  in  life  that  the  means 
become  the  end, —  that  the  effort  we  employ  to  reach  an 
object  takes  hold  upon  our  fancy,  gains  hourly  upon  our 
affections,  and  at  length  usurps  the  place  of  what  before 
had  been  our  idol?  As  a  boy,  liberty,  the  bold  assertion 
of  my  country's  rights,  stirred  my  heart,  and  made  me 
wish  to  be  a  soldier.  As  years  rolled  on,  the  warlike  pas- 
sion sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  my  nature, —  the  thirst  for 
glory  grew  upon  me;  and  forgetting  all  save  that,  I  longed 
for  the  time  when  on  the  battle-field  I  should  win  my  name 
to  fame  and  honor. 

In  this  wise  were  my  musings,  as  I  loitered  homeward 
and  entered  my  quarters.  A  sealed  packet,  addressed 
Sous-Lieutenant  Buike, —  how  that  humble  title  made  my 
heart  beat!  —  lay  on  my  table.  Supposing  it  referred  to 
my  new  appointment,  I  sat  down  to  con  it  over  at  my  lei- 
sure ;  but  no  sooner  had  I  torn  open  the  envelope  thau  a 
card  fell  to  the  ground.  I  took  it  up  hastily,  and  read, — 
"D'apr^s  I'ordre  de  Madame  Bonaparte,  j'ai  I'honneur  de 
vous  inviter  k  une  soir^  —  '* 

"What!"  cried  I,  aloud;  "we/  —  invite  me  to  the 
Palace!  There  must  be  some  mistake  here."  And  I 
turned  again  to  the  envelope,  where  my  name  was  legi- 
bly written,  with  my  grade  and  the  number  of  my  new 
corps.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  it;  and  yet  was  it  still 
inexplicable.  I  that  was  so  perfectly  alone, —  a  stranger, 
without  a  friend,  save  among  the  humble  ranks  of  the 
school, —  how  came  such  a  distinction  as  this  to  be  con- 
ferred on  me?  I  thought  of  Tascher;  but  then  we  had 
lived  months  together,  and  such  a  thing  had  never  been 
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had  not  the  General  Bonaparte  himself  told  rae  that  "no 
grade  was  too  high  for  the  brave  man  who  did  bo?  " 

I  can  scarcely  avoid  a  smile  even  yet  as  I  call  to  mind 
the  awe  I  felt  on  entering  the  splendid  shop  of  Monsieur 
Crillac, —  the  fashionable  tailorof  those  days,  whose  plate- 
g]&s9  windows  and  showy  costumes  formed  the  standing 
point  for  many  a  lounger  around  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de 
Bicbelieu  and  the  Boulevard.  His  saloon,  as  he  somewhat 
ostentatiously  called  it,  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  idlers 
of  a  fashionable  world,  who  spent  their  mornings  canvass- 
ing the  last  gossip  of  the  city  and  devising  new  extrava- 
gances in  dress.  The  morning  papers,  caricatures,  prints 
of  fashions,  patterns  of  waistcoats,  and  new  dtjvices  for 
buttons,  were  scattered  over  a  table,  round  which,  in  every 
■ttitade  of  indolence  and  ease,  were  stretched  some  dozen 
of  the  esquisites  of  the  period,  engaged  in  that  species  of 
half-ennui,  half-conversation,  that  forms  a  considerable 
part  of  the  existence  of  your  young  men  of  fashion  of  every 
age  and  every  country.  Their  frock-coats  of  tight  cloth, 
high-co]lared,  and  covered  with  buttons;  their  botles  a 
rrrera  reaching  only  mid-leg,  and  met  there  by  a  tight 
pantalon  coUant ;  their  hair  studiously  brushed  back  off 
their  foreheads,  and  worn  long,  though  not  in  queue  be- 
hind,—  besixike  them  as  the  most  accurate  types  nf  ths 
mode. 

The  appearance  of  a  youth  in  the  simple  uniform  of  thfl 
Polytechnique,  in  such  a  place,  seemed  to  excit«  univtl  "' 
astonishment.     Such  a  phenomenon  apparently  had  t 
been  witnessed  before;  and  as  they  turned  fully  r 
•tare  at  me,  it  was  clear  they  never  deemed  that  E 
of  rudeness  could  be  felt  by  one  ao  bumble  as  lK~ 
■ienr  Crillac  himself,  who  was  sipping  1 '     "^ 
murie,  with  one  arm  leaning  on     ' 
deigned  to  pay  me  other  attention  t 
with  a  voice  of  most  patronizing  soft 

"  Wliat  can  we  do  for  yon  here,  M<^ 

Apparently  the  answer  to  thia  qM 
of  interest  to  the  party,  who  sudden 
listen. 

"I  wish  to  order  a  uniform,"  sold  ] 
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As  my  humble  carriage  slackened  its  pace  to  a  walk  on 
approaching  the  Place  Carousel,  I  for  the  first  time  per- 
ceived that  the  open  space  around  was  thronged  with  equi- 
pages, moving  slowly  along  in  line  towards  the  gate  of  the 
Palace.  A  picket  of  dragoons  was  drawn  up  at  the  great 
archway,  and  mounted  gendarmes  rode  up  and  down  to  pre- 
serve order  in  the  crowd.  Before  me  stretched  the  long 
facade  of  the  Tuileries,  now  lighted  up  in  its  entire  ex- 
tent; the  rich  hangings  and  costly  furniture  could  be  seen 
even  where  I  was. 

What  a  sinking  sense  of  shame  overwhelmed  me  as  I 
thought  of  my  humble  position  amid  that  mighty  con- 
course of  all  that  was  great  and  illustrious  in  France!  and 
how  I  shrunk  within  myself  as  I  thought  of  the  poor 
scholar  of  the  Polytechnique  —  for  such  my  dress  pro- 
claimed me  —  mixing  with  the  most  distinguished  diplo- 
matists and  generals  of  Europe!  The  rebuke  I  had  met 
with  from  my  colonel  in  the  morning  was  still  fresh  in 
my  recollection,  and  I  dreaded  something  like  a  repetition 
of  it. 

"  Oh,  why  had  I  not  known  that  this  was  a  grand  recep- 
tion ?  "  was  the  ever-rising  thought  of  my  mind.  My  card 
of  invitation  said  a  soiree, — even  that  I  might  have  dared: 
but  here  was  a  regular  lev^e !  Already  I  was  near  enough 
to  hear  the  names  announced  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  stair- 
case, where  ambassadors,  senators,  ministers  of  state,  and 
officers  of  the  highest  rank  succeeded  each  other  in  quick 
succession.  My  carriage  stood  now  next  but  two.  I  was 
near  enough  to  see  the  last  arrival  hand  his  card  to  the 
huissier  in  waiting,  and  hear  his  title  called  out,  "Le 
Ministre  de  la  Guerre,"  when  the  person  in  the  carriage 
before  me  cried  to  his  coachman,  "  To  the  left,  —  the  Pa- 
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villun  >ie  Flow,"  azA  Xt  iL.-  >am«  iUfiD--i.t  l!.r  ■ 
tuniril  fri<iu  the  tun-,  iiivl  lirt-vi-  ri|<;illT  u>«Artl*  a 

"Move  u|''  nmve  uj-V  •ln'iit«'.l  2  -Irj^Kx:.  " 
you  fi-r  thf  j«..iVrV  ,lr  .U.i-/imr  "" 

"V>-!»,  yes!"  vikI  I.  tuulily,  as  1  lir^thl  1.;*  pi*--; 

"F"Ilow  ttiut  tarn;t^-,  tlitii."  •>ji<l  !«■,  |. ■.:,!.;,,•  ■ 
stl>r«';  ^ilnl  III  il  luotuclit  wv  Irft  tin-  il.-ii-  :.'.•,  j 
liiWfil  tin*  s..iitii|!i  of  tli^  r-'tintii;  wL.-.-U  :■  •»  irl- 
«inn-r  "f  til*-  I'ltliuv,  wbi-n-  .1  mh^U'  l^iugi  "irr  a  .■ 
tlit>  Kiily  liv'lit  (•>  );ui<U>  lis. 

N.vi-r  -.ti^ll   I  fiirni-t  till-  wiia.-  .-I  r.-l:i!   I   :■  ;■ 
Uii'k  111  tto-  •'iirri.iii:'-,  .iti'l  h.-t>-ti<'<l  l>>  ll.<-  !. .:..  .. 
tin-   v.i,-t  i-niwil  iirxwiiiK  f.wli   iifiui-iil    :..::.:.■: 
Ili-.iviii."  siitl  I,  ■■tt\  iMi  I«-VM'!"     Sun-f  i.i'.:    . 
<'Hiii|«i:.-H  -toixl  .ir-uiii)  th.*  .Iikt  :i..  w  .;r.  v.-  ■;: 
Hirii:!.-  .lrLt^-->ii  hmh  iI..-  Kiur<l  ••(  I' r. 

"Wli-mi  slull  I  .tlilU'llIir.'.  ijr  ,'"    1.1:. I.I  K'iUt>rr 

v.\ iii;ii r  W.is  M  .l.-f.r.'i>!i.Ll  A-i  tl,...ul>  !■■^   v    • 

l.'^|..'k.-    .ii>    .llnkL^H.l.l..r.       I    ,^->v.-    i>,>    I..I!...',     ,1    t 

liiiii  :i|>  :i  ui'li-  >.uir,  «li<Ti-  llii-  ■!■••')<  v.-lv.t  ..tr-: 
f.-,.Tf.i:i  ..ii.til.l.-.  A  l..r;;.-l.r..i./.-..iii.t.l..i.r.i,  v.ii  ■- 
l.l.i.'--  .'I  H.i\lii:l.T-i.  .hlfti<<-<l  3  hclit  Uk<-  ■l.>v  ••■;  •  w  : 
Tl..-  .i.-r^  ..i-iiv.i  l,-i.,n-  .1-.  .l<  i(  l.y  n.-u---'.  'S-l  I 
tii>»:i  m  .III  ;iiit<-<'l..Li[LUT.  wlMTf  the  A'lt.ii.r.  n 
ii.>  ti.iiiM-  III  .lUKtliiT  in  «'.iititiK'.  T>  t:r-il.  I'.t%*iiii:  I 
t!.'.".  »i-  •-iit>'r>-i|  .1  iitii.ill  ■IriKMi^n-m,  in  w!ii<  li  < 
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the  room  itself,  made  a  strange  but  most  pleasing  assem- 
blage of  sounds.  Even  in  the  momentary  glance  which, 
on  entering,  I  threw  around  me,  I  perceived  that  no 
studied  etiquette  or  courtly  stateliness  prevailed.  The 
guests  were  disposed  in  every  attitude  of  lounging  ease 
and  careless  abandon;  and  it  was  plain  to  see  that  all  or 
nearly  all  about  were  intimates  of  the  place. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  me,  I  stood  half  uncertain 
how  to  proceed.  Unhappily,  I  knew  little  of  the  habitudes 
of  the  great  world,  and  every  step  I  took  was  a  matter  of 
difficulty. 

"I  think  you  will  find  Madame  Bonaparte  in  that  room," 
said  a  middle-aged  and  handsome  man,  whose  mild  voice 
and  gentle  smile  did  much  to  set  me  at  my  ease.  '*  But 
perhaps  you  don't  know  her." 

I  muttered  something  I  meant  to  be  a  negative,  to  which 
he  immediately  replied,  — 

"  Then  let  me  present  you.  There  is  no  ceremony  here, 
and  I  shall  be  your  groom  of  the  chambers.  But  here  she 
is.  Madame  la  Consulesse,  this  young  gentleman  desires 
to  make  his  respects." 

"  Ha  !  our  friend  of  the  Polytechnique,  —  Monsieur 
Burke,  is  it  not  ? " 

"Yes,  Madame,"  said  I,  bowing  low,  and  blushing  deeply 
as  I  recognized,  in  the  splendidly-attired  and  beautiful 
person  before  me,  the  lady  who  so  kindly  held  the  water 
to  my  lips  the  day  of  my  accident  at  the  school. 

"Why,  they  told  me  you  were  promoted, — a  hussar,  I 
think." 

"Yes,  Madame;  but  —  but  —  " 

"  You  are  too  fond  of  old  associations  to  part  from  them 
easily,"  said  she,  laughing.  "Come  here,  Stephanie,  and 
see  a  miracle  of  manhood,  that  could  resist  all  the  clin- 
quant of  a  hussar  for  the  simple  costume  of  the  6cole 
Militaire.  Monsieur  de  Custine,  this  is  my  young  friend 
of  whom  I  told  you  the  other  day." 

The  gentleman,  the  same  who  had  so  kindly  noticed  me, 
bowed  politely. 

"  And  now  I  must  leave  you  together,  for  I  see  they  are 
teasing  poor  Madame  Lefebvre."     And  with  a  smile  she 
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passed  on  into  a  small  boudoir,  from  which  the  sounds  of 
merry  laughter  were  proceeding. 

"You  don't  know  any  one  here?"  said  Monsieur  de 
Custine,  as  he  motioned  me  to  a  place  beside  him  on  a 
sofa.  "  Nor  is  there  any  very  remarkable  person  here  to 
point  out  to  you  this  evening.  The  First  Consul's  lev^ 
absorbs  all  the  celebrities;  but  by  and  by  they  will  drop 
in  to  pay  their  respects,  and  you  '11  see  them  all.  The 
handsome  woman  yonder  with  her  fan  before  her  is  Ma- 
dame Beauhamais  Lavalette,  and  the  good-looking  young 
fellow  in  the  staff  uniform  is  Monsieur  de  Melcy,  a  step- 
son of  General  Eapp." 

"  And  the  large  handsome  man  with  the  embroidered  coat 
who  passed  through  so  hurriedly  ?  " 

"Yes,  he  is  somebody,  — that's  Decrfes,  the  Ministre  de 
la  Marine ;  he  is  gone  to  the  lev^e.  And  there,  next  the 
door,  with  his  eyes  cast  down  and  his  hands  folded,  that 
is  the  Abb^  Maynal,  one  of  the  most  *  spirituel '  men  of 
the  day.  But  I  suppose  you  'd  much  rather  look  at  the 
beauties  of  the  Court  than  hear  long  stories  about  litera- 
ture and  politics.  And  there  is  the  gem  of  loveliness 
among  them." 

I  turned  my  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  close  beside  me, 
engaged  in  an  eager  conversation  with  an  old  lady,  stood 
a  young  and  most  beautiful  girl.  Her  long  hair,  through 
which,  in  the  then  mode,  violets  were  wreathed  and  inter- 
woven, descended  in  rich  masses  of  curl  over  a  neck  white 
as  marble.  The  corsage  of  her  dress,  which,  in  imitation 
of  Greek  costume,  was  made  low,  displayed  her  well- 
rounded  shoulders  to  the  greatest  advantage;  and  though 
rather  below  than  above  the  middle  size,  there  was  a  dig- 
nity and  grace  in  the  air  of  her  figure,  and  a  certain 
elegance  about  her  slightest  movements,  that  was  most 
fascinating. 

"And  the  *  Rose  de  Provence,'  —  how  is  she  this  even- 
ing ? "  said  my  companion,  rising  suddenly,  and  present- 
ing himself  with  a  smile  before  her. 

"  Ah !  you  here.  Monsieur  de  Custine  ?  we  thought  you 
had  been  at  Nancy." 

The  accent,  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  she  said  these  few 
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words,  sent  a  thrill  through  me;  and  as  I  looked  again,  I 
recognized  the  young  lady  who  stood  at  Madame  Bona- 
parte's side  on  the  memorable  day  of  my  fall.  Perhaps 
my  astonishment  made  me  start;  for  she  turned  round 
towards  me,  and  with  a  soft  and  most  charming  smile 
saluted  me. 

■'How  they  are  laughing  in  that  room  !  "  said  she,  turn- 
ing towards  her  other  companions.     "Monsieur  de  Custine 


has  deserted  his  dear  friend  this  evening,  and  left  her  to 
her  unassisted  defence." 

"Ma  foi,"  replied  he,  "I  got  ill  rewarded  for  my  advo- 
cacy. It  was  only  last  week,  when  I  helped  her  out 
through  one  of  her  blunders  in  grammar  she  called  me  a 
'ganache'  for  my  pains." 

"How  very  ungrateful!  Yon  that  have  been  inter- 
preter to  her,  her  tutor  for  the  entire  winter,  without 
whom  she  could  neither  have  obtained  an  ice  nor  a  glass 
of  water  ! " 


3«A 


T"M   Bl  KKK  i»r  -ofttN- 


"S'  if  it:  bat  vuu  4IV  all  uu>;niti-ful.  ItM  I  tL.r.k  I 
bad  iirtt-r  ji>  AQil  [uy  uiy  tf»i«rts  tu  lii-r.  i'r*;.  ■  -- 
■luDi;  wi'.b    :ur.~ 

I  fo.ioweil  ttiv  |>artr  int»  a  small  dhiui  KUnI  i;|<  !.i-  > 
tout,    wlicn-.    !uuit\    ^'mv   halftlu/fn    iirrkint    w:.   - 
ar<<un>l    likr  ;iii  aiKlifiin-,   n.it  »  l;irt^-,   Hori'l.   »:.:  .-•• 
loitkint:  ]«T!x>ii.  tirr  nAtuiui-  of  M-.tilft  vflvpt.  turrua.  i. . 
mill-  .fMint;  tn  tlif  ttualuil  :iii<l  hi(;ti-*iil»ritl  cKi-ti-**.  ;    ' 
htr  ff;itui>-!i.      She  u.i.i  talkiiii;  iii  .t  l<>u<l  voin-,  i.-.  i  •  - 
ail  Uf-Lfiit   <>(  Hwli  ]nit"i»  -.ut   I   hIiiiuM  luiu-li  u^rr  ^^^.■•   - 
luvf  t-x)nvtMl  ill  a  n-iiioti-  f.iulmur);  tluii  in  tlK-  c    - 
vifoiif  ill  thi-  Til iliT it'll.     Shi-  liMi)  Uvii  n-Utm,;  -■:-.-  *  ■ 
duU-H  i<t   iiiilibu-y  liff,  wliii-li  vmuf  witlun   )i>-r  •■':. --i  •- 
Finis  »ii<l  i-vidfiitly  aiiiiiM'il  lifr  »ii<lil>>ry  ^i  i^v^t    }  ■ 
UiaiiiiiT  u-t  ttif  tuuttvr  (>t    lii-r  ii.irr.tlivi-. 

"Oiii.  ]iurl>lf(i,"  Kaiil  aIm*.  •Ir-twiiii:  n  I'-iii;  I'lvjiti.  "I  ■•' 
iHily  tin-  wifi*  of  H  MT);i-.mt  in  tin-  '  <  i^tnli'*  KrAi.-;.!.*" 
tliiXH-  liuys;  Init  tliey  wiTf  |>l«-.uuiiit  tiiu>'>.  ju  i  t;^  -■■ 
i»iii>  iiiiil  to  •«■■«■  Ki'tf  tiii-ii  iii'liiil.  TIh'v  »■•■!>■  ii'-t  »>  ~  -  ■ 
Im-^i  ill  cuM.  iii.r  hml  imt  ><•  niin-li  lim-ry  uti  tlit-ir  ;*  4'T 
l»it  tli.-i    ».Tf  l-.M.  I.r.m/.'.i.   n.iii.ly  f.-Il..w*.      V-!;";  :■' 

Mf    <tl>-i<    .1    I'XT.     lniMT.ll>ll-     llltli'    fi-llow    M     IK-    I'titlJ' 

ttiiTi-.  Ill  .1  »lt-l<-  •Ifmi-hriLT-ul'--"  Wli>>n  thr  Uu^  U-« 
i«in-.-.  li  .-.i:!^.-!.  ^iiiil  in  whirli  l»T  "wu  mrrry  mtrr  t-ai^ 
Kiih-i  U--\.  ').•■  .'oiitiniii-i:  "Wtu-Tf  will  yiHt  ftnd.  i»>v.  V 
tliiK^  '.-X-  :'-<•  Iw.-Tity-M^iiiil  >■(  thr  iiMT  l>i<«te  «« 
iiit>iit  I'.-r  I'l'K-li- '  I  till)  u]i  hia  jav  in  E|[T|4  «hn 
It  »  i<  iuii-l.---i  Sv  .t  tmlM.       1   fviDMBfapr.  tnot  wkntk* 
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grin;  and  he  sprang  out  of  the  lines,  and  seizing  a  brass 
gun,  —  a  piece  de  quatre,  —  he  mounted  it  like  a  fusee  to 
his  shoulder,  and  marched  past,  calling  out,  *  Tu '  —  he  al- 
ways tu'toie^  him  — '  tu  te  rappelles  maintenant,  n'est-ce 
pas,  petit?'" 

No  one  enjoyed  this  little  story  more  than  Madame 
Bonaparte  herself,  who  laughed  for  several  minutes  after 
it  was  over.  Story  after  story  did  she  pour  forth  in  this 
way ;  most  of  them,  however,  had  their  merit  in  some  per- 
sonality or  other,  which,  while  recognized  by  the  rest,  had 
no  attraction  for  me.  There  was  in  all  she  said  the  easy 
self-complacency  of  a  kind-hearted  but  vulgar  woman, 
vain  of  her  husband,  proud  of  his  services,  and  perfectly 
indifferent  to  the  habits  and  usages  of  a  society  whose 
manners  she  gave  herself  no  trouble  to  imitate,  nor  of 
whose  ridicule  was  she  in  the  least  afraid. 

I  sauntered  from  the  room  alone,  to  wander  through  the 
other  apartments,  where  objects  of  art  and  curiosities  of 
every  kind  were  profusely  scattered.  The  marbles  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  strange  carvings  of  Egypt,  the  rich 
vases  of  Sevres  were  there,  amid  cabinet  pictures  of  the 
rarest  and  most  costly  kind.  Those  delicious  landscapes 
of  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  where  every  charm  of 
nature  and  art  was  conveyed  upon  the  canvas:  the  cool 
arbors  of  Versailles,  with  their  terraced  promenades  and 
hissing  fountains,  —  the  subjects  which  Vanloo  loved  to 
paint,  and  which  that  voluptuous  Court  loved  to  contem- 
plate, —  the  long  alleys  of  shady  green,  where  gay  groups 
were  strolling  in  the  mellow  softness  of  an  autumn  sunset; 
those  proud  dames  whose  sweeping  garments  brushed  the 
velvet  turf,  and  at  whose  sides,  uncovered,  walked  the 
chivalry  of  France, —  how  did  they  live  again  in  the  bright 
pencil  of  Moucheron!  and  how  did  they  carry  one  in  fancy 
to  the  great  days  of  the  Monarchy!  Strange  place  for 
them,  too, — the  boudoir  of  her  whose  husband  had  up- 
rooted the  ancient  dynasty  they  commemorated,  had  erased 
from  the  list  of  kings  that  proudest  of  all  the  royal  stocks 
in  Europe.  Was  it  the  narrow-minded  glory  of  the 
Usurper,  that  loved  to  look  upon  the  greatness  he  had 
humbled,  that  brought  them  there  ?  or  was  it  rather  the 
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wellspring  of  that  proud  hope  just  rising  in  his  heart,  that 
he  was  to  be  successor  of  those  great  kings  whose  history 
formed  the  annals  of  Europe  itself? 

As  I  wandered  on,  captivated  in  every  sense  by  the 
charm  of  what  to  me  was  a  scene  in  fairyland,  I  came  sud- 
denly before  a  picture  of  Josephine,  surrounded  by  the 
ladies  of  her  Court.  It  was  by  Isabey,  and  had  all  the 
delicate  beauty  and  transparent  finish  of  that  delightful 
painter.  Beside  it  was  another  portrait  by  the  same  artist; 
and  I  started  back  in  amazement  at  the  resemblance.  Never 
had  color  better  caught  the  rich  tint  of  a  Southern  com- 
plexion; the  liquid  softness  of  eye,  the  full  and  sparkling 
intelligence  of  ready  wit  and  bright  fancy,  all  beamed  in 
that  lovely  face.  It  needed  not  the  golden  letters  in  the 
frame  which  called  it  "La  Rose  de  Provence."  I  sat  down 
before  it  unconsciously,  delighted  that  I  might  gaze  on 
such  beauty  unconstrained.  The  white  hand  leaned  on  a 
balustrade,  and  seemed  almost  as  if  stretching  from  the 
very  canvas.  I  could  have  knelt  and  kissed  it.  That  was 
the  very  look  she  wore  the  hour  I  saw  her  first,  —  it  had 
never  left  my  thoughts  day  or  night.  The  half -rising  blush, 
the  slightly  averted  head,  the  mingled  look  of  impatience 
and  kindness,  —  all  were  there ;  and  so  entranced  had  I 
become,  that  I  feared  each  instant  lest  the  vision  would 
depart,  and  leave  me  dark  and  desolate.  The  silence  of 
the  room  was  almost  unbroken.  A  distant  murmur  of 
voices,  the  tones  of  a  harp,  were  all  I  heard;  and  I  sat,  I 
know  not  how  long,  thus  wrapped  in  ecstasy. 

A  tall  screen  of  Chinese  fabric  separated  the  part  of  the 
room  I  occupied  from  the  rest,  and  left  me  free  to  contem- 
plate alone  those  charms  which  each  moment  grew  stronger 
upon  me.  An  hour  might  perhaps  have  thus  elapsed,  when 
suddenly  I  heard  the  sound  of  voices  approaching,  but  in  a 
different  direction  from  that  of  the  salons.  They  were 
raised  above  the  ordinary  tone  of  speaking,  and  one  in 
particular  sounded  in  a  strange  accent  of  mingled  passion 
and  sarcasm  which  I  shall  never  forget.  The  door  of  the 
room  was  flung  open  before  I  could  rise  from  my  chair; 
and  two  persons  entered,  neither  of  whom  could  I  see 
from  my  position  behind  the  screen. 
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**  I  ask  you,  again  and  again,  Is  the  treaty  of  Amiens  a 
treaty,  or  is  it  not  ?  "  said  a  harsh,  imperious  tone  I  at 
once  recognized  as  that  of  the  First  Consul,  while  his  voice 
actually  trembled  with  anger. 

"My  Lord  Whitworth  observed,  if  I  mistake  not,"  re- 
plied a  measured  and  soft  accent,  where  a  certain  courtier- 
like unction  prevailed,  "that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  troops  from  Malta  would  follow,  on  our  making 
a  similar  step  as  regards  our  forces  in  Switzerland  and 
Piedmont." 

"  What  right  have  they  to  make  such  a  condition  ?  They 
never  complained  of  the  occupation  of  Switzerland  at  the 
time  of  the  treaty.  I  will  not  hear  of  such  a  stipulation. 
I  tell  you,  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand,  I  M  rather  see  the 
English  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  than  in  the  Island  of 
Malta.  Why  should  we  treat  with  England  as  a  Continen- 
tal power  ?  Of  India,  if  she  will ;  and  as  to  Egypt,  I  told 
my  lord  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  belong  to  France." 

"A  frankness  he  has  reason  to  be  thankful  for,"  ob- 
served M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  a  voice  of  sarcastic  slyness. 

"  Que  voulez-vous  ?  "  replied  Bonaparte,  in  a  raised  tone. 
"  They  want  a  war,  and  they  shall  have  it.  What  matter 
the  cause  ?  —  such  treaties  of  peace  as  these  had  better  be 
covered  with  black  crape."  Then  dropping  his  voice  to  a 
half-whisper,  he  added:  "You  must  see  him  to-morrow; 
explain  how  the  attacks  of  the  English  press  have  irritated 
me ;  how  deeply  wounded  I  must  feel  at  such  a  license  per- 
mitted under  the  very  eyes  of  a  friendly  government,  — 
plots  against  my  life  encouraged,  assassination  counte- 
nanced! Repeat,  that  Sebastiani's  mission  to  Egypt  is 
merely  commercial;  that  although  prepared  for  war,  our 
wish,  the  wish  of  France,  is  peace ;  that  the  armaments  in 
Holland  are  destined  for  the  Colonies.  Show  yourself  dis- 
posed to  treat,  but  not  to  make  advances.  Reject  the  word 
ultimatum,  if  he  employ  it;  the  phrase  implies  a  parley 
between  a  superior  and  an  inferior.  This  is  no  longer  the 
France  that  remembers  an  English  commissary  at  Dunkirk. 
If  he  do  not  use  the  word,  then  remark  on  its  absence ;  say, 
these  are  not  times  for  longer  anxiety,  —  that  we  must 
know,  at  last,  to  what  we  are  to  look ;  tell  him  the  Bour- 
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bons  are  not  still  on  the  throne  here;  let  hiui  feel  with 
whom  he  has  to  deal." 

"And  if  he  demand  his  passport,"  gravely  observed 
Talleyrand,  "you  can  be  in  the  country  for  a  day;  at 
Plombi^res,  —  at  St.  Cloud." 

A  low,  subdued  laugh  followed  these  words,  and  they 
walked  forward  towards  the  salonsy  still  conversing,  but 
in  a  whispered  tone. 

A  cold  perspiration  broke  over  my  face  and  forehead, 
the  drops  fell  heavily  down  my  cheek,  as  I  sat  an  unwil- 
ling listener  of  this  eventful  dialogue.  That  the  fate  of 
Europe  was  in  the  balance  I  knew  full  well;  and  ardently 
as  I  longed  for  war,  the  dreadful  picture  that  rose  before 
me  damped  much  of  my  ardor;  while  a  sense  of  my  per- 
sonal danger,  if  discovered  where  I  was,  made  me  tremble 
from  head  to  foot.  It  was,  then,  with  a  sinking  spirit, 
that  I  retraced  my  steps  towards  the  salon.^,  not  knowing 
if  my  absence  had  not  been  remarked  and  commented  on. 
How  little  was  I  versed  in  such  society,  where  each  came 
and  went  as  it  pleased  him,  —  where  the  most  brilliant 
beauty,  the  most  spiritual  conversationalist,  left  no  gap  by 
absence,  —  and  where  such  as  I  were  no  more  noticed  than 
the  statues  that  held  the  waxlights ! 

The  salons  were  now  crowded :  ministers  of  state,  ambas- 
sadors, general  officers  in  their  splendid  uniforms,  filled 
the  apartments,  in  which  the  din  of  conversation  and 
the  sounds  of  laughter  mingled.  Yet,  through  the  air  of 
gayety  which  reigned  throughout,  — the  tone  of  light  and 
flippant  smartness  which  prevailed,  —  I  thought  I  could 
mark  here  and  there  among  some  of  the  ministers  an 
appearance  of  excitement  and  a  look  of  preoccupation  little 
in  unison  with  the  easy  intimacy  which  all  seemed  to  pos- 
sess. I  looked  on  every  side  for  the  First  Consul  himself, 
but  he  was  nowhere  to  l)e  seen.  Monsieur  Tallevrand, 
however,  remained:  I  recogniztnl  him  bv  his  soft  and 
measured  accent,  as  he  sat  beside  Madame  Hoiiaparte,  and 
was  relating  some  story  in  a  low  voice,  at  which  she 
seemed  greatly  amused.  I  could  not  help  wondering  at 
the  lively  and  animated  character  of  features,  beneath 
which  were  concealed  the  dark  secrets  of  stat*^  affairs,  the 
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tangled  mysteries  of  political  intrigue.  To  look  on  him, 
you  would  have  said,  "  There  sits  one  whose  easy  life  flows 
on,  unruffled  by  this  world's  chances." 

Not  so  the  tall  and  swarthy  man,  whose  dark  mustache 
hangs  far  below  his  chin,  and  who  leans  on  the  chimney- 
piece  yonder;  the  large  veins  of  his  forehead  are  swollen 
and  knitted,  and  his  deep  voice  seems  to  tremble  with 
strong  emotion  as  he  speaks. 

"Pray,  Monsieur,  who  is  that  officer  yonder?"  said  I, 
to  a  gentleman  beside  me,  and  whose  shoulder  was  half 
turned  away. 

"That,"  said  he,  raising  his  glass,  "that  is  Savary,  the 
Minister  of  Police.  And,  pardon,  you  are  Mr.  Burke,  — 
is  't  not  so  ?  " 

I  started  as  he  pronounced  my  name,  and  looking  fixedly 
at  him,  recognized  the  antagonist  with  whom  I  was  to 
measure  swords  the  next  morning  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
I  colored  at  the  awkwardness  of  my  situation ;  but  he,  with 
more  ease  and  self-possession,  resumed,  — 

"Monsieur,  this  is,  to  me  at  least,  a  very  fortunate 
meeting.  I  have  called  twice,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you 
this  evening,  and  am  overjoyed  now  to  find  you  here.  I 
behaved  very  ill  to  you  this  morning;  I  feel  it  now,  I  al- 
most felt  it  at  the  time.  If  you  will  accept  my  apology 
for  what  has  occurred,  I  make  it  most  freely.  My  char- 
acter is  in  no  need  of  an  affair  to  make  me  known  as  a  man 
of  courage ;  yours,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of.  May  I  hope 
you  agree  with  me  ?  I  see  you  hesitate :  perhaps  I  antici- 
pate the  reason,  —  you  do  not  know  how  far  you  can  or 
ought  to  receive  such  an  amende? ^^  I  nodded,  and  he 
continued :  "  Well,  I  am  rather  a  practised  person  in  these 
matters,  and  I  can  safely  say  you  may." 

"Be  it  so,  then,"  said  I,  taking  the  hand  he  proffered, 
and  shaking  it  warmly ;  "  I  am  too  young  in  the  world  to 
be  my  own  guide,  and  I  feel  you  would  not  deceive 
me." 

A  gratified  look,  and  a  renewed  pressure  of  the  hand, 
replied  to  my  speech. 

"  One  favor  more,  —  you  must  n't  refuse   me.     Let  us 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE   SUPPEB  AT    "bEAUVILLIERS's.'' 

"Where  to?"  asked  the  coachman,  as  we  entered  the 
caleche, 

"Beauvilliers,"  said  the  marquis,  throwing  himself  back 
in  his  seat,  and  remaining  for  some  minutes  silent. 

At  last,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  that  we  were  stran- 
gers to  each  other,  he  said,  "You  know  Beauvilliers,  of 
course?  " 

"No,"  replied  I,  with  hesitation;  "I  really  have  not  any 
acquaintance." 

"Par^/ew/"  said  he,  laughing,  "you  ought  at  least  to 
have  his  friendship.  He  is  the  most  celebrated  restaura- 
teur of  this  or  any  other  age;  no  one  has  carried  the  great 
art  of  the  cuisine  to  a  higher  perfection,  and  his  cellars 
are  unequalled  in  Paris.  But  you  shall  pronounce  for 
yourself." 

"Unhappily  my  judgment  is  of  little  value.  Do  you 
forget  that  the  diet  roll  of  the  Poly  technique  is  a  bad 
school  for  gastronomy?" 

"But  a  glorious  preparation  for  it,"  interrupted  he. 
"How  delightful  must  be  the  enjoyment  to  the  unso- 
phisticated palate  of  those  first  impressions  which  a  carpe 
a  la  Chambord,  a  pheasant  truffi^  a  dish  of  ortolans  a  la 
Provengale,  inspire!  But  here  we  are.  Our  party  is  a 
small  one, —  an  old  pr^fet  of  the  South,  an  abb^,  a  secre- 
tary of  the  Russian  embassy,  and  ourselves." 

This  information  he  gave  me  as  we  mounted  a  narrow 
and  winding  stair,  dimly  lighted  by  a  single  lamp.  On 
reaching  the  landing,  however,  a  waiter  stood  in  readiness 
to  usher  us  into  a  small  apartment  decorated  with  all  the 
luxury  of  gold  and  plate  glass,  so  profusely  employed  in 
the  interior  of  all  caf^s.     The  guests  already  mentioned 
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were  there,  and  evidently  awaiting  our  arrival  with  no 
small  impatience. 

"As  usual,  Henri,"  said  the  old  man,  whoni  I  guessed 
to  be  the  prefet, —  "as  usual,  an  hour  behind  your 
appointment." 

"Forgive  him,  Monsieur,"  said  the  abb^,  with  a  simper. 
"  The  fascinations  of  a  Court  —  " 

The  grimace  the  old  man  made  at  this  last  word  threw 
the  whole  party  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  which  only  ceased 
by  the  marquis  presenting  me  in  all  form  to  each  of  his 
friends. 

"  A  table,  k  table,  for  Heaven's  sake ! "  cried  the  prefet, 
ringing  the  bell,  and  bustling  about  the  room  with  a  fidgety 
impatience. 

This  was,  however,  unneeded ;  for  in  less  than  five  min- 
utes the  supper  made  its  apx)earance,  and  we  took  our 
places  at  the  board. 

The  encomiums  pronounced  as  each  dish  came  and  went 
satisfied  me  that  the  feast  was  unexceptionable.  As  for 
myself,  I  ate  away,  only  conscious  that  I  had  never  been 
so  regaled  before,  and  wondering  within  me  how  far  inge- 
nuity had  been  exercised  to  produce  the  endless  variety 
that  appeared  at  table.  The  wine,  too,  circulated  freely; 
and  Champagne,  Bordeaux,  and  Chambertin  followed  one 
another  in  succession,  as  the  different  meats  indicated  the 
peculiar  vintage.  In  the  conversation  I  could  take  no 
part, —  it  was  entirely  gastronomic;  and  no  man  ever  ex- 
isted more  ignorant  of  the  seasons  that  promised  well  for 
truffles,  or  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  that  threatened 
acidity  to  the  vines. 

"Well,  Henri, '*  said  the  prefet,  when  the  dessert  made 
its  appearance,  and  the  time  for  concluding  the  gourmand 
dissertation  seemed  arrived, —  "well!  and  what  news  from 
theTuileries?" 

"Nothing  —  absolutely  nothing,"  said  he,  carelessly, — 
"the  same  people;  the  same  topics;  the  eternal  game  of 
tric-trac  with  old  Madame  d'Angerton;  Denon  torment- 
ing some  new  victim  with  a  muininy  or  a  map  of  Egypt; 
Madame  Lefebvre  relating  camp  anecdotes  —  " 

"Ah,  she  is  delightful!  "  interrupted  the  prefet. 
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"So  thinks  your  chief,  at  least,  Askoff,"  said  De  Beau- 
vais,  turning  to  the  Eussian.  "  He  sat  on  the  sofa  beside 
her  for  a  good  hour  and  a  half." 

"  Who  sat  near  him  on  the  other  side?  "  slyly  asked  the 
other. 

"On  the  other  side?  I  forget:  no,  I  remember  it  was 
Monsieur  de  Talleyrand  and  Madame  Bonaparte.  And, 
now  I  think  of  it^  he  must  have  overheard  what  they 
said." 

"Is  it  true,  then,  that  Bonaparte  insulted  the  English 
ambassador  at  the  reception?  Askoff  heard  it  as  he  left 
the  Rue  St.  Honor^." 

"Perfectly  true.  The  scene  was  a  most  outrageous  one; 
and  Lord  Whitworth  retired,  declaring  to  Talleyrand  —  at 
least,  so  they  say  —  that  without  an  apology  being  made, 
he  would  abstain  from  any  future  visits  at  the  Tuileries." 

"  But  what  is  to  come  of  it?  —  tell  me  that.  What  is  to 
be  the  result?  " 

'^Fardieuf  I  know  not.  A  reconciliation  to-morrow;  an 
article  in  the  'Moniteur;^  a  dinner  at  the  Court;  and 
then  another  rupture,  and  another  article." 

"Or  a  war,"  said  the  Russian,  looking  cautiously  about, 
to  see  if  his  opinion  met  any  advocacy. 

"What  say  you  to  that,  mon  ami?"  said  De  Beauvais, 
turning  to  me.  "  Glad  enough,  I  suppose,  you  '11  be  to  win 
your  epaulettes  as  colonel." 

"That,  too,  is  on  the  cards,"  said  the  abb^,  sipping  his 
glass  quietly.     "One  can  credit  anything  these  times." 

"Even  the  Catholic  religion,  Abb^,"  said  De  Beauvais, 
laughing. 

"Or  the  Restoration,"  replied  the  abb^,  with  a  half- 
malicious  look  at  the  pr^fet,  which  seemed  greatly  to 
amuse  the  Russian. 

"  Or  the  Restoration !  "  repeated  the  pr^f et,  solemnly, 
after  him, —  "or  the  Restoration!"  And  then  filling  his 
glass  to  the  brim,  he  drained  it  to  the  bottom. 

"It  is  a  hussar  corps  you  are  appointed  to?"  said  De 
Beauvais,  hastily  turning  towards  me,  as  if  anxious  to  en- 
gage my  attention. 

"Yes;  the  AwtViJme,"  said  I:  "do  you  know  them?" 
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"  Ah,  for  those  good  old  times,  when  there  was  none !  " 
said  the  abb^,  with  such  a  semblance  of  honest  sincerity  as 
drew  an  approving  smile  from  the  old  man. 

"Hear  this,  Pr^fet,"  said  De  Beauvais:  "'From  the 
times  of  Colbert  to  the  present'  —  what  think  yo«?  the 
allusion  right  royal,  is  it  not?  —  *From  the  times  of  Col* 
bert  our  negotiations  have  been  always  conducted  in  this 
manner. ' " 

"Sir,  I  beseech  you  read  no  more  of  that  intolerable 
nonsense." 

"And  here,"  continued  the  marquis,  "follows  a  special 
invocation  of  the  benediction  of  Heaven  on  the  just  efforts 
which  France  is  called  on  to  make,  to  repress  the  insolent 
aggression  of  England.     Abb^,  this  concerns  you." 

"Of  course,"  said  he,  meekly.  "I  am  quite  prepared  to 
pray  for  the  party  in  power;  if  Heaven  but  leaves  them 
there,  I  must  conclude  they  deserve  it." 

A  doubtful  look,  as  if  he  but  half  understood  him,  was 
the  only  reply  the  old  pr^fet  made  to  this  speech;  at  which 
the  laughter  of  the  others  could  no  longer  be  repressed, 
and  burst  forth  most  heartily. 

"But  let  us  read  on.  Whose  style  is  this,  think  you? 
'France  possessed  within  her  dominion  every  nation  from 
the  North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  And  how  did  she  employ 
her  power?  —  in  restoring  to  Batavia  self-government;  in 
giving  liberty  to  Switzerland;  and  in  ceding  Venice  to 
Austria,  while  the  troops  at  the  very  gates  of  Vienna  are 
halted  and  repass  the  Rhine  once  more.  Are  these  the 
evidences  of  ambition?  Are  these  the  signs  of  that  over- 
weening lust  of  territory  with  which  England  dares  to  re- 
proach us?  And  if  such  passions  prevailed,  what  was 
easier  than  to  have  indulged  them?  Was  not  Italy  our 
own?  Were  not  Batavia,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  all  ours? 
But  no,  peace  was  the  desire  of  the  nation;  peace  at  any 
cost.  The  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  that  immense  territory, 
was  not  conceived  a  sacrifice  too  great  to  secure  such  a 
blessing.' " 

*^Fardie7i  !  De  Beauvais,  I  can  bear  it  no  longer." 

"You  must  let  me  give  you  the  reverse  of  the  medal. 
Hear  now  what  England  has  done." 
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^He  writes  well,  at  least  for  the  taste  of  newspaper 
readers,''  said  the  abb^  nmsiiigly;  "bat  still  he  only  un- 
derstands the  pen  as  he  does  the  sword, —  it  most  be  a 
weapon  of  attack.^ 

"Who  is  the  writer,  then?"  said  I,  in  a  half-whisper. 

"  Who !  —  can  jou  doubt  it?  —  Bonaparte  himself.  What 
other  man  in  France  woold  ventore  to  pronounce  so  au- 
thoritatirely  on  the  prospects  and  the  intentions  of  the 
nation?" 

"Or  who,"  said  the  abb^  in  his  dry  manner,  "could 
speak  with  such  accuracy  of  the  ^Illustrious  and  Magnani- 
mous Chief '  that  rules  her  destinies?  " 

"It  is  growing  late,"  said  the  prefet,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  took  no  pleasure  in  the  conversation,  "  and  I  start  for 
Rouen  to-morrow  morning." 

"Come,  come,  prefet!  one  bumper  before  we  part,"  said 
De  Beauvais.  "  Something  has  put  you  out  of  temper  this 
evening;  yet  I  think  I  know  a  toast  can  restore  you  to 
good-humor  again." 

The  old  man  lifted  bis  band  with  a  gesture  of  caution, 
while  he  suddenly  directed  a  look  towards  me. 

"No,  no;  don't  be  afraid,"  said  De  Beauvais,  laughing; 
"I  think  you  '11  acquit  me  of  any  rashness.  Fill  up,  then; 
and  here  let  us  drink  to  one  in  the  old  palace  of  the  Tuile- 
ries  who  at  this  moment  can  bring  us  back  in  memory  to 
the  most  glorious  days  of  our  country." 

^^Pardieu!  that  must  be  the  First  Consul,  I  suppose," 
whispered  the  abb^  to  the  prefet,  who  dashed  his  glass 
with  such  violence  on  the  table  as  to  smash  it  in  a  hundred 
pieces. 

"See  what  comes  of  impatience!"  cried  De  Beauvais, 
laughing.  "  And  now  you  have  not  wherewithal  to  pledge 
my  fair  cousin  the  *Kose  of  Provence.'  " 

"  The  Rose  of  Provence !  "  said  each  in  turn ;  while,  ex- 
cited by  the  wine,  of  which  I  had  drunk  freely,  and  carried 
away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  I  re-echoed  the 
words  in  such  a  tone  as  drew  every  eye  upon  me. 

"Ah I  you  know  my  cousin,  then?"  said  De  Beauvais, 
looking  at  me  with  a  strange  mixture  of  curiosity  and 
astonishment. 
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"No,"  said  I;  "I  have  seen  her —  I  saw  her  this  even- 
ing at  the  Palace." 

"Well,  I  must  present  you,"  said  he,  smiling  good- 
naturedly. 

Before  I  could  mutter  my  acknowledgment,  the  party 
had  risen,  and  were  taking  leave  of  each  other  for  the 
night. 

"I  shall  see  you  soon  again,  Burke,"  said  De  Beauvais, 
as  he  pressed  my  hand  warmly ;  "  and  now,  adieu !  " 

With  that  we  parted ;  and  I  took  my  way  back  towards 
the  Polytechnique,  my  mind  full  of  strange  incidents  of 
this  the  most  eventful  night  in  my  quiet  and  monotonous 
existence. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

THE  TWO   VISITS. 

Amid  all  the  stirring  duties  of  the  next  day,  amid  all 
the  excitement  of  a  new  position,  my  mind  recurred  con- 
tinually to  the  events  of  the  previous  twenty-four  hours : 
now  dwelling  on  the  soiree  at  the  Palace, —  the  unaccus- 
tomed splendor,  the  rank,  the  beauty  I  had  witnessed;  now 
on  that  eventful  moment  I  spent  behind  the  screen;  then 
on  my  strange  rencontre  with  my  antagonist,  and  that  still 
stranger  supper  that  followed  it. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  without  certain  misgivings,  which 
I  could  neither  account  for  nor  dismiss  from  my  mind,  that 
I  reflected  on  the  character  and  conversation  of  my  new 
associates.     The  tone  of  levity  in  which  they  dared  to 
speak  of  him  whose  name  was  to  me  something  bordering 
on  idolatry,  —  the  liberty  with  which  they  ventured  to  can- 
vass his  measures  and  his   opinions,   even  to  ridiculing 
them, —  were  so  many  puzzles  to  my  mind;  and  I  half 
reproached  myself  for  having  tamely  listened  to  language 
which  now,  as  I  thought  over  it,  seemed  to  demand  my 
notice.     Totally  ignorant  of  all  political  intrigue, — uncon- 
scious that  any  party  did  or  could  exist  in  France  save  that 
of  the  First  Consul  himself, —  I  could  find  no  solution  to 
the  enigma,  and  at  last  began  to  think  that  I  had  been 
exaggerating  to  myself  the  words  I  had  heard,  and  permit- 
ting my  ignorance  to  weigh  with  me,  where  with  more 
knowledge  I  should  have  seen  nothing  reprehensible.    And 
if  the  spirit  in  which  they  discussed  the  acts  of  Bonaparte 
differed  from  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to,  might  it  not 
rather  proceed  from  my  own  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
usages  of  society,  than  any  deficiency  in  attachment  on 
their  sides?    The  pr^fet  was,  of  course,  as  an  officer  of  the 
Government,   no  mean  judge  of  what  became  him;    the 
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abb^,  too,  as  a  man  of  education  and  in  holy  orders,  was 
equally  unlikely  to  express  unbecoming  opinions;  the  Rus- 
sian scarcely  spoke  at  all;  and  as  for  De  Beauvais,  his 
careless  and  headlong  impetuosity  made  me  feel  easy  on 
his  score.  And  so  I  reasoned  myself  into  the  conviction 
that  it  was  only  the  ordinary  bearing  and  every-day  habit 
of  society  to  speak  thus  openly  of  one  who  in  the  nar- 
rower limits  of  our  little  world  was  deemed  something  to 
worship. 

Shall  I  own  what  then  I  could  scarcely  have  confessed 
to  myself,  that  the  few  words  De  Beauvais  spoke  at  part- 
ing,—  the  avowed  cousinship  with  her  they  called  "La 
Rose  de  Provence,"  —  did  much  to  induce  this  conviction 
on  my  mind?  while  his  promise  to  present  me  was  a 
pledge  I  could  not  possibly  believe  consistent  with  any  but 
right  loyal  thoughts  and  honest  doctrines.  Still,  I  would 
have  given  anything  for  one  friend  to  advise  with, —  one 
faithful  counsellor  to  aid  me.  But  again  was  I  alone  in 
the  world ;  and  save  the  short  and  not  over-flattering  re- 
ception of  my  colonel,  I  had  neither  seen  nor  spoken  to 
one  of  my  new  corps. 

That  evening  I  joined  my  regiment,  and  took  up  my 
quarters  in  the  barracks,  where  already  the  rumor  of  im- 
portant political  events  had  reached  the  officers,  and  they 
stood  in  groups  discussing  the  chances  of  a  war,  or  listen- 
ing to  the  "Moniteur,"  which  was  read  out  by  one  of  the 
party.  What  a  strange  thrill  it  sent  through  me  to  think 
that  I  was  privy  to  the  deepest  secret  of  that  important 
step  on  which  the  peace  of  Europe  was  resting, —  that  I 
had  heard  the  very  words  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  him 
on  whom  the  destiny  of  millions  then  depended!  With 
what  a  different  interpretation  to  me  came  those  passages 
in  the  Government  journal  which  breathed  of  peace,  and 
spoke  of  painful  sacrifices  to  avoid  a  war,  for  which  already 
his  very  soul  was  thirsting!  and  how  to  my  young  heart 
did  that  passion  for  glory  exalt  him  who  could  throw  all 
into  the  scale!  The  proud  positioh  he  occupied, —  the 
mighty  chief  of  a  mighty  nation;  the  adulation  in  which 
he  daily  lived ;  the  gorgeous  splendor  of  a  Court  no  coun- 
try in  Europe  equalled,  — all  these  (and  more,  his  future 
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"I  say,  Burke,  man  cher,  have  you  any  wine?  Let  me 
have  a  glass  or  two,  for  save  some  galette,  and  that  not 
the  best  either,  I  have  tasted  nothing  these  last  twenty- 
four  hours." 

I  soon  set  before  him  the  contents  of  my  humble  larder, 
and  in  a  few  moments  he  rallied  a  good  deal,  and  looking 
up  with  a  smile  said, — 

"I  think  you  have  been  cultivating  your  education  as 
gourmand  since  I  saw  you ;  that  pasty  is  worthy  our  friend 
in  the  Palais  Koyal.  Well,  and  how  have  you  been  since 
we  met?  " 

"Let  me  rather  ask  you,"  said  I,  "You  are  not  looking 
so  well  as  the  last  time  I  saw  you.  BLave  you  been 
ill?" 

"111!  no,  not  ill.  Yet  I  can't  say  so;  for  I  have  suffered 
a  good  deal,  too.  No,  my  friend;  I  have  had  much  to  har- 
ass and  distress  me.  I  have  been  travelling,  too,  long  dis- 
tances and  weary  ones, —  met  some  disappointments;  and 
altogether  the  world  has  not  gone  so  well  with  me  as  I 
think  it  ought.     And  now  of  you, —  what  of  yourself?  " 

"  Alas! "  said  I,  "if  you  have  met  much  to  annoy,  I  have 
only  lived  a  dull  life  of  daily  monotony.  If  it  has  had 
little  to  distress,  there  is  fully  as  little  to  cheer;  and  I 
half  suspect  the  fine  illusions  I  used  to  picture  to  myself 
of  a  soldier's  career  had  very  little  connection  with 
reality." 

As  De  Beauvais  seemed  to  listen  with  more  attention 
than  such  a  theme  would  naturally  call  for,  I  gradually 
was  drawn  into  a  picture  of  my  barrack  life,  in  which  I 
dwelt  at  length  on  my  own  solitary  position,  and  the  want 
of  that  companionship  which  formed  the  chief  charm  of 
my  schoolboy  life.  To  all  this  he  paid  a  marked  atten- 
tion,—  now  questioning  me  on  some  unexplained  point; 
now  agreeing  with  me  in  what  I  said  by  a  word  or  a 
gesture. 

"And  do  you  know,  Burke,"  said  he,  interrupting  me 
in  my  description  of  those  whose  early  coldness  of  man- 
ner had  chilled  my  first  advances, —  "and  do  you  know," 
said  he,  impetuously,  "who  these  aristocrats  are?  The 
sons   of  honest  bourgeois  of    Paris.      Their   fathers   are 
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"Listen  to  me,"  said  I;  and  hurried  on  by  a  foolish 
vanity,  and  a  strange  desire  I  cannot  explain  to  make  a 
confidant  in  what  I  felt  to  be  a  secret  too  weighty  for  my 
own  bosom,  I  told  him  all  that  I  had  overhesj-d  when 
seated  behind  the  screen  in  the  salon  at  the  Tuileries. 

"You  heard  this, — you,  yourself?"  cried  he,  as  his  eyes 
flashed,  and  he  grasped  my  arm  with  an  eager  grip. 

"Yes,  with  my  own  ears  I. heard  it,"  said  I,  half  trem- 
bling at  the  disclosure  I  made,  and  ready  to  give  all  I 
possessed  to  recall  my  words. 

"My  friend,  my  dear  friend,"  said  he,  impetuously, 
"you  must  hesitate  no  longer:  be  one  of  us." 

I  started  at  the  words,  and  growing  pale  with  agitation 
as  the  very  thought  of  the  importance  of  what  I  had  related 
flashed  across  me,  1  stammered  out,  "Take  care  what  you 
propose  to  me,  De  Beauvais.  I  do  not,  I  cannot,  fathom 
your  meaning  now;  but  if  I  thought  that  anything  like 
treachery  to  the  First  Consul  —  that  anything  traitorous  to 
the  great  cause  of  liberty  for  which  he  has  fought  and  con- 
quered—  was  meditated,  1  'd  go  forthwith  and  tell  him, 
word  for  word,  all  I  have  8j)oken  now,  even  though  the 
confession  might,  as  it  would,  humble  me  forever,  and  de- 
stroy all  my  future  hope  of  advancement." 

"And  be  well  laughed  at  for  your  pains,  foolish  boy !  " 
said  he,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  bursting 
out  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  "No,  no,  Burke;  you  must  not 
do  anything  half  so  ridiculous,  or  my  pretty  cousin  could 
never  look  at  you  without  a  smile  ever  after.  And  a  propos 
of  that,  when  shall  I  present  you?  That  splendid  jacket, 
and  all  that  finery  of  dolman  there,  will  make  sad  work  of 
her  poor  heart." 

I  blushed  deeply  at  the  silly  impetuosity  I  had  betra>'ed 
myself  into,  and  muttered  some  equally  silly  apology  for 
it.  Still,  young  as  1  was,  I  could  perceive  that  my  words 
made  no  common  impression  on  him,  and  would  have  given 
my  best  blood  to  recall  them. 

"Do  you  know,  De  Beauvais,"  said  I,  affecting  as  much 
of  coolness  as  I  could,  "do  you  know,  I  half  regret  hav- 
ing told  you  this.  The  manner  in  which  I  heard  this  con- 
versation —  though,  as  you  will  see,  quite  involuntary  on 
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my  part  —  should  have  prevented  my  ever  having  repeated 
it;  and  now  the  only  reparation  I  can  make  is  to  wait  on 
my  colonel,  explain  the  whole  circumstance,  and  ask  his 
advice." 

"  In  plain  words,  to  make  public  what  at  present  is  only 
confided  to  a  friend.  Well,  you  think  the  phrase  too 
strong  for  one  you  have  seen  but  twice, —  the  first  time 
not  exactly  on  terms  such  as  warrant  the  phrase.  But 
come,  if  you  can't  trust  me,  I  '11  see  if  I  can't  trust  you." 

He  drew  at  these  words  a  roll  of  paper  from  his  pocket, 
and  was  proceeding  to  open  it  on  the  table  when  a  violent 
knocking  was  heard  at  my  door. 

"What's  that?  who  can  it  be?"  said  he,  starting  up, 
and  growing  pale  as  death. 

The  look  of  terror  in  his  face  appalled  me;  and  I  stood, 
not  able  to  reply,  or  even  move  towards  the  door,  when  the 
knocking  was  repeated  much  louder,  and  I  heard  my  name 
called  out.  Pointing  to  a  closet  which  led  from  the  room, 
and  without  speaking  a  word,  1  walked  forward  and  un- 
locked the  door.  A  tall  man,  wrapped  in  a  blue  cloak,  and 
wearing  a  cocked  hat  covered  with  oilskin,  stood  before 
me,  accompanied  by  a  sergeant  of  my  troop. 

"This  is  the  sous-lieutenant,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant, 
touching  his  cap. 

"That  will  do,"  replied  the  other;  "you  may  leave  us 
now."  Then  turning  to  me  he  added,  "May  I  have  the 
favor  of  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  you,  Mr.  Burke? 
I  am  Monsieur  Gisquet,  chef  de  police  of  the  department." 

A  trembling  ran  through  me  at  the  words,  and  I  stam- 
mered out  something  scarce  audible  in  reply.  Monsieur 
Gisquet  followed  me  as  I  led  the  way  into  my  room,  which 
already  had  been  deserted  by  De  Beauvais;  and  casting  a 
quick  glance  around,  he  leisurely  took  off  his  hat  and  cloak 
and  drew  a  chair  towards  the  table. 

"Are  we  alone,  sir?"  said  he,  in  a  measured  tone  of 
voice,  while  his  eye  fell  with  a  peculiar  meaning  on  a 
chair  which  stood  opposite  to  mine,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stove. 

"I  had  a  friend  with  me  when  you  knocked,"  I  mut- 
tered, in  a  broken  and  uncertain  accent;  " but  perhaps  —  " 
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"  Did  no  one  come  in  during  the  evening?  " 

"No,  not  any." 

"Nor  did  any  leave  the  party?" 

"No;  we  separated  at  the  same  moment." 

"  Who  accompanied  you  to  the  barracks?  " 

"No  one;  I  returned  alone." 

"And  this  Monsieur  de  Beauvais, —  you  can't  tell  any- 
thing of  him?    What  age  is  he?  what  height?" 

"About  my  own,"  said  1,  blushing  deeply  at  the  thought 
of  the  events  of  a  few  moments  back.  "  He  may  be  some- 
what older,  but  he  looks  not  much  more  than  twenty-one 
or  two." 

"  Have  you  mentioned  any  of  these  circumstances  to  any 
of  your  brother  officers  or  to  your  colonel?  " 

"No,  sir,  never." 

"Very  right,  sir.  These  are  times  in  which  discretion 
is  of  no  common  importance.  I  have  only  to  recommend 
similar  circumspection  in  future.  It  is  probable  that  some 
of  these  gentlemen  may  visit  you  and  write  to  you ;  they 
may  invite  you  to  sup  or  to  dine.  If  so,  sir,  accept  the 
invitation.  Be  cautious,  however,  not  to  speak  of  this  in- 
terview to  any  one.  Remember,  sir,  1  am  the  messenger 
of  one  who  never  forgave  a  breach  of  trust,  but  who  also 
never  fails  to  reward  loyalty  and  attachment.  If  you  be 
but  prudent,  ^Ir.  Burke,  your  fortune  is  certain." 

With  these  words.  Monsieur  Gisquet  threw  his  cloak 
over  his  shoulder,  and  raising  his  hat,  he  bowed  formally 
to  me  and  withdrew;  leaving  me  to  meditations  which,  I 
need  not  say,  were  none  of  the  happiest. 

If  my  fears  were  excited  by  the  thought  of  the  acquaint- 
ances I  had  so  rashly  formed,  so  also  was  my  pride  in- 
sulted by  the  system  of  watching  to  which  my  movements 
had  been  subjected ;  and  deeper  still,  by  the  insulting  na- 
ture of  the  proposal  the  minister  of  police  had  not  scrupled 
to  make  to  me, — on  reflecting  over  which,  only,  did  I  per- 
ceive how  base  and  dishonorable  it  was. 

"  What ! "  asked  I  of  myself,  "  is  it  a  spy  —  is  it  a  false 
underhand  betrayer  of  the  men  into  whose  society  I  have 
been  admitted  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  —  he  would 
make  of  me?    What  saw  he  in  me  or  in  my  actions  to  dare 
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SO  far?  Was  not  the  very  cloth  I  wear  enough  to  guard 
me  against  such  an  insult?  "  Then  came  the  maddening 
reflection,  "Why  had  I  not  thought  of  this  sooner?  Why 
had  I  not  rejected  his  proposal  with  scorn,  and  told  him 
that  I  was  not  of  the  stuff  he  looked  for?  " 

But  what  is  it  that  he  wished  to  learn?  and  who  were 
these  men,  and  what  were  their  designs?  These  were 
questions  that  flashed  across  me ;  and  I  trembled  to  think 
how  deeply  implicated  I  might  become  at  any  moment  in 
plans  of  which  I  knew  nothing,  merely  from  the  impru- 
dence with  which  I  had  made  their  acquaintance.  The 
escape  of  De  Beauvais,  if  discovered,  would  also  inevitably 
involve  me;  and  thus  did  I  seem  hurried  along  by  a  train 
of  incidents  without  will  or  concurrence,  each  step  but  in- 
creasing the  darkness  around  me. 

That  Gisquet  knew  most  of  the  party  was  clear;  De 
Beauvais  alone  seemed  personally  unknown  to  him.  What, 
then,  did  he  want  of  me?  Alas  !  it  was  a  tangled  web  I 
could  make  nothing  of:  and  all  I  could  resolve  on  was,  to 
avoid  in  future  all  renewal  of  intimacy  with  De  Beauvais ; 
to  observe  the  greatest  circumspection  with  regard  to  all 
new  acquaintance;  and  since  the  police  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  set  spies  upon  my  track,  to  limit  any  excur- 
sions, for  some  time  at  least,  to  the  routine  of  my  duty  and 
the  bounds  of  the  barrack-yard.  These  were  wise  resolu- 
tions, and  if  somewhat  late  in  coming,  yet  not  without 
their  comfort;  above  all,  because,  in  my  heart,  I  felt  no 
misgivings  of  affection,  no  lack  of  loyalty,  to  him  who  was 
still  my  idol. 

"Well,  well,"  thought  I,  "something  may  come  of  this, 
—  perhaps  a  war.  If  so,  happy  shall  I  be  to  leave  Paris 
and  all  its  intrigues  behind  me,  and  seek  distinction  in  a 
more  congenial  sphere,  and  under  other  banners  than  a 
police  minister  would  afford  me." 

With  thoughts  like  these  I  fell  asleep,  to  dream  over  all 
the  events  of  the  preceding  day,  and  wake  the  next  morn- 
ing with  an  aching  head  and  confused  brain,  —  my  only 
clear  impression  being  that  some  danger  hung  over  me; 
but  from  what  quarter,  and  how  or  in  what  way  it  was  to 
be  met  or  averted,  1  could  not  guess. 

VOL.  I. — 18 
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The  whole  day  I  felt  a  feverish  dread  lest  De  Beauvais 
should  appear.  Something  whispered  me  that  my  diflScul- 
ties  were  to  come  of  my  acquaintance  with  him;  and  I 
studiously  passed  my  time  among  my  brother  officers, 
knowing  that,  so  long  as  I  remained  among  them,  he  was 
not  likely  to  visit  me.  And  when  evening  came,  I  gladly 
accepted  an  invitation  to  a  barrack-room  supper,  which, 
but  the  night  before,  I  should  have  declined  without 
hesitation. 

This  compliance  on  my  part  seemed  well  taken  by  my 
companions;  and  in  their  frank  and  cordial  reception  of 
me,  I  felt  a  degree  of  reproach  to  myself  for  my  having 
hitherto  lived  estranged  from  them.  We  had  just  taken 
our  places  at  table,  when  the  door  was  flung  wide  open, 
and  a  young  captain  of  the  regiment  rushed  in,  waving  a 
paper  over  his  head,  as  he  called  out, — 

"  Good  news,  mes  bravesj  glorious  news  for  you  !  Listen 
to  this:  '  The  English  ambassador  has  demanded  his  pass- 
ports, and  left  Paris.  Expresses  are  sent  off  to  the  fourth 
corps  to  move  towards  the  coast;  twelve  regiments  have 
received  orders  to  march;  so  that  before  my  Lord  leaves 
Calais,  he  may  witness  a  review  of  the  army. ' " 

"Is  this  true?" 

"It  is  all  certain.  Read  it;  here  's  the  *  Moniteur,'  with 
the  official  announcement." 

In  an  instant  a  dozen  heads  were  bent  over  the  paper, 
each  eager  to  scan  the  paragraph  so  long  and  ardently 
desired. 

"  Come,  Burke,  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  your  Eng- 
lish, "  said  the  major.  "  We  shall  want  you  soon  to  inter- 
pret for  us  in  London;  if,  2)ardieu,  we  can  ever  find  our 
way  through  the  fogs  of  that  ill-starred  island." 

I  hung  my  head  without  speaking;  the  miserable  isola- 
tion of  him  who  has  no  country  is  a  sad  and  sickening 
sense  of  want  no  momentary  enthusiasm,  no  impulse  of 
high  daring  can  make  up  for.  Happily  for  me,  all  were 
too  deeply  interested  in  the  important  news  to  remark  me, 
or  pay  any  attention  to  my  feelings. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE   MARCH   TO  YEBSAILLES. 

They  who  remember  the  excited  state  of  England  on  the 
rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens;  the  spirit  of  military 
ardor  that  animated  every  class  and  condition  of  life;  the 
national  hatred,  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  insti- 
gations and  attack  of  a  violent  press,  —  can  yet  form  but 
an  imperfect  notion  of  the  mad  enthusiasm  that  prevailed 
in  France  on  the  same  occasion.  The  very  fact  that  there 
was  no  determinate  and  precise  cause  of  quarrel  added  to 
the  exasperation  on  both  sides.  It  was  less  like  the  war- 
fare of  two  great  nations,  than  the  personal  animosity  of 
two  high-spirited  and  passionate  individuals,  who,  having 
interchanged  words  of  insult,  resolve  on  the  sword  as  the 
only  arbiter  between  them.  All  that  the  long  rivalry  of 
centuries,  national  dislike,  jealousy  in  every  form,  and 
ridicule  in  a  thousand  shapes  could  suggest,  were  added 
to  the  already  existing  hate,  and  gave  to  the  coming  con- 
test a  character  of  blackest  venom. 

In  England,  the  tyrannic  rule  of  Bonaparte  gave  deep 
offence  to  all  true  lovers  of  liberty,  and  gave  rise  to  fears 
of  what  the  condition  of  their  own  country  would  become 
should  he  continue  to  increase  his  power  by  conquest.  In 
France,  the  rapid  rise  to  honor  and  wealth  the  career  of 
arms  so  singularly  favored,  made  partisans  of  war  in  every 
quarter  of  the  kingdom.  The  peaceful  arts  were  but  mean 
pursuits  compared  with  that  royal  road  to  rank  and  riches, 
—  the  field  of  battle;  and  their  self-interest  lent  its  share 
in  forming  the  spirit  of  hostility,  which  wanted  no  ele- 
ment of  hatred  to  make  it  perfect. 

Paris,  —  where  so  lately  nothing  was  heard  save  the  roll 
of  splendid  equipages,  the  din  of  that  gay  world  whose 
business  is  amusement;  where  amid  gilded  salons  the 
voluptuous  habits  of  the  Consulate  mixed  with  the  less 
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courtly  but  scarce  less  costly  display  of  military  splendor, 
—  became  now  like  a  vast  camp.     Kegiments  poured  in 
daily,  to  resume  their  march  the  next  morning;  the  dull 
rumble  of  ammunition  wagons  and  caissons,  the  warlike 
clank  of  mounted  cavalry,  awoke  the  citizens  at  daybreak; 
the  pickets  of  hussar  corps  and  the  dusty  and  travel -stained 
infantry  soldiers    filled    the  streets    at   nightfall.      Yet 
through  all,  the  mad  gayety  of  this  excited  nation  pre- 
vailed.    The  caf^s  were  crowded  with  eager  and  delighted 
faces ;  the  tables  spread  in  the  open  air  were  occupied  by 
groups  whose  merry  voices  and  ready  laughter  attested 
that  war  was  the  pastime  of  the  people,  and  the  very  note 
of  preparation  a  tocsin  of  joy  and  festivity.     The  walls 
were  placarded  with  inflammatory  addresses  to  the  patriot- 
ism and  spirit  of  France.     The  papers  teemed  with  artful 
and  cleverly  written  explanations  of  the  rupture  with  Eng- 
land; in  which  every  complaint  against  that  country  was 
magnified,  and  every  argument  put  forward  to  prove  the 
peaceful  desires  of  that  nation  whose  present  enthusiasm 
for  war  was  an  unhappy  commentary  on  the  assertion. 
The  good  faith  of  France  was  extolled;  the  moderation  of 
the  First  Consul  dwelt  upon;  and  the  treachery  of  that 
"perfidious  Albion,  that  respected  not  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties," was  displayed  in  such  irrefragable  clearness,  that 
the  humblest  citizen  thought  the  cause  his  own,  and  felt 
the  coming  contest  the  ordeal  of  his  own  honor. 

All  the  souvenirs  of  the  former  wars  were  invoked  to 
give  spirit  to  the  approaching  struggle,  and  they  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  let  no  week  pass  over  without  at 
least  one  eventful  victory  to  commemorate.  Now  it  was 
Kellerman's  cuirassiers,  whose  laurel-wreathed  helmets 
reminded  the  passing  stranger  that  on  that  day  eight  years 
they  tore  through  tne  dense  ranks  of  the  Austrians,  and 
sabred  the  gunners  at  the  very  guns.  Now  it  was  the 
Polish  regiments,  the  steel-clad  lancers,  who  para<led  be- 
fore the  Tuileries  in  memory  of  the  proud  day  they 
marched  through  Montebello  with  that  awful  sentence  on 
their  banners,  "Venice  exists  no  longer!  "  Here  were 
corps  of  infantry,  intermingled  with  dragoons,  pledging 
each  other  as  they  passed  along;  while  the  names  of  Cas- 
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tiglione,  Bassano,  and  Koveredo  rang  through  the  motley 
crowd.  The  very  children,  "  les  enfants  de  troupe," 
seemed  filled  with  the  warlike  enthusiasm  of  their  fathers ; 
and  each  battalion,  as  it  moved  past,  stepped  to  the  en- 
couraging shouts  of  thousands  who  gazed  with  envious 
admiration  on  the  heroes  of  their  country. 

Never  did  the  pent-up  feelings  of  a  nation  find  vent  in 
such  a  universal  torrent  of  warlike  fervor  as  now  filled  the 
land.  The  clank  of  the  sabre  was  the  music  that  charmed 
the  popular  ear;  and  the  "coquette  vivandi^re,"  as  she 
tripped  along  the  gravel  avenues  of  the  Tuileries  gardens, 
was  as  much  an  object  of  admiration  as  the  most  splen^ 
didly  attired  beauty  of  the  Faubourg  St.  (Jermain.  The 
whole  tone  of  society  assumed  the  feature  of  the  political 
emergency.  The  theatres  only  represented  such  pieces  as 
bore  upon  the  ancient  renown  of  the  nation  in  arms,  —  its 
victories  and  conquests ;  the  artists  painted  no  other  sub- 
jects; and  the  literature  of  the  period  appealed  to  few 
other  sympathies  than  are  found  in  the  rude  manners  of 
the  guardroom  or  around  the  watchfires  of  the  bivouac. 
Pegault  Lebrun  was  the  popular  author  of  the  day;  and 
his  works  are  even  now  no  mean  indication  of  the  current 
tastes  and  opinions  of  the  period. 

The  predictions  too  hastily  made  by  the  English  journals, 
that  the  influence  of  Bonaparte  in  France  could  not  sur- 
vive the  rupture  of  that  peace  which  had  excited  so  much 
enthusiasm,  were  met  by  a  burst  of  national  unanimity 
that  soon  dispelled  the  delusive  hope.  Never  was  there  a 
greater  error  than  to  suppose  that  any  prospect  of  commer- 
cial prosperity,  any  vista  of  wealth  and  riches,  could  com- 
pensate to  Frenchmen  for  the  intoxication  of  that  glory  in 
which  they  lived  as  in  an  orgy.  Too  many  banners  floated 
from  the  deep  aisles  of  the  Invalides  —  too  many  cannon, 
the  spoils  of  the  Italian  and  Grerman  wars,  bristled  on 
the  rampart  —  not  to  recall  the  memory  of  those  fete  days 
when  a  bulletin  threw  the  entire  city  into  a  frenzy  of  joy. 
The  Louvre  and  the  Luxembourg,  too,  were  filled  with  the 
treasures  of  conquered  States;  and  these  are  not  the  guar- 
antees of  a  long  peace. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  state  of  Paris  when  the  declara- 
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recess  of  a  window  where  we  could  talk  unheard  by 
others.  "Burke,"  continued  he,  "I'm  not  the  man  to 
question  my  young  fellows  about  secrets  which  they  M 
rather  keep  for  themselves;  but  there  is  something  here 
more  than  common.  Do  you  know  that  in  the  order  it 
was  your  squadron  was  specially  marked  out  —  all  the 
officers'  names  were  mentioned,  and  yours  particularly  — 
for  Versailles  ?  " 

A  deadly  paleness  and  a  cold  chill  spread  over  my  face. 
I  tried  to  say  some  commonplace,  but  I  could  not  utter 
more  than  the  words,  "I  feared  it."  Happily  for  me  he 
did  not  hear  them,  but  taking  my  hand  kindly,  said,  — 

"  I  see  it  all :  some  youthful  folly  or  other  would  make 
you  better  pleased  to  leave  Paris  just  now.  Never  mind, 
—  stormy  times  are  coming;  you'll  have  enough  on  your 
hands  presently.  And  let  me  advise  you  to  make  the  most 
of  your  time  at  Versailles ;  for  if  I  'm  not  mistaken,  you  '11 
see  much  more  of  camps  than  courts  for  some  time  to 
come." 

The  rest  of  that  day  left  me  but  little  time  for  reflec- 
tion; but  in  such  short  intervals  as  I  could  snatch  from 
duty,  one  thought  ever  rose  to  my  mind :  Can  this  be  De 
Beauvais's  doing?  has  he  had  any  share  in  my  present 
destination, — and  with  what  object?  "Well,"  said  I  to 
myself  at  last,  "  these  are  but  foolish  fears  after  all,  and 
may  be  causeless  ones.  If  I  but  follow  the  straight  path 
of  my  duty,  what  need  I  care  if  the  whole  world  intrigued 
and  plotted  around  me?  And  after  all,  was  it  not  most 
likely  that  we  should  never  see  each  other  again  ? " 

The  day  was  just  breaking  when  we  left  Paris;  the 
bright  beams  of  a  May  morning's  sun  were  flickering  and 
playing  in  the  rippling  river  that  ran  cold  and  gray  be- 
neath. The  tall  towers  of  the  Tuileries  threw  their  long 
shadows  across  the  Place  Carrousel,  where  a  dragoon  regi- 
ment was  encamped.  They  were  already  astir,  and  some 
of  the  men  were  standing  around  the  fountains  with  their 
horses,  and  others  were  looking  after  the  saddles  and  ac- 
coutrements in  preparation  for  the  march;  a  half -expiring 
fire  here  and  there  marked  where  some  little  party  had 
been  sitting  together,  while  the  jars  and  flasks  about  be- 
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spoke  a  merry  evening.  A  trumpeter  sat,  statue-like,  on 
his  white  horse  his  trumpet  resting  on  his  knee, —  survey- 
ing the  whole  scene,  and  as  if  deferring  to  the  last  the 
wakeful  summons  that  should  rouse  some  of  his  yet  sleep- 
ing comrades :  I  could  see  thus  much  as  we  passed.  Our 
road  led  along  the  quay  towards  the  Place  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth, where  an  infantry  battalion  with  four  guns  was 
picketed.  The  men  were  breakfasting  and  preparing  for 
the  route.  They  were  part  of  the  grande  arrnJe  under 
orders  for  Boulogne. 

We  soon  traversed  the  Champs  ]^lys^es,  and  entered  the 
open  country.  For  some  miles  it  was  merely  a  succession 
of  large  cornfields,  and  here  and  there  a  small  vineyard, 
that  met  the  eye  on  either  side :  but  as  we  proceeded  far- 
ther, we  were  girt  in  by  rich  orchards  in  full  blossom,  the 
whole  air  loaded  with  perfume ;  neat  cottages  peeped  from 
the  woody  enclosures,  the  trellised  walls  covered  with 
honeysuckles  and  wild  roses;  the  surface,  too,  was  undu- 
lating, and  waved  in  every  imaginable  direction,  offering 
every  variety  of  hill  and  valley,  precipice  and  plain,  in 
even  the  smallest  space.  As  yet  no  peasant  was  stirring, 
no  smoke  curled  from  a  single  chimney,  and  all,  save  the 
song  of  the  lark,  was  silent.  It  was  a  peaceful  scene,  and 
a  strong  contrast  to  that  we  left  behind  us,  and  whatever 
ambitious  yearnings  filled  my  heart  as  I  looked  upon  the 
armed  ranks  of  the  mailed  cuirassiers,  I  felt  a  deeper  sense 
of  happiness  as  I  strayed  along  those  green  alleys  through 
which  the  sun  came  slanting  sparingly,  and  where  the 
leaves  only  stirred  as  their  winged  tenants  moved  among 
them. 

We  travelled  for  some  hours  through  the  dark  paths  of 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  again  emerged  in  a  country  wild 
and  verdant  as  before.  And  thus  passed  our  day ;  till  the 
setting  sun  rested  on  the  tall  roof  of  the  great  Palace,  and 
lit  up  every  window  in  golden  splendor  as  we  entered  the 
town  of  Versailles. 

I  could  scarce  avoid  halting  as  I  rode  up  the  wide  ter- 
race of  the  Palace.  Never  had  I  felt  before  the  overcom- 
ing sense  of  grandeur  which  architecture  can  bestow.  The 
great  facade,  in  its  chaste  and  simple  beauty,  stretched 
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'I'esa  costume  showing  that  tbey  had  bat  left  liie  ki2mu  to 

^jof  the  oool  and  refreshii^  air  of  the  erening.    I  saw 

MiQe  torn  and  look  after  oar  tzarel-stajned  and  dsst; 

party,  and  oonfeas  I  felt  a  half  sense  of  ihame  at  onr 

'aywom  appearance. 

I  bad  not  long  to  suffer  such  mortification,  for  ere  w« 
"lU^ed  more  than  a  few  minutes,  we  were  joined  by  a 
^lar^hal  de  Logis,  who  aooompaoied  us  bo  our  qsazterE, — 
W*®  of  the  buildings  adjoiuing  the  Palace, — where  we 
fotujd  everything  in  readiness  for  onr  arriTal.  And  t^me 
^>  to  my  surprise,  discovered  that  a  most  sumptnoas  sop- 
P^'  awaited  me,  —  a  politeness  I  was  utterly  a  stranger 
^  not  being  over-cognizant  of  the  etiquette  and  priril^e 
vhi«h  await  the  officer  on  goaid  at  a  Boyal  Palaoe- 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 

THB  PABK   OF   YEBSAILLES. 

The  instructions  delivered  to  me  soon  after  my  arrival 
in  Versailles  convinced  me  that  the  transmission  of  de- 
spatches was  not  the  service  we  were  called  on  to  dis- 
charge, but  merely  a  pretence  to  blind  others  as  to  our 
presence ;  the  real  duty  being  the  establishment  of  a  cordon 
around  the  Royal  Palace,  permitting  no  one  to  enter  or 
pass  within  the  precincts  who  was  not  provided  with  a 
regular  leave,  and  empowering  us  to  detain  all  suspected 
individuals,  and  forward  them  for  examination  to  St. 
Cloud. 

To  avoid  all  suspicion  as  to  the  true  object,  the  men 
were  ordered  to  pass  from  place  to  place  as  if  with  de- 
spatches, many  being  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the 
park;  my  duty  requiring  me  to  be  continually  on  the  alert 
to  visit  these  pickets,  and  make  a  daily  report  to  the  Pr^ 
fet  de  Police  at  Paris. 

What  the  nature  of  the  suspicion,  or  from  what  quarter 
Monsieur  Savary  anticipated  danger,  I  could  not  even 
guess;  and  though  I  well  knew  that  his  sources  of  infor- 
mation were  unquestionable,  I  began  at  last  to  think  that 
the  whole  was  merely  some  plot  devised  by  the  police 
themselves,  to  display  uncommon  vigilance  and  enhance 
their  own  importance.  This  conviction  grew  stronger  as 
day  by  day  I  remarked  that  no  person  more  than  ordinary 
had  even  approached  near  the  town  of  Versailles  itself, 
while  the  absurd  exactitude  of  inquiry  as  to  every  minute 
thing  that  occurred  went  on  just  as  before. 

While  my  life  passed  on  in  this  monotonous  fashion,  the 
little  Court  of  Madame  Bonaparte  seemed  to  enjoy  all  its 
accustomed  pleasure.  The  actors  of  the  Fran(}ais  came 
down  expressly  from  Paris,  and  gave  nightly  representa- 
tion in  the  Palace  ;  fourgons  continued  to  arrive  from  the 
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capital  with  all  the  luxuries  for  the  table;  new  guests 
poured  in  day  after  day;  and  the  lighted-up  saloons,  and 
the  sounds  of  music  that  filled  the  Court,  told  each  even- 
ing, that  whatever  fear  prevailed  without,  the  minds  of 
those  within  the  Palace,  had  little  to  cause  depression. 

It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  wounded  pride  I  saw  my- 
self omitted  in  all  the  invitations;  for  although  my  rank 
was  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  lead  me  to  expect  such  an 
attention,  my  position  as  the  officer  on  guard  would  have 
fully  warranted  Ithe  politeness,  had  I  not  even  already  re- 
ceived marks  of  civility  while  in  Paris.  From  time  to 
time,  as  I  passed  through  the  park,  I  came  upon  some  of 
the  Court  party;  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  painful  humil- 
iation I  observed  that  Madame  Bonaparte  had  completely 
forgotten  me,  while  from  one  whose  indifference  was  more 
galling  still,  I  did  not  even  obtain  a  look  in  passing.  How 
had  I  forfeited  the  esteem  which  voluntarily  they  had  be- 
stowed on  me,  —  the  good  opinion  which  had  raised  me 
from  an  humble  cadet  of  the  Poly  technique  to  a  commission 
in  one  of  the  first  corps  in  the  service  ?  Under  what  evil 
influence  was  I  placed  ? 

Such  were  the  questions  that  forced  themselves  on  me 
night  and  day;  that  haunted  my  path  as  I  walked,  and 
my  dreams  at  night.  As  the  impression  grew  on  me,  I 
imagined  that  every  one  I  met  regarded  me  with  a  look  of 
distance  and  distrust,  —  that  each  saw  in  me  one  who  had 
forfeited  his  fair  name  by  some  low  or  unworthy  action,  — 
till  at  last  I  actually  avoided  the  walks  where  I  was  likely 
to  encounter  the  visitors  of  the  Palace,  and  shunned  the 
very  approach  of  a  stranger,  like  a  guilty  thing.  All 
the  brilliant  prospects  of  my  soldier's  life,  that  a  few 
days  back  shone  out  before  me,  were  now  changed  into  a 
dreamy  despondence.  The  service  I  was  employed  on  — 
so  different  from  what  I  deemed  became  a  chivalrous  career 
—  was  repugnant  to  all  my  feelings;  and  when  the  time 
for  visiting  my  pickets  came,  I  shrank  with  shame  from 
a  duty  that  suited  rather  the  spy  of  the  police  than  the 
officer  of  hussars. 

Every  day  my  depression  increased.  My  isolation, 
doubly  painful  from  the  gayety  and  life  around  me, 
seemed  to  mark  me  out  as  one  unfit  to  know,  and  lessened 
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me  in  my  own  esteem;  and  as  I  walked  the  long,  dark 
alleys  of  the  park,  a  weighty  load  upon  my  heart,  I  envied 
the  meanest  soldier  of  my  troop,  and  would  willingly  have 
changed  his  fortune  with  my  own.  It  was  a  relief  to  me 
even  when  night  came  —  the  shutters  of  my  little  room 
closed,  my  lamp  lighted  —  to  think  that  there  at  least  I 
was  free  from  the  dark  glances  and  sidelong  looks  of  all  I 
met;  that  I  was  alone  with  my  own  sorrow, — no  con- 
temptuous eye  to  pierce  my  sad  heart,  and  see  in  my 
gloom  a  self -convicted  criminal.  Had  <[  one,  but  one 
friend,  to  advise  with  I  to  pour  out  all  my  sufferings  be- 
fore him,  and  say,  "Tell  me,  how  shall  I  act?  Am  I  to  go 
on  enduring  ?  or  where  shall  1,  where  can  I^  vindicate  my 
fame  ?  " 

With  such  sad  thoughts  for  company,  I  sat  one  evening 
alone,  —  my  mind  now  recurring  to  the  early  scenes  of  my 
childhood,  and  to  that  harsh  teaching  which  even  in  in- 
fancy had  marked  me  for  suffering;  now  straying  onward 
to  a  vision  of  the  future  I  used  to  paint  so  brightly  to  my- 
self, —  when  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  aroused  me. 

"Come  in/'  said  I,  carelessly,  supposing  it  a  sergeant  of 
my  troop. 

The  door  slowly  opened,  and  a  figure  wrapped  in  a  loose 
horseman's  cloak  entered. 

"Ah  I  Lieutenant,  don't  you  know  me?"  said  a  voice, 
whose  peculiar  tone  struck  me  as  well  known.  "  The  Abb^ 
d'Ervan,  at  your  service." 

"Indeed I "  said  I,  starting  with  surprise,  not  less  at  the 
unexpected  visitor  himself  than  at  the  manner  of  his 
appearance.  "Why,  Abb^  you  must  have  passed  the 
sentinel." 

"And  so  I  did,  my  dear  boy,"  replied  he,  as  he  folded 
up  his  cloak  leisurely  on  one  chair,  and  seated  himself  on 
another  opposite  me.  "Nothing  wonderful  in  that,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"But  the  countersign;  they  surely  asked  you  for  it  ?'' 

"  To  be  sure  they  did,  and  I  gave  it,  —  *  Vincennes ; '  an 
easy  word  enough.  But  come,  come !  you  are  not  going  to 
play  the  police  with  me.  I  have  taken  you  in,  on  my 
way  back  to  St.  Cloud,  where  I  am  stopping  just  now,  to 
pay  you  a  little  visit  and  talk  over  the  news." 
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"Pardon  me  once  more,  my  dear  abb^;  but  a  young  sol- 
dier may  seem  over-punctilious.  Have  you  the  privilege 
to  pass  through  the  royal  park  after  nightfall  ? '' 

"I  think  I  have  shown  you  that  already, my  most  rigid 
inquisitor,  otherwise  I  should  not  have  known  the  pass- 
word. Give  me  your  report  for  to-morrow.  Ah,  here  it  is  I 
What's  the  hour  now  ?  —  a  quarter  to  eleven.  This  will 
save  you  some  trouble." 

So  saying,  he  took  a  pen  and  wrote  in  a  large  free  hand, 
"The  Abb^  d'Ervan,  from  the  Chateau  d'Ancre  to  St. 
Cloud." 

"Monsieur  Savary  will  ^sk  you  no  further  questions, 
trust  me.  And  now,  if  you  have  got  over  all  your  fears 
and  disquietudes,  may  I  take  the  liberty  to  remind  you 
that  the  chateau  is  ten  leagues  off;  that  I  dined  at  three, 
and  have  eaten  nothing  since.  Abb^s,  you  are  aware,  are 
privileged  gastronomists,  and  the  family  of  D'Ervan  have 
a  most  unhappy  addiction  to  good  things.  A  poulet,  how- 
ever, and  a  flask  of  Chablis,  will  do  for  the  present;  for  I 
long  to  talk  with  you." 

While  I  made  my  humble  preparations  to  entertain  him, 
he  rambled  on  in  his  usual  free  and  pleasant  manner,  -^ 
that  mixture  of  smartness  and  carelessness  which  seemed 
equally  diffused  through  all  he  said,  imparting  a  suffi- 
ciency to  awake,  without  containing  anything  to  engage 
too  deeply,  the  listener's  attention. 

"  Come,  come,  Lieutenant,  make  no  apology  for  the  fare : 
the  pate  is  excellent;  and  as  for  the  Burgundy,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  see  your  Chambertin  comes  from  the  Consul's 
cellar.  And  so  you  tell  me  that  you  find  this  place  dull, 
which  I  own  I  'm  surprised  at.  These  little  soirees  are 
usually  amusing;  but  perhaps  at  your  age  the  dazzling 
gayety  of  the  ballroom  is  more  attractive." 

"  In  truth,  Abb^,  the  distinction  would  be  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  to  me,  I  know  so  little  of  either.  And 
indeed,  Madame  la  Consulesse  is  not  over  likely  to  en- 
lighten my  ignorance;  I  have  never  been  asked  to  the 
Palace." 

"  You  are  jesting,  surely  ?  " 

"Perfectly  in  earnest,  I  assure  you.     This  is  my  third 
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week  of  bciDgqaartereit  heiv;  uhI  nut onlj bare  I  ni 
iDvited,  Init,  stnuiK<T  still,  Madame  |tt>iu|iitn»  |a*v<! 
Dever  iiotiueil  me ;  an<l  aiiothfr,  one  of  her  auitp,  d  t^  tiif  u 
SO  you  JM'f  there  can  be  no  nociiteiit  in  tlw  muttrr.' 

"  How  Htntnife! "  saiil  the  alili'.  IraniiiK  hi«  bra-i  m 
hand.      And   then,  oa  If  •]H>akin)[  to  hinuelf.  c.-:Jr 
"Itut  !w>  it  in;  tlifre  ia  uu  hucIi  lyr.int  aa  yiu  }■'"■ 
Tbc  Ciipnre  of  middeu  elevation  kiiuwi  no  int'*l-ui'* 
you  can't  even  (£«<'"«  at  Ibe  ratue  of  all  tbi*  '.'  " 

"Not  witb  all  my  iii|;enuity  vould  1  luvptit  ut'.i.:; 
a  reawm." 

"Well,  well;  we  may  find  it  tnit  yi*t.  Tln-»e  xtr  vn 
times  altiiK*'th>T,    1. 1  en  tenant.     Min'*  mind*  .ire  :.   r* 
81-ttW  tban  eviT  tb^y  w.-re.     The  Jac.l.iii  t-.-;-.  ;. 
be  lion  Itcen  lalmrinit  for  nothin^i  tlut  jll  )••■   :■•-' 
rubbiHb  of  a  nnmanhy  lias  be<'n  n*mi>v<H|,  I'tilt  t.      .    ■ 
a  (neater  iiii[iri-!isii-n.     The  sohlier  sees  hi*  ••■'.'  ij--'*  ;. 
only  made  ihf  fortiim*  "f  ime  man  in  tin-  .xtuiy.  >     ' 
one  not  i.v.-rmindful  ..f  bis  (d<l  .■..miaiii.-ti«.     M^-     • 
to  think  —ami  tliey  may  b.ive  wm.-  i-juw  f-r  i:.-  ■■ 
that  the  I.I.I  i..mify  ol  Krani-e  kn^w  the  niVr-  ■■-•    ' 
nation  l-st,  ;ift.T  all,  ami  fetlain  it  M.  tl-y  »■:■ 
unt;nit<'fiil  to  ihtise  who  si-rvwi  thi-m.      V'-ir       .-.■n' 
bail    alwavs    th-ir  nban-   of    favi-r    slu'wo   ili-r.. 
Burj-ri-v  iii<- whi-n  you  nay  you 'vi-  m-rt-r  (•■n  i- i  •  . 

".■<t>   it   U.   thi.iin'b;   and',    wonw  atlll,   tli.r-   :<  .  ■■     ■ 
S(>m>'  ■><-' r-t    ri-.iooii.     Men   b>ok  al   m>-  .i«    if    I    :     . 
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"What  would  he  have,  then  ?  Does  not  Bonaparte  sat- 
isfy the  ambition  of  a  Frenchman  ?  Does  he  wish  a 
greater  name  than  that  at  the  head  of  his  nation  ? " 

"That's  a  brilliant  lamp  before  us.  But  see  there,'* 
cried  the  abbe,  as  he  flung  open  the  shutter,  and  pointed 
to  the  bright  moon  that  shone  pale  and  beautiful  in  the 
clear  sky  —  "see  there!  Is  there  not  something  grander 
far  in  the  glorious  radiance  of  the  orb  that  has  thrown  its 
lustre  on  the  world  for  ages  ?  Is  it  not  a  glorious  thought 
to  revel  in  the  times  long  past,  and  think  of  those,  our 
fathers,  who  lived  beneath  the  same  bright  beams,  and 
drank  in  the  same  golden  waters  ?  Men  are  too  prone  to 
measure  themselves  with  one  of  yesterday;  they  find  it 
hard  to  wonder  at  the  statue  of  him  whom  they  have  them- 
selves placed  on  the  pedestal.  Feudalism,  too,  seems  a 
very  part  of  our  nature." 

"These  are  thoughts  I've  never  known,  nor  would  I 
now  wish  to  learn  them,"  said  I;  "and  as  for  me,  a  hero 
needs  no  ancestry  to  make  him  glorious  in  my  eyes." 

"All  true,"  said  the  abb^,  sipping  his  glass,  and  smiling 
kindly  on  me.  "A  young  heart  should  feel  as  yours  does; 
and  time  was  when  such  feelings  had  made  the  fortune  of 
their  owner.  But  even  now  the  world  is  changed  about 
us.  The  gendarmes  have  the  mission  that  once  belonged 
to  the  steel-clad  cuirassiers ;  and,  in  return,  the  hussar  is 
little  better  than  a  mouchard," 

The  blood  mounted  to  my  face  and  temples,  and  throbbed 
in  every  vein  and  artery  of  my  forehead,  as  I  heard  this 
contemptuous  epithet  applied  to  the  corps  I  belonged  to, 
—  a  sarcasm  that  told  not  less  poignantly  on  me,  that  I 
felt  how  applicable  it  was  to  my  present  position.  He 
saw  how  deeply  mortified  the  word  had  made  me;  and, 
putting  his  hand  in  mine,  with  a  voice  of  winning  softness 
he  added :  — 

"  One  who  would  be  a  friend  must  risk  a  little  now  and 
then;  as  he  who  passes  over  a  plank  before  his  neighbor 
will  sometimes  spring  to  try  its  soundness,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  a  fall.  Don't  mistake  me.  Lieutenant;  you  have 
a  higher  mission  than  this.  France  is  on  the  eve  of  a 
mighty  change ;  let  us  hope  it  may  be  a  happy  one.     And 
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now  it 's  getting  late,  —  far  later,  indeed,  than  is  my  wont 
to  be  abroad,  — and  so  I  '11  wish  you  good-night.  I  '11  find 
a  bed  in  the  village;  and  since  I  have  made  you  out  here, 
we  must  meet  often." 

There  was  something  —  I  could  not  define  what  exactly 
—  that  alarmed  me  in  the  conversation  of  the  abb^;  and 
lonely  and  solitary  as  I  was,  it  was  with  a  sense  of  relief 
I  saw  him  take  his  departure. 

The  pupil  of  a  school  where  the  Consul's  name  was 
never  mentioned  without  enthusiasm  and  admiration,  I 
found  it  strange  that  any  one  should  venture  to  form  any 
other  estimate  of  him  than  I  was  used  to  hear;  and  yet  in 
all  he  said  I  could  but  faintly  trace  out  anything  to  take 
amiss.  That  men  of  his  cloth  should  feel  warmly  towards 
the  exiled  family  was  natural  enough.  They  could  have 
but  few  sympathies  with  the  soldier's  calling,  and  of 
course  felt  themselves  in  a  very  different  position  now 
from  what  they  once  had  occupied.  The  restoration  of 
Catholicism  was,  I  well  knew,  rather  a  political  and 
social  than  a  religious  movement;  and  Bonaparte  never 
had  the  slightest  intention  of  replacing  the  Church  in  its 
former  position  of  ascendency,  but  rather  of  using  it  as  a 
state  engine  and  giving  a  stability  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  which  could  only  be  done  on  the  foundation  of 
prejudices  and  convictions  old  as  the  nation  itself. 

In  this  way  the  rising  generation  looked  on  the  priests; 
and  in  this  way  had  I  been  taught  to  regard  the  whole 
class  of  religionists.  It  was,  then,  nothing  wonderful  if 
ambitious  men  among  them,  of  whom  D'Ervan  might  be 
one,  felt  somewhat  indignant  at  the  post  assigned  them, 
and  did  not  espouse  with  warmth  the  cause  of  one  who 
merely  condescended  to  make  them  the  tool  of  his  inten- 
tions. "Yes,  yes,"  said  I  to  myself,  "I  have  defined  my 
friend  the  abb^;  and  though  not  a  very  dangerous  charac- 
ter after  all,  it 's  just  as  well  I  should  be  on  my  guard. 
His  being  in  possession  of  the  password,  and  his  ventur- 
ing to  write  his  name  in  the  police  report,  are  evidences 
that  he  enjoys  the  favor  of  the  Pr^fet  de  Police.  Well, 
well,  I  'm  sure  I  aii  heartily  tired  of  such  reflections. 
Would  that  the  campaign  were  once  begun!     The  roll  of 


/ 
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a  platoon  and  the  deep  thunder  of  an  artillery  fire  would 
soon  drown  the  small  whispering  of  such  miserable  plot- 
tings  from  one's  head." 

About  a  week  passed  over  after  this  visit,  in  which,  at 
first,  I  was  rather  better  pleased  that  the  abb^  did  not 
come  again ;  but  as  my  solitude  began  to  press  more  heav- 
ily on  me,  I  felt  a  kind  of  regret  at  not  seeing  him.  His 
lively  tone  in  conversation,  though  spiced  with  that  mo- 
queur  spirit  which  Frenchmen  nearly  all  assume,  amused 
me  greatly ;  and  little  versed  as  I  was  in  the  world  or  in 
its  ways,  I  saw  that  he  knew  it  thoroughly. 

Such  were  my  thoughts  as  I  returned  home  one  evening 
along  the  broad  alley  of  the  park,  when  I  heard  a  foot 
coming  rapidly  up  behind  me. 

"I  say.  Lieutenant,"  cried  the  voice  of  the  very  man  I 
was  thinking  of,  "your  people  are  terribly  on  the  alert 
to-night.  They  refused  to  let  me  pass,  until  I  told  them  I 
was  coming  to  you;  and  here  are  two  worthy  fellows  who 
won't  take  my  word  for  it  without  your  corroboration." 

I  then  perceived  that  two  dismounted  dragoons  followed 
him  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces. 

"All  right,  men,"  said  I,  passing  my  arm  beneath  the 
abba's,  and  turning  again  towards  my  quarters.  "  Would  n't 
they  take  the  password,  then  ?  "  continued  I,  as  we  walked 
on. 

"itfa/ot,  I  don't  know,  for  I  haven't  got  it." 

"  How  !  not  got  it  ?  " 

"  Don't  look  so  terribly  frightened,  my  dear  boy !  you  '11 
not  be  put  under  arrest  or  any  such  mishap  on  my  account. 
But  the  truth  is,  I  've  been  away  some  days  from  home, 
and  have  not  had  time  to  write  to  the  minister  for  the 
order;  and  as  I  wanted  to  go  over  to  St.  Cloud  this  even- 
ing, and  as  this  route  saves  me  at  least  a  league's  walking, 
of  course  I  availed  myself  of  the  privilege  of  our  friend- 
ship both  to  rest  my  legs  and  have  a  little  chat  with  you. 
Well!  and  how  do  you  get  on  here  now  ?  I  hope  the 
chateau  is  more  hospitable  to  you,  eh  ?  Not  so  ?  —  that  is 
most  strange.  But  I  have  brought  you  a  few  books  which 
may  serve  to  while  away  the  hours;  and  as  a  recompense, 
I  '11  ask  you  for  a  supper." 

VOL.  I.  — 19 
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By  this  time  we  were  at  the  door  of  my  quarters,  where, 
having  ordered  up  the  best  repast  my  cuisine  afforded,  we 
sat  down  to  await  its  appearance.  Unlike  the  former 
evening,  the  abb^  now  seemed  low  and  depressed;  spoke 
little,  and  then  moodily,  over  the  unsettled  state  of  men's 
minds,  and  the  rumors  that  pervaded  Paris  of  some  mo- 
mentous change,  —  men  knew  not  what ;  and  thus,  by  a 
stray  phrase,  a  chance  word,  or  an  unfinished  sentence, 
gave  me  to  think  that  the  hour  was  approaching  for  some 
great  political  convulsion. 

"  But,  Lieutenant,  you  never  told  me  by  what  accident 
you  came  first  amongst  us :  let  me  hear  your  story.  The 
feeling  with  which  I  ask  is  not  the  fruit  of  an  impertinent 
curiosity.  I  wish  sincerely  to  know  more  about  one  in 
whose  fortimes  I  have  taken  a  deep  interest.  De  Beauvais 
told  me  the  little  anecdote  which  made  you  first  acquainted; 
and  though  the  event  promised  but  little  of  future  friend- 
ship, the  circumstances  have  turned  out  differently.  You 
have  not  one  who  speaks  and  thinks  of  you  more  highly 
than  he  does.  I  left  him  this  morning  not  many  miles 
from  this.  And  now  that  I  think  of  it,  he  gave  me  a  letter 
for  you, — here  it  is.''  So  saying,  he  threw  it  carelessly 
on  the  chimney-piece,  and  continued :  "  I  must  tell  you  a 
secret  of  poor  De  Beauvais,  for  I  know  you  feel  interested 
in  him.  You  must  know,  then,  that  our  friend  is  desper- 
ately in  love  with  a  very  beautiful  cousin  of  his  own,  one 
of  the  suite  of  Madame  Bonaparte.  She 's  a  well-known 
Court  beauty ;  and  if  you  had  seen  more  of  the  Tuileries, 
you  'd  have  heard  of  La  Rose  de  Provence." 

"I  have  seen  her,  I  think,"  muttered  I,  as  my  cheek 
grew  crimson,  and  my  lips  trembled. 

"Well,'-  resumed  the  abb^,  and  without  noticing  my 
embarrassment,  **this  love  affair,  which  I  believe  began 
long  ago,  and  might  have  ended  in  marriage,  —  for  there  is 
no  disparity  of  rank,  no  want  of  wealth,  nor  any  other 
difficulty  to  prevent  it,  —  has  been  interrupted  by  Greneral 
Bonaparte,  because,  and  for  no  other  reason,  mark  ye,  than 
that  De  Beauvais's  family  were  Bourbonists.  His  father 
was  a  captain  of  the  Garde  du  Corps,  and  his  grandfather 
a  grand  falconer,  or  something  or  other,   with  Louis  the 
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Fifteenth.  Now,  the  young  marquis  was  well  enough  in- 
clined to  go  with  the  current  of  events  in  France.  The 
order  of  things  once  changed,  he  deemed  it  best  to  follow 
the  crowd,  and  frequented  the  Tuileries  like  many  others 
of  his  own  politics,  —  I  believe  you  met  him  there,  —  till 
one  morning  lately  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  where 
the  game  was  his  all.  And  he  waited  on  Madame  Bona- 
parte to  ask  her  consent  to  his  marriage  with  his  cousin; 
for  I  must  tell  you  that  she  is  an  orphan,  and  in  all  such 
cases  the  parental  right  is  exercised  by  the  head  of  the 
Government.  Madame  referred  him  coldly  to  the  General, 
who  received  him  more  coldly  still ;  and  instead  of  reply- 
ing to  his  suit,  as  he  expected,  broke  out  into  invectives 
against  De  Beauvais's  friends;  called  them  Chouans  and 
assassins;  said  they  never  ceased  to  plot  against  his  life 
with  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  the  English;  that  the 
exiled  family  maintained  a  corps  of  spies  in  Paris,  of 
whom  he  half  suspected  him  to  be  one;  and,  in  a  word, 
contrived  to  heap  more  insult  on  him  in  one  quarter  of  an 
hour  than,  as  he  himself  said,  his  whole  family  had  endured 
from  the  days  of  Saint  Louis  to  the  present.  De  Beauvais 
from  that  hour  absented  himself  from  the  Tuileries,  and 
indeed  almost  entirely  from  Paris,  —  now  living  with  his 
friends  in  Normandy,  now  spending  a  few  weeks  in  the 
South.  But  at  last  he  has  determined  on  his  course,  and 
means  to  leave  France  forever.  I  believe  the  object  of  his 
coming  here  at  this  moment  is  to  see  his  cousin  for  the  last 
time.     Perhaps  his  note  to  you  has  some  reference  to  it." 

I  took  the  letter  with  a  trembling  hand,  —  a  fear  of 
something  undefined  was  over  me,  —  and  tearing  it  open, 
read  as  follows :  — 

Dear  Friend,  —  The  Abb^  d'Ervan  will  deliver  this  into  your 
hands,  and  if  you  wish  it,  explain  the  reason  of  the  request  it  con- 
tains, —  which  is  simply  that  you  will  afford  me  the  shelter  of  your 
quarters  for  one  day  in  the  park  at  Versailles.  I  know  the  diflficulty 
of  your  position  ;  and  if  any  other  means  under  heaven  presented 
itself,  I  should  not  ask  the  favor,  which,  although  I  pledge  my  honor 
not  to  abuse,  I  shall  value  as  the  dearest  a  whole  life's  gratitude  can 
repay.  My  heart  tells  nie  that  you  will  not  refuse  the  last  wish  of 
one  you  will  never  see  after  this  meeting.     I  shall  wait  at  the  gate 
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The  look  of  kindness  and  the  tone  of  soothing  interest 
that  accompanied  these  words  I  could  not  resist;  so,  draw- 
ing my  chair  close  towards  him,  I  began  the  narrative  of 
my  life.  He  listened  with  the  most  eager  attention  to  my 
account  of  the  political  condition  of  Ireland;  questioned 
me  closely  as  to  my  connection  with  the  intrigues  of  the 
period;  and  when  I  mentioned  the  name  of  Charles  de 
Meudon,  a  livid  paleness  overspread  his  features  as  he 
asked,  in  a  low,  hollow  tone,  if  I  were  with  him  when  he 
died? 

"Yes,"  replied  I,  "by  his  bedside." 

"  Did  he  ever  speak  to  you  of  me  ?  Did  he  ever  tell  you 
much  of  his  early  life  when  in  Provence?" 

"Yes,  yes;  he  spoke  often  of  those  happy  days  in  the 
old  chateau,  where  his  sister,  on  whom  he  doted  to  distrac- 
tion, was  his  companion.  Hers  was  a  sad  story,  too. 
Strange,  is  it  not,  —  I  have  never  heard  of  her  since  I 
came  to  France  ?  " 

A  long  pause  followed  these  words,  and  the  abb^  leaned 
his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  seemed  to  be  lost  in  thought. 

"She  was  in  love  with  her  cousin,"  I  continued,  "and 
Charles,  unhappily,  refused  his  consent.  Unhappily,  I 
say;    for  be  wept  over  his  conduct  on  his  deathbed." 

"Did  he  ?"  cried  the  abbe,  with  a  start,  while  his  eye 
flashed  fire,  and  his  nostrils  swelled  and  dilated  like  a 
chafed  horse.     "Did  he  do  this?" 

"Yes,  bitterly  he  repented  it;  and  although  he  never 
confessed  it,  I  could  see  that  he  had  been  deceived  by 
others,  and  turned  from  his  own  high-souled  purpose,  re- 
specting his  sister.  I  wonder  what  became  of  Claude,  — 
he  entered  the  Church." 

"Ay,  and  lies  there  now,"  replied  the  abb^,  sternly. 

"Poor  fellow!  is  he  dead,  too  ?  and  so  young." 

"Yes;  he  contrived  to  entangle  himself  in  some  Jaco- 
bite plot." 

"Why,  he  was  a  Royalist." 

"So  he  was.  It  might  have  been  another  conspiracy, 
then, — some  Chouan  intrigue.  Whatever  it  was,  the 
(xovernment  heard  of  it.  He  was  arrested  at  the  door  of 
his  own  preabyiere ;  the  grenadiers  were  drawn  up  in  his 
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own  garden;  and  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  shot  in 
less  than  an  hour.  The  officer  of  the  company  ate  the 
dinner  that  was  preparing  for  him." 

"What  a  destiny!     And  Marie  de  Meudon  ?" 

"Hush!  the  name  is  proscribed.  The  De  Meudons  pro- 
fessed strong  Boyalist  opinions,  and  Bonaparte  would  not 
permit  her  bearing  her  family  name.  She  is  known  by 
that  of  her  mother's  family  except  by  those  poor  minions 
of  the  Court  who  endeavor,  with  theii  fade  affectation,  to 
revive  the  graceful  pleasantries  of  Marie  Antoinette's  time, 
and  they  call  her  La  Rose  de  Provence." 

"La  Rose  de  Provence,"  cried  I,  springing  up  from  my 
chair,  "  the  sister  of  Charles  !  "  while  a  thrill  of  ecstasy  ran 
through  my  frame,  —  followed  the  moment  after  by  a  cold, 
faint  feel,  —  and  I  sank  almost  breathless  in  the  chair. 

"Ha! "  cried  the  abb^,  leaning  over  me,  and  holding  the 
lamp  close  to  my  face,  "what  — "  And  then,  as  he  re- 
sumed his  place,  he  slowly  muttered  between  his  teeth,  "I 
did  not  dream  of  this  ! " 

Not  a  word  was  now  spoken  by  either.  The  abb^  sat 
mute  and  motionless,  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  floor,  and  his 
hands  clasped  before  him.  As  for  me,  every  emotion  of 
hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow,  succeeded  one  another  in  my 
mind;  and  it  was  only  as  I  thought  of  De  Beauvais  once 
more  that  a  gloomy  despair  spread  itself  before  me,  and  I 
remembered  that  he  loved  her,  and  how  the  abb^  hinted 
his  passion  was  returned. 

"The  day  is  breaking,"  said  D'Ervan,  as  he  opened  the 
shutter  and  looked  out;  "I  must  away.  Well,  I  hope  I 
may  tell  my  poor  friend  De  Beauvais  that  you  '11  not  re- 
fuse his  request.  Charles  de  Meudon 's  sister  may  have 
a  claim  on  your  kindness  too." 

"  If  I  thought  that  she  —  " 

"You  mean,  that  she  loved  him.  You  must  take  his 
word  for  that;  she  is  not  likely  to  make  a  confidant  of 
you.  Besides,  he  tells  you  it's  a  last  meeting;  you  can 
scarcely  say  nay.  Poor  girl,  he  is  the  only  one  remaining 
to  her  of  all  her  house!  On  his  departure  you  are  not 
more  a  stranger  here  than  is  she  in  the  land  of  her 
fathers." 
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"I'll  do  it!  I'll  do  it!"  cried  I,  passionately.  "Let 
him  meet  me  where  he  mentioned;  I  '11  be  there." 

"That's  as  it  should  be/'  said  the  abb^  grasping  my 
handy  and  pressing  it  fervently.  "  But  come,  don't  forget 
you  must  pass  me  through  this  same  cordon  of  yours." 

With  a  timid  and  shrinking  heart  I  walked  beside  the 
abb^  across  the  open  terrace,  towards  the  large  gate,  which 
with  its  bronzed  and  gilded  tracery  was  already  shining  in 
the  rich  sunlight. 

"A  fine-looking  fellow,  that  dragoon  yonder;  he's  deco- 
rated, I  see." 

"Yes;  an  old  hussar  of  the  Grarde." 

"  What 's  he  called  ?  " 

"Pierre  Dulong;  a  name  well  known  in  his  troop." 

"Halte-la!"  cried  the  soldier,  as  we  approached. 

"Your  officer,"  said  I. 

"The  word?" 

"Arcole." 

"Pass,  *  Arcole; '  and  good-morrow." 

"Adieu,  Lieutenant;  adieu,  Pierre,"  said  the  abb^,  as  he 
waved  his  hand  and  passed  out. 

I  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  imcertain  of  purpose ;  why, 
I  know  not.  The  tone  of  the  last  few  words  seemed  ut- 
tered in  something  like  a  sneer.  "  What  folly,  though  !  " 
said  I  to  myself.  "D'Ervan  is  a  strange  fellow,  and  it  is 
his  way." 

"We  shall  meet  soon,  Abb^,"  I  cried  out,  as  he  was 
turning  the  corner  of  the  park  wall. 

"Yes,  yes,  rely  on  it;  we  shall  meet,  — and  soon." 

He  kept  his  word. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

LA    ROSE   DE   PROVENCE. 

The  one  thought  that  dwelt  in  my  mind  the  entire  day 
was,  that  Marie  de  Rochfort  was  Charles  de  Meudon's  sis- 
ter. The  fact  once  known,  seemed  to  explain  that  secret 
power  she  exercised  over  my  hopes  and  longings.  The 
spell  her  presence  threw  around  ever  as  she  passed  me  in 
the  park;  that  strange  influence  with  which  the  few  words 
I  had  heard  her  speak  still  remained  fast  rooted  in  my 
memory, —  all  these  did  I  attribute  to  the  hold  her  name 
had  taken  of  my  heart  as  I  sat  night  after  night  listening 
to  her  brother's  stories.  And  then,  why  had  I  not  guessed 
it  earlier?  why  had  I  not  perceived  the  striking  resem- 
blance which  it  now  seemed  impossible  to  overlook?  The 
dark  eye,  beaming  beneath  a  brow  squarely  chiselled  like 
an  antique  cameo;  the  straight  nose,  and  short,  up-turned 
lip,  where  a  half-saucy  look  seemed  struggling  with  a 
sweet  smile;  and  then  the  voice, — was  it  not  his  own  rich, 
Southern  accent,  tempered  by  her  softer  nature?  Yes;  I 
should  have  known  her. 

In  reflections  like  these  I  made  my  round  of  .duty,  my 
whole  heart  wrapped  up  in  this  discovery.  I  never  thought 
of  De  Beauvais,  or  his  letter.  It  seemed  to  me  as  though 
I  had  known  her  long  and  intimately.  She  was  not  the 
Rose  de  Provence  of  the  Court,  the  admired  of  the  Tuileries, 
the  worshipped  belle  of  Versailles;  but  Marie  de  Meudon, 
the  sister  of  one  who  loved  me  as  a  brother. 

There  was  a  dark  alley  near  the  Trianon  that  led  along 
the  side  of  a  little  lake,  where  rocks  and  creeping  plants, 
rudely  grouped  together,  gave  a  half-wild  aspect  to  the 
scene ;  the  tall  beech  and  the  drooping  ash-trees  that  grew 
along  the  bank  threw  their  shadows  far  across  the  still 
water.  And  here  I  had  remarked  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Meudon  came  frequently  alone.     It  was  a  place,  from  its 
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I  know  that  I  was  every  hour  of  the  day  so  near  to  one 
whose  name  was  treasured  in  my  heart." 

"  Oh,  tell  me  of  him !  tell  me  of  my  dear  Charles ! " 
cried  she,  as  the  tears  ran  fast  down  her  pale  cheeks. 
"Where  was  his  death?  Was  it  among  strangers  that  he 
breathed  his  last?    Was  there  one  there  who  loved  him?  " 

"  There  was !  there  was !  "  cried  I,  passionately,  unable 
to  say  more. 

"And  where  was  that  youth  that  loved  him  so  tenderly? 
I  heard  of  him  as  one  who  never  left  his  side, —  tending 
him  in  sickness,  and  watching  beside  him  in  sorrow.  Was 
he  not  there?" 

"I  was  !  I  was!  My  hand  held  his;  in  my  ear  his  last 
sigh  was  breathed." 

"Oh!  was  it  you  indeed  who  were  my  brother's  friend?" 
said  she,  seizing  my  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  her  lips.  The 
hot  tears  dropped  heavily  on  my  wrist,  and  in  my  ecstasy 
I  knew  not  where  I  was.  "Oh,"  cried  she,  passionately, 
"  I  did  not  think  that  in  my  loneliness  such  a  happiness  as 
this  remained  for  me!  I  never  dreamed  to  see  and  speak 
to  one  who  knew  and  loved  my  own  dear  Charles;  who 
could  tell  me  of  his  solitary  hours  of  exile, —  what  hopes 
and  fears  stirred  that  proud  heart  of  his;  who  could  bring 
back  to  me  in  all  their  force  again  the  bright  hours  of  our 
happy  youth,  when  we  were  all  to  each  other, —  when  our 
childhood  knew  no  greater  bliss  than  that  we  loved.  Alas, 
alas!  how  short-lived  was  it  all!  He  lies  buried  beyond 
the  sea  in  the  soil  of  the  stranger;  and  I  live  on  to  mourn 
over  the  past  and  shudder  at  the  future.  But  come,  let  us 
sit  down  upon  this  bank ;  you  must  not  leave  me  till  I  hear 
all  about  him.     Where  did  you  meet  first?  " 

We  sat  down  upon  a  grassy  bench  beside  the  stream, 
where  I  at  once  began  the  narrative  of  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  De  Meudon.  At  first  the  rush  of  sensations  that 
came  crowding  on  me  made  me  speak  with  difficulty  and 
effort.  The  flutter  of  her  dress  as  the  soft  wind  waved  it 
to  and  fro,  the  melody  of  her  voice,  and  her  full,  languid 
eye,  where  sorrow  and  long-buried  affection  mingled  their 
expression,  sent  thrilling  tlirough  my  heart  thoughts  that 
I  dared  not  dwell  upon.  Gradually,  as  I  proceeded,  my 
mind  recurred  to  my  poor  friend,  and  I  warmed  as  I  spoke 
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grauy  alley  and  each  shaiiy  seat,  I  knew  as  though  I  saw 
them. 

Although  I  did  not  montion  Claude,  nor  even  distinctlv 
allode  to  the  circamstances  which  led  to  their  unhappiness. 
I  coald  see  that  her  cheek  became  paler  and  paler;  and 
that,  despite  ao  effort  to  seem  calm,  the  features  moved 
with  a  slight  jerking  motion,  her  lip  trembled  convTil- 
sively,  and,  with  a  low,  sad  sigh  she  fell  back  fainting. 

I  sprang  down  the  bank  towards  the  lake,  and  in  an  in- 
stant dipped  my  shako   in  the  water;    and  as  I  hastened 
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back,  she  was  sitting  up,  her  eyes  staring  madly  round  her, 
her  look  wild  almost  to  insanity,  while  her  outstretched 
finger  pointed  to  the  copse  of  low  beech  near  us. 

"There,  there!  I  saw  him  !  "  said  she.  "He  was  there 
now.     Look  !  look  !  " 

Shocked  at  the  terrified  expression  of  her  features,  and 
alarmed  lest  my  story  had  conjured  up  before  her  disor- 
dered imagination  the  image  of  her  lost  brother,  I  spoke 
to  her  in  words  of  encouragement. 

"No,  no!"  replied  she  to  my  words,  "I  saw  him, —  I 
heard  his  voice,  too.  Let  us  leave  this;  bring  me  to  the 
Trianon;  and — " 

The  terrified  and  eager  look  she  threw  around  at  each 
word  did  not  admit  of  longer  parley,  and  I  drew  her  arm 
within  mine  to  lead  her  forward.  "  This  is  no  fancy,  as 
you  deem  it,"  said  she,  in  a  low  and  broken  tone,  to  which 
an  accent  of  bitterness  lent  a  terrible  power;  "nor  could 
the  g^ave  give  up  before  me  one  so  full  of  terror  to  my 
heart  as  him  I  saw  there." 

Her  head  sank  heavily  as  she  uttered  this;  and,  not- 
withstanding  every  effort  I  made,  she  spoke  no  more,  nor 
would  give  me  any  answer  to  my  questions  regarding  the 
cause  of  her  fears. 

As  we  walked  forward  we  heard  the  sound  of  voices, 
which  she  at  once  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  Court 
party,  and  pressing  my  hand  slightly,  she  motioned  me  to 
leave  her.  I  pressed  the  pale  fingers  to  my  lips,  and  darted 
away,  my  every  thought  bent  on  discovering  the  cause  of 
her  late  fright. 

In  an  instant  I  was  back  beside  the  lake.  I  searched 
every  copse  and  every  brake ;  I  wandered  for  hours  through 
the  dark  woods ;  but  nothing  could  I  see.  I  stooped  to  ex- 
amine the  ground,  but  could  not  even  detect  the  pressure 
of  a  footstep.  The  dried  branches  lay  unbroken,  and  the 
leaves  unpressed  around;  and  I  at  last  became  convinced 
that  an  excited  brain,  and  a  mind  harassed  by  a  long  sor- 
row, had  conjured  up  the  image  she  spoke  of.  As  I  ap- 
proached the  picket,  which  was  one  of  the  most  remote  in 
my  rounds,  I  resolved  to  ask  the  sentry  had  he  seen  any 
one. 
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"Yes,  Lieutenant,"  said  the  soldier;  "a  man  passed 
some  short  time  ago  in  an  undress  uniform.  He  gave  the 
word,  and  I  let  him  proceed." 

"  Was  he  old  or  young?  " 

"Middle-aged,  and  of  your  height." 

"  Which  way  did  he  take?  " 

"He  turned  towards  the  left  as  he  passed  out;  I  lost 
sight  of  him  then." 

I  hurried  immediately  onward,  and  entered  the  wood  by 
the  path  in  the  direction  mentioned,  my  mind  painfully 
excited  by  what  I  heard,  and  resolved  to  do  everything  to 
probe  this  matter  to  the  bottom.  But,  though  I  walked 
miles  in  every  direction,  I  met  none  save  a  few  fagot- 
gatherers,  and  they  had  not  seen  any  one  like  him  I  sought 
for. 

With  a  weary  and  a  heavy  heart  I  turned  towards  my 
quarters,  all  the  happiness  of  the  morning  dashed  by  the 
strange  event  I  have  related.  My  night  was  feverish  and 
disturbed ;  for  a  long  time  I  could  not  sleep,  and,  when  I 
did,  wild  and  terrible  fancies  came  on  me,  and  I  started 
up  in  terror.  A  horrible  face  recurred  at  every  instant  to 
my  mind's  eye;  and  even  when  awake,  the  least  noise,  the 
slightest  rustling  of  the  leaves  in  the  park,  agitated  and 
excited  me.  At  last,  worn  out  with  the  painful  struggle 
between  sleep  and  waking,  I  arose  and  dressed. 

Tlie  day  was  breaking,  and  already  the  birds  were  carol- 
ling to  the  rising  sun.  I  strolled  out  into  the  park.  The 
fresh  and  bracing  air  of  morning  cooled  my  burning  brow; 
the  mild  influences  of  tlie  hour,  when  sweet  perfumes  float 
softly  in  the  dew-loaded  breeze,  soothed  and  calmed  me; 
and  I  wandered  back  in  thought  to  her  who  already  had 
given  a  charm  to  my  existence  I  never  knew  before. 

The  long-wished-for  dream  of  my  Iwyhood  was  realized 
at  last.  I  knew  the  sister  of  my  friend;  I  sat  beside  her, 
and  heard  her  speak  to  me  in  tones  so  like  his  own.  I  was 
no  longer  the  friendless  alien,  without  one  to  care  for,  one 
to  feel  interested  in  his  fortun^^s.  The  isolation  that 
pressed  so  painfully  on  me  fled  l>efore  that  thought;  and 
now  I  felt  raised  in  mv  own  esteem  bv  those  dark  eves 
that  thanked  me  as  I  spoke  of  poor  Charles.     What  a 
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thrill  that  look  sent  through  my  heart !  Oh,  did  she  know 
the  power  of  that  glance !  Could  she  foresee  what  seeds 
of  high  ambition  her  every  smile  was  sowing  !  The  round 
of  my  duty  was  to  me  devoid  of  all  fatigue,  and  I  returned 
to  my  quarters  with  a  light  step  and  a  lighter  heart. 

The  entire  day  I  lingered  about  the  Trianon  and  near  the 
lake;  but  Marie  never  came,  nor  did  she  appear  in  the 
walks  at  all.  "Was  she  ill?  Had  the  vision,  whatever  it 
was,  of  yesterday,  preyed  upon  her  health?  "  were  my  first 
thoughts,  and  I  inquired  eagerly  if  any  doctor  had  been 
seen  about  the  chateau.  But  no,  nothing  unusual  seemed 
to  have  occurred,  and  a  ball  was  to  take  place  that  very 
evening.  I  would  have  given  worlds,  were  they  mine, 
even  to  know  in  what  part  of  the  Palace  she  was  lodged ; 
and  fifty  times  did  I  affect  to  have  some  duty,  as  an  excuse 
to  cross  the  terrace  and  steal  a  cautious  glance  towards  the 
windows, —  but  in  vain. 

So  engrossed  was  my  mind  with  thoughts  of  her  tliat  I 
forgot  all  else.  The  pickets,  too,  I  had  not  visited  since 
daybreak,  and  my  report  to  the  minister  remained  unfilled. 
It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  I  sallied  forth  to  my  duty, 
and  night,  with  scarce  a  star,  was  falling  fast.  My  pre- 
occupation prevented  my  feeling  the  way  as  I  walked 
along;  and  I  had  already  visited  all  the  outposts  except 
one,  when  a  low,  faint  whistle,  that  seemed  to  issue  from 
the  copse  near  me,  startled  me.  It  was  repeated  after  a 
moment,  and  I  called  out, — 

"  Who  's  there?     Advance." 

"Ah,  I  thought  it  was  you,  Burke ! "  said  a  voice  I  at 
once  knew  to  be  Beauvais's.  "  You  broke  faith  with  me  at 
the  town-gate  yonder,  and  so  I  had  to  come  down  here." 

"How?    You  surely  were  not  there  when  I  passed? " 

"Yes,  but  I  was,  though.  Did  you  not  see  the  wood- 
cutter, with  his  blouse  on  his  arm,  lighting  his  pipe  at  the 
door  of  the  guardhouse?" 

"  Yes;  but  you  can't  mean  that  it  was  you." 

"Do  you  remember  his  saying,  'Buy  a  cheap  charretee  of 
wood,  Lieutenant;  I  '11  leave  it  at  your  quarters?  ' " 

"De  Beauvais,"  said  I,  gravely,  "these  risks  may  be 
fatal  to  us  both.     My  orders  are  positive ;  and  if  I  disobey 
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them,  there  axe  no  powerful  friends  nor  high  relatives  to 
screen  me  from  a  deserving  punishment." 

"What  folly  you  speak,  Burke!  If  I  did  not  know  you 
better,  I  should  say  you  grudged  me  the  hospitality  I  have 
myself  asked  you  for.  One  night  to  rest, —  and  I  need  it 
much,  if  you  knew  but  all, — and  one  day  to  speak  to  Marie, 
and  you  have  done  with  me.     Is  that  too  much?  " 

«;N^o, —  not  if  I  did  not  betray  a  trust  in  sheltering  you, 
far  too  little  to  speak  of,  much  less  thank  me  for.    But  —  " 

"  Do  spare  me  these  scruples,  and  let  us  take  the  shortest 
way  to  your  quarters.  A  supper  and  three  chairs  to  sleep 
on,  are  worth  all  your  arguments,  eloquent  though  they 
be." 

We  walked  on  together,  almost  in  silence :  I  overwhelmed 
with  fear  for  the  result  should  my  conduct  ever  become 
known;  he  evidently  chagrined  at  my  reception  of  him, 
and  little  disposed  to  make  allowances  for  scruples  he 
would  not  have  respected  himself. 

"So  here  we  are  at  last,"  said  he,  as  he  threw  himself 
on  my  little  sofa,  seemingly  worn  out  with  exhaustion.  I 
had  now  time  to  look  at  him  by  the  light,  and  almost 
started  back  at  the  spectacle  that  presented  itself.  His 
dress,  which  was  that  of  the  meanest  peasant,  was  ragged 
and  torn;  his  shoes  scarce  held  together  with  coarse  thongs; 
and  his  beard,  unshaven  for  weeks  past,  increased  the  hag- 
gard look  of  features  where  actual  want  and  starvation 
seemed  impressed. 

"You  are  surprised  at  my  costume,"  said  he,  with  a  sad 
smile;  "and,  certes,  Crillac  would  not  court  a  customer 
habited  as  I  am  just  now.  But  what  will  you  say  when  I 
assure  you  that  the  outward  man  —  and  you  will  not  accuse 
him  of  any  voluptuous  extravagance  —  has  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  inner  one?  In  plain  words,  Lieutenant, 
you  'd  hurry  your  cook,  if  you  knew  I  have  not  tasted  food, 
save  what  the  hedges  afford,  for  two  days :  not  from  pov- 
erty neither;  there  's  wherewithal  there  to  dine,  even  at 
Beauvilliers's."  He  rattled  a  well-filled  purse  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Come,  come,  De  Beauvais  !  you  accuse  me  of  doing  the 
honors  witli  a  bad  grace;  and,  in  truth,  I  wish  I  were  your 
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host  outside  the  pickets.  But  let  me  retrieve  my  charac- 
ter a  little.     Taste  this  capon." 

"If  you  never  dined  with  a  wolf,  you  shall  now,"  said 
he,  drawing  his  chair  to  the  table  and  filling  a  large  goblet 
with  Burgundy. 

For  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  he  ate  on  like  a  man  whom 
long  starvation  had  rendered  half  savage;  then  ceasing 
suddenly,  he  looked  up,  and  said,  "Lieutenant,  the  cui- 
sine here  might  tempt  a  more  fastidious  man  than  I  am ; 
and  if  these  people  are  not  hospitable  enough  to  invite 
you  to  their  soiries,  they  certainly  do  not  starve  you  at 
home." 

"How  knew  you  that  I  was  not  asked  to  the  chateau?  " 
said  I,  reddening  with  a  sense  of  offended  pride  I  could 
not  conceal. 

"  Know  it?  Why,  man,  these  things  are  known  at  once. 
People  talk  of  them  in  saloons  and  morning  visits,  and 
comment  on  them  in  promenades;  and  though  I  seem  not 
to  have  been  keeping  company  with  the  beau  monde  lat- 
terly, I  hear  what  goes  on  there  too.  But  trust  me,  boy, 
if  your  favor  stands  not  high  with  the  Court  of  to-day,  you 
may  perhaps  be  preparing  the  road  to  fortune  with  that  of 
to-morrow." 

"  Though  you  speak  in  riddle,  De  Beauvais,  so  long  as  I 
suspect  that  what  you  mean  would  offer  insult  to  those  I 
serve,  let  me  say, —  and  I  say  it  in  all  temper,  but  in  all 
firmness, —  you  '11  find  no  ready  listener  in  me.  The  high- 
est favor  I  aspire  to  is  the  praise  of  our  great  chief.  Gen- 
eral Bonaparte;  and  here  I  pledge  his  health." 

"I'll  drink  no  more  wine  to-night,"  said  he,  sulkily 
pushing  his  glass  before  him,     "Is  this  to  be  my  bed? " 

"Of  course  not;  mine  is  ready  for  you.  I  '11  rest  on  the 
sofa  there,  for  I  shall  have  to  visit  my  pickets  by  day- 
break." 

"In  Heaven's  name,  for  what?"  said  he,  with  a  half 
sneer.  "  What  can  that  poor  Savary  be  dreaming  of?  Is 
there  any  one  about  to  steal  the  staircase  of  the  Louvre,  or 
the  clock  from  the  pavilion  of  the  luileries?  Or  is  it  the 
savants  of  the  Institute  he  's  afraid  of  losing?  " 

"Rail  on,   my  good  friend;  you'll  find  it  very  hard 
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to  make  an  old  scholar  of  the  Polytechnique  think  poorly 
of  the  man  that  gains  battles." 

"Well,  well,  I  give  up  my  faith  in  physiognomy.  Do 
you  remember  that  same  evening  in  the  Tuileries  when  I 
asked  your  pardon,  and  begged  to  be  your  friend?  I 
thought  you  a  different  fellow  then  from  what  I  see  you 
now;  that  silly  hussar  pelisse  has  turned  many  a  head 
before  yours." 

"  You  wish  to  make  me  angry,  De  Beauvais,  and  you  '11 
not  succeed.  A  night's  rest  will  bring  you  to  better  tem- 
per with  all  the  world." 

"  Will  it,  faith  I  In  that  case  a  tolerably  large  portion 
of  it  must  take  leave  of  it  before  morning;  for  I  promise 
you,  my  worthy  hussar,  there  are  some  I  don't  expect  to 
feel  so  very  charitably  towards  as  you  expect." 

"  Well,  well !    What  say  you  to  bed?  " 

"I  '11  sleep  where  I  am,"  said  he,  with  some  harshness 
in  his  tone.     "Good-night." 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  he  turned  on  his 
side,  and,  shading  his  eyes  from  the  light  with  his  hand, 
fell  fast  asleep. 

It  was  already  past  midnight,  and  as  I  was  fatigued  with 
my  day's  walking,  I  soon  retired  to  my  bed,  but  not  to 
rest.  Whenever  I  closed  my  eyes,  Beauvais 's  pale  and 
worn  face  seemed  before  me, —  the  haggard  expression  of 
suffering  and  privation.  And  then  I  fell  to  thinking  what 
enterprise  of  danger  could  involve  him  in  such  necessities 
as  these.  It  must  be  one  of  peril,  or  he  had  not  become 
what  now  I  saw  him.  His  very  voice  was  changed, —  its 
clear,  manly  tone  was  now  harsh  and  dissonant;  his  frank 
and  cheerful  look  was  downcast  and  suspicious. 

At  last,  worn  out  with  thinking,  I  fell  asleep;  but  was 
suddenly  awakened  by  a  voice  shouting  from  the  outer 
room.  I  sat  up  and  listened.  It  was  De  Beauvais,  calling 
wildly  for  help;  the  cry  grew  fainter,  and  soon  sank  into 
the  long-drawn  respiration  of  repose.  Poor  fellow  !  even 
in  his  dreams  his  thoughts  were  of  strife  and  danger. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

A  WARMNQ. 

The  day  was  breaking  when  I  was  up  and  stirring,  re- 
s.ilvinjj  to  visit  the  pickets  before  De  Heauvais  awoke;  lor 
even  still  the  tone  of  ridicule  he  assumed  was  strong  be- 
fore me.  I  passed  stealthily  through  the  room  whore  lie 
was  still  slet'piiig;  the  faint  light  streamed  through  the 
half-closed  shutters,  and  fell  u]>on  a.  face  so  pale,  bo  liag- 
fl^I.  and  so  worn,  that  I  started  back  in  horror.  How 
altered  was  lie,  indeed,  fi-om  what  I  had  seen  him  llrst! 
The  clieek  once  ruddy  with  the  flush  of  youtli  was  now 
pinched  and  drawn  inj  the  very  lips  were  bloodless,  as  if 
not  illness  alone,  but  long  fasting  from  food,  had  pressed 
upon  him.  His  hair,  too,  which  used  to  fall  upon  his 
shoulders  and  on  his  neck  in  rich  and  perfumed  locks,  silky 
and  delicate  as  a  girl's,  was  now  tangled  and  matted,  nud 
hung  across  his  face  and  temples  wild  and  straggling. 
Even  to  his  hands  his  changed  condition  was  apparent,  for 
they  were  torn  and  bleeding;  while  in  the  attitude  of 
sleep,  you  could  trace  the  he^vy  unconscious  slumber  of 
one  utterly  worn  out  and  exhausted.  His  dress  was  of  the 
coarse  stuff  the  peaaants  wear  in  their  blouseg;  and  even 
Uiat  seemed  old  and  worn.  Wliat  strange  career  had 
piOiigbt  him  down  to  tbia  [  could  not  thiaki  for  poor  as 
pi  seemed  about  him,  his  well-stookftd  purse  ahoWcd  th:it 
mt  costume  was  worn  rather  for  dftnitt^^ll  nOMMitj*. 

Sueh  was  my  tirst  thought^  SUSH^^^I^HMiiifLi] 
■till,  recurred  to  her  he  lu 
brtored  in  turn.     Oh !  if  a 
vmaTt  of  jealousy,  it  is  t 
lor  whom  our  heart's  " 
hour  of  happiness,  has  j 
the  veriest  chance,— bi 
gives  DO  guarantee  for  i 
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As  I  drew  near,  I  remarked  that  her  eyes  were  red  with 
weeping,  and  her  face  pale  as  death.  For  a  moment  she 
gazed  steadfastly  at  me,  and  then,  with  a  voice  whose  ac- 
cent I  can  never  forget,  she  said, — 

"And  you,  too,  the  dearest  friend  of  my  own  Charles, 
whose  very  deathbed  spoke  of  loyalty  to  him,  how  have 
you  been  drawn  from  your  allegiance?" 

I  stood  amazed  and  astounded,  unable  to  utter  a  word  in 
reply,  when  she  resumed, — 

"For  them  there  is  reason,  too:  they  lived,  or  their 
fathers  did,  in  the  sunshine  of  the  old  Monarchy;  wealth, 
rank,  riches,  power, —  all  were  theirs.  But  you,  who  came 
amongst  us  with  high  hopes  of  greatness,  where  others 
have  earned  them  on  the  field  of  battle, —  whose  youth  is  a 
guarantee  that  base  and  unworthy  thoughts  should  form  no 
part  of  his  motives,  and  whose  high  career  began  under  the 
very  eyes  of  him,  the  idol  of  every  soldier's  heart, —  oh  I 
why  turn  from  such  a  path  as  this,  to  dark  and  crooked 
ways,  where  low  intrigue  and  plot  and  treachery  are  better 
weapons  than  your  own  stout  heart  and  your  own  bright 
sword?  " 

"Hear  me,  I  pray  you,"  said  I,  bursting  into  impatience, 
—  "  hear  me  but  one  word,  and  know  that  you  accuse  me 
wrongfully.  I  have  no  part  in,  nor  have  I  knowledge 
of,  any  treason." 

"  Oh,  speak  not  thus  to  me  I  There  are  those  who  may 
call  their  acts  by  high-sounding  titles,  and  say,  *  We  are 
but  restoring  our  own  sovereigns  to  the  land  they  owned. ' 
But  you  are  free  to  think  and  feel;  no  prestige  of  long 
years  blinds  your  reason  or  obstructs  your  sense  of  right." 

"Once  more  I  swear,  that  though  I  can  but  guess  at 
where  your  suspicions  point,  my  faith  is  now  as  true,  my 
loyalty  as  firm,  as  when  I  pledged  myself  at  your  dear 
brother's  side  to  be  a  soldier." 

"  Then  why  have  you  mixed  yourself  with  their  intrigues? 
Why  are  you  already  suspected?  Why  has  Madame  Bona- 
parte received  orders  to  omit  your  name  in  all  the  invita- 
tions to  the  chateau?  " 

"  Alas !  I  know  not.  I  learn  now,  for  the  first  time, 
that  suspicion  ever  attached  to  me." 
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"It  U  sa»l,  bio. —  for  aln'silr  iiw-h  ihinj*  *i*  •>(' 
of, —  that  you  kmiw  tliat  dtvailful  man  «L>-v  i-n  - 
eDc^  in  conUmiiiatiun.  Oh'.  il<>r*  ii  n<-t  wie  .  k'  :. 
that  hU  dark  [Mtti  shnaM  travrnM-  rvrri  {■■it:  s  •(  ^ 
destiny''" 

Tbi-  at>\ia  tli.tt  bunt  from  hrr  at  tbr*r  v«r<l*  »««-»-:  ' 
n-nd  l«*r  Vfty  Uwoiii.     "Tlwy  ray."  f^>Dtinunl  »:#.  ■ 
her  Ti>i>-etn-iiil>U*>l  with  atruttijeiiiuUuD, —  "tbry  w  L/  _ 
been  ln-n'," 

"  I  kiiDW  nnt  of  whom  you  Biwak,"  Mid  1,  as  a  r^]-. 
ran  thnniKh  my  MiMat. 

"  M*-h>^.'  dc  la  Touche,"  n-|die<l  »hf.  wuli  sn  if?  -rt 

**  I  noviT  lifurd  of  him  till  u»w ;  the  vrry  tia:-'  :•  • 
known  Ut  iHf." 

"Thank  (iiol  for  thia!"  muttereil  ahe  iB^af^n  brt  ir<; 
"I  th<iii};ht,  |H'rha|iii,  that  De  Itraumi*  lu-l  ukir  .' 
known  to  eai-h  other." 

"No;  Ik*  IhMuvais  nerer  intnilnred  me,  mip  t-  »:. 
frie»<U  of  hi^  one  eTcnint;  at  a  RU|>|<er,  ftr-vr-rd  ctf.^ 
Iiac-k;  and  only  one  of  them  hare  I  ever  Mi-n  tittiv.— i 
Ab1»-  d'Krv.in.  And.  indeed,  if  I  am  KUilljr  of  any  tenr 
of  dtity,  I  <lid  not  thiuk  the  n)>n*eh  vm  to  rvmr  tn 
yoii."  ' 

Thi-  liitteni>'«<  of  these  but  words  w»a  vt«b(  frMi  ■ 
in  a  111 •-»(  of  wounded  pride. 

"IIow!  wh-it  mean  jrou?"  taid  ahe, 
une  h.LS  ilar<-il  M  i^l  mjr  Bdelity  into 
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There  was  not  an  incident  of  my  life  since  my  landing 
in  France  I  did  not  call  to  mind;  and  yet,  save  in  the  un- 
happy meeting  with  De  Beauvais,  I  could  not  see  the 
slightest  probability  that  even  malevolence  could  attach 
anything  to  my  reputation.  From  d'Ervan,  it  is  true,  I 
heard,  more  than  once  opinions  that  startled  me;  less, 
however,  by  anything  direct  in  their  meaning,  than  that 
they  were  totally  new  and  strange.  And  yet  the  abb^,  I 
had  every  reason  to  believe,  was  a  friend  of  the  present 
Grovernment;  at  least  it  was  evident  he  was  on  terms  of 
close  intimacy  with  Monsieur  Savary. 

"De  Beauvais  must  clear  up  some  of  these  doubts  for 
me,"  thought  I;  "he  must  inform  me  more  particularly  as 
to  those  to  whom  he  introduced  me.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
learn,  too,  something  of  their  schemes,  and  thus  guard 
myself  against  the  mere  chance  of  suspicion;  for  unques- 
tionably he  is  not  in  ignorance  of  the  movement,  whatever 
it  be."  And  with  such  intentions  I  hurried  onwards,  eager 
to  reach  my  quarters. 

As  I  entered  my  room,  a  low,  heavy  sob  broke  on  my 
ear;  I  started  back  with  surprise.  It  was  De  Beauvais, 
who  sat,  his  head  buried  in  his  hands,  leaning  on  the 
table. 

"  Ha ! "  said  he,  springing  up,  and  passing  his  hand  hur- 
riedly across  his  eyes,  "so  soon  back  !  I  scarcely  expected 
you." 

"It  is  past  ten  o'clock, —  a  full  hour  later  than  my  usual 
return." 

"Indeed!"  rejoined  he,  with  an  air  of  impertinent  sur- 
prise. "  So  then  your  pickets  have  been  arresting  and  de- 
taining some  poor  devils  gathering  fagots  or  acorns?  or 
have  you  unfathomed  the  depth  of  this  terrible  plot  your 
Pr^fet  de  Police  has  become  insane  about?" 

"Neither,"  said  I,  affecting  a  careless  tone.  "The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Consul  is  sufficiently  strong  to  make  men's 
minds  easy  on  that  score.  Whatever  intrigues  are  at  work, 
they  are  as  little  likely  to  escape  his  keen  eye  as  their 
perpetrators  are,  when  taken,  the  fire  of  a  grenadier 
company." 

"-1/a  /oe,  sir,  you  speak  confidently,"  replied  he,  in  an 
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accent  of  pride  totally  different  from  his  former  tone. 
"  And  yet  I  have  heard  of  persons  just  as  confident,  too, 
who  afterwards  confessed  they  had  been  mistaken.  But 
perhaps  it  seems  less  strange  to  you  that  a  sous-lieutenant 
of  artillery  should  rule  the  destinies  of  France,  than  that 
the  King  of  the  country  should  resume  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors." 

"Take  care,  De  Beauvais,  with  whom  you  speak.  I 
warn  you;  and  be  assured  I  '11  not  be  trifled  with.  One 
word  more,  and  I  put  you  under  arrest." 

"Not  here,  surely,"  replied  he,  in  a  low  and  searching 
voice, —  "not  here.  Let  us  walk  out  into  the  park.  Let 
it  be  in  the  great  alley,  or  on  the  terrace  yonder;  or,  better 
still,  let  the  capture  take  place  in  the  wood ;  but  do  not  let 
your  loyalty  violate  the  hospitality  of  your  home." 

"Forgive  me,  I  pray;  I  knew  not  what  I  said.  You 
tempted  me  sorely,  though.  Think  but  for  a  moment,  De 
Beauvais,  how  I  stand  here,  and  let  your  own  heart  judge 
me.  I  am  an  alien, —  a  friendless  stranger.  There  lives 
not  one  in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  France  who  would 
raise  a  finger,  or  speak  one  word,  to  save  me  were  my  head 
in  peril.  My  sword  and  my  fidelity  are  all  my  hope;  that 
both  should  remain  pure  and  unblemished  is  all  my  wish. 
The  grade  I  have  I  owe  to  him  —  " 

"Great  cause  for  gratitude,  truly!  "  he  broke  in.  "The 
chief  eleix  of  the  Polyteehnique  is  made  a  sous-lieutenant 
of  cavalry,  with  functions  of  a  sergeant  of  the  gendarmerie, 
with  orders  to  stop  all  travellers,  and  search  their  pockets. 
Shame  on  it!  It  was  not  thus  the  rightful  sovereigns  of 
France  regarded  those  who  wore  their  epaulettes ;  not  thus 
did  they  esteem  the  soldier's  part.  Think,  for  a  second, 
what  you  are,  and  then  reflect  what  you  might  be.  Cold 
and  unimpassioned  as  you  call  yourself,  I  know  your  heart 
better.  There  lives  not  one  who  treasures  a  higher  ambi- 
tion in  his  breast  than  you.  Ah!  your  eyes  sparkle  al- 
ready. Tliink,  then,  I  say,  what  a  career  opens  before 
you,  if  you  have  courage  to  embrace  it.  It 's  a  great  game 
that  enables  a  man  to  spring  from  sous-lieutenant  to  colonel 
of  a  regiment.  Come,  Burke!  I  can  have  no  reason,  save 
your  welfare,  to  press  these  considerations  on  you.  What 
are  you  writing  there?  " 
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"  A  report  to  the  Pref et  de  Police.  I  see  now,  however 
late  it  is,  the  unworthiness  of  the  part  I  've  acted,  in  re- 
maining in  a  service  where  I  've  listened  to  statements 
such  as  these.  I  shall  ask  to  have  my  grade  withdrawn, 
and  be  reduced  to  the  ranks;  there,  perhaps,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  a  soldier's  musket  without  a  stain  upon 
my  honor." 

"You  can  do  better,  sir,"  interrupted  he,  as  his  face 
grew  purple  with  passion,  and  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  "far 
better :  call  up  your  dragoons  yonder,  and  place  me,  where 
you  threatened,  under  arrest  j  forward  your  report  to  the 
minister,  that  Henri  de  Beauvais,  Marquis  et  Pair  de 
France  when  such  things  were,  has  been  taken  with  the 
*  Croix  de  St.  Louis '  and  the  cordon  in  his  possession." 
Here  he  took  from  his  bosom  the  decoration,  and  waved  it 
above  his  head.  "Add,  too,  that  he  came  prepared  to 
tempt  your  loyalty  with  this."  He  drew  forth  at  the  words 
a  parchment  document,  and  dashed  it  on  the  table  before 
me.  "There,  sir,  read  it;  it  is  the  King's  own  handwrit- 
ing,—  your  brevet  of  colonel  to  a  regiment  of  the  Gardes. 
Such  proofs  of  your  devotion  can  scarcely  go  unrewarded. 
They  may  raise  you  to  the  rank  of  police  spy.  There  is  a 
lady  yonder,  too,  who  should  also  share  in  your  elevation, 
as  she  does  in  your  loyal  sentiments;  Mademoiselle  de 
Meudon  may  be  too  quick  for  you.  Lose  no  time,  sir;  such 
chances  as  these  are  not  the  fruit  of  every  day.  After  all, 
I  can  scarcely  go  to  the  guillotine  under  better  auspices 
than  with  my  cousin  and  my  friend  as  my  betrayers. 
Mayhap,  too,  they  '11  do  you  the  honor  to  make  you  mount 
guard  beside  the  scaffold.  Such  an  occasion  to  display 
your  devotion  should  not  escape  you, —  David  found  it 
profitable  to  catch  the  expiring  agonies  of  his  own  friends, 
as  with  easel  and  brush  he  sat  beside  the  guillotine:  the 
hint  should  not  be  lost." 

The  insulting  emphasis  with  which  he  spoke  the  last 
words  cut  me  to  the  very  heart,  and  I  stood  speechless  be- 
fore him,  trembling  like  a  criminal. 

"Let  us  part,  De  Beauvais,"  said  I,  at  length,  as  I  held 
my  hand  towards  him.  "Let  us  say  adieu  to  each  other, 
and  forever.     I  can  forgive  all  you  have  said  to  me,  far 
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better  than  I  conld  myself  had  I  listened  to  your  peisoa- 
sioDs.  What  may  be  honorable  and  just  in  you,  would  be 
black  ingratitude  and  dark  treachery  in  me.  I  shall  now 
endeavor  to  forget  we  have  ever  met^  and  once  more, 
good-by! " 

^'  You  are  right,"  replied  he,  after  a  pause  of  some  seconds, 
and  in  a  tone  of  great  sadness;  ^'  we  never  should  have  met. 
Adieu!" 

'*  One  word  more,  De  Beauvais.  I  find  that  I  have  been 
suspected  of  some  treasonable  intercourse;  that  even  here 
I  am  watched  and  spied  upon.  Tell  me,  I  beseech  you, 
before  you  go,  from  what  quarter  comes  this  danger,  that 
I  may  guard  against  it." 

"  In  good  truth,  you  give  me  credit  for  quicker  percep- 
tions than  I  have  any  right  to.  How  so  loyal  a  gentleman 
should  lie  under  such  an  imputation  I  cannot  even  guess." 

"  Your  sneers  shall  not  provoke  me.  The  fact  is  as  I  state 
it;  and  if  you  will  not  help  me  to  the  discovery,  tell  me, 
at  least,  who  are  the  persons  to  whom  you  introduced  me 
formerly  at  Beauvilliers's?  " 

"  Very  excellent  company !  I  trust  none  of  them  have 
cheated  you  at  ecart^." 

"  Pray,  have  done  with  jesting,  and  answer  me.  Who  is 
your  abbe?  " 

^^Mafoiy  he  is  the  Abb^  d'Ervan.  What  part  of  France 
he  comes  from,  who  are  his  family,  friends,  and  re- 
sources,—  are  all  questions  I  have  never  thought  proper  to 
ask  him;  possibly  because  I  am  not  so  scrupulous  on  the 
score  of  my  acquaintances  as  you  are.  He  is  a  very  clever, 
amusing,  witty  person;  knows  almost  every  one;  has  the 
entree  into  every  house  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain;  can 
compose  a  couplet  and  sing  it;  make  a  mayonnaise  or  a 
madrigal  better  than  any  man  I  know;  and,  in  fact,  if  he 
were  one  of  these  days  to  be  a  minister  of  France,  I  should 
not  be  so  very  much  surprised  as  you  appear  this  moment 
at  my  not  knowing  more  alx)ut  him.  As  to  the  other,  the 
Russian  secretary, —  or  spy,  if  you  like  the  phrase  better, 
—  he  was  unlucky  enough  to  have  one  of  his  couriers 
robbed  by  a  party  of  brigands,  which  scandal  says  were 
sent  out  for  the  purpose  by  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand.     His 
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secret  despatches  were  opened  and  read;  and  as  they  vere 
found  to  implicate  the  Russian  Goverument  in  certain  in- 
trigues carrying  on,  the  Czar  had  only  one  course  open, 
which  was  to  recall  the  secretary  and  disavow  his  whole 
proceedings.  The  better  to  evince  his  displeasure,  1  bear 
they  have  slit  his  nose,  and  sent  him  to  pass  the  winter  at 
Tobolsk.  Lastly,  the  pr^fet.  What  shall  I  say  of  him, 
lave  that  be  was  a  pr^fet  in  the  South,  and  wants  to  be 
DDe  again?  His  greatest  endeavors  in  any  cause  will  be 
to  pledge  its  success  in  Burgundy,  or,  if  you  wish,  drink 
the  downfall  of  its  enemy ;  and  as  to  bis  enthusiasm,  he 
cares  a  devilish  deal  more  for  a  change  of  weather  than  a 
change  of  dynasty,  particularly  in  the  truHie  season,  or 
Then  the  vines  are  ripening.  Such  are  the  truly  danger- 
ous associates  you  have  kept  company  with.  It  now  only 
remains  to  speak  of  my  humble  self,  whose  history,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  is  far  more  at  your  service  than  worth  the 
hearing.     Are  you  satisfied?  " 

"Quite  so,  as  regards  me;  by  no  means  so,  however,  as 
to  your  fate.  Short  as  our  intimacy  has  been,  I  have  seen 
enough  of  you  to  know  that  qualities  like  yours  should  not 
be  wasted  in  a  mad  or  hopeless  enterprise." 

"Who  told  you  it  was  either?"  interrupted  he,  impetu- 
ously, "  Who  dares  to  say  that  the  rule  of  a  Usur])er  is 
more  finnly  placed  than  the  prestige  of  a  Monarchy  that 
goes  back  to  Hugues  Capet?  Come,  come!  I  will  not 
discuss  these  questions  with  you,  nor  have  I  temper  now 
left  to  do  so.  Give  me  the  countersign  to  pass  the  sentry, 
■od  let  us  part." 

"Not  in  anger,  though,  De  Beauvais." 

"Not  in  friendship,   sir,"  replied  he,  proudly,   as  he 

wared  btick,  with  his,  my  proffen-d  h^d.     "Adieu!"  said 

lie,  in  *  softened  tone,  as  he  moved  from  the  room;  and 

•>i*t,_    turning  f|uicltly   round,   he  added,    "We  may  meet 

i;xi   hfrpjifter,  and  scarcely  can  do  so  on  equal   terms. 

Tfiftune  Htand  by  yon  I  must  be  a  beggar;  should  I  win, 

ouT»  u  indeed  a  sorry  lot.     When  that  time  comes,  let 

^"    '"'     '        "•world  (joes  best  not  forget  the  ottier. 

:  he  turned  away,  and  left  the 
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I  watched  him  as  he  strode  along  the  silent  alleys,  care- 
less and  free  as  though  he  had  no  cause  for  fear,  till  he 
disappeared  in  the  dark  wood;  and  then  I  sat  down  at  the 
door  to  think  over  our  interview.  Never  had  my  heart  felt 
more  depressed.  My  own  weakness  in  having  ever  ad- 
mitted the  intimacy  of  men  whose  dangerous  designs  were 
apparent  had  totally  undermined  the  strong  principle  of 
rectitude  I  should  have  relied  upon  in  such  a  trial,  and  on 
which  I  could  have  thrown  myself  for  support.  What  had 
I  to  guide  me  after  all,  save  my  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Bonaparte  himself?  The  prejudices  of  education,  the 
leanings  of  family  opinion,  the  inclinations  of  friends, 
exist  not  for  the  alien.  He  has  to  choose  his  allegiance; 
it  is  not  born  with  him.  His  loyalty  is  not  the  growth  of 
a  hundred  different  sympathies,  that  have  twined  round 
his  heart  in  childhood  and  grown  with  him  to  manhood; 
speaking  of  home  and  infancy,  of  his  own  native  streams 
and  mountains,  of  a  land  that  was  his  father's.  No !  with 
him  it  is  not  a  conviction, —  it  is  but  a  feeling. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  my  reverie ;  and  as  I  arose  and 
strolled  out  into  the  park,  it  was  with  a  deeply-uttered  vow 
to  be  true  to  him  and  his  fortunes  whose  name  first  lit  the 
spark  of  ambition  in  my  heart,  and  through  weal  or  woe  to 
devote  myself  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE   CHATEAU. 

The  same  day  that  De  Beauvais  left  me,  the  Court  took 
its  departure  from  Versailles.  A  sudden  resolution  of  the 
Consul  to  visit  the  camp  at  Boulogne,  where  he  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  Madame  Bonaparte,  was  announced  as  the 
reason  for  this  change ;  while  a  dark  rumor  ran  that  some 
detected  scheme  for  his  assassination  had  induced  his 
friends  to  advise  this  step.  Certain  it  was,  the  prepara- 
tions were  made  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  after  the  despatch  had  arrived  from  Paris,  the 
Court  was  on  its  way  back  to  the  capital. 

It  was  not  without  a  sense  of  sadness  that  I  watched  the 
equipages  as  they  rolled  one  by  one  from  beneath  the  deep 
colonnade,  and  traversed  the  wide  terrace,  to  disappear  in 
the  recesses  of  the  dark  forest.  I  strained  my  eyes  to 
catch  even  a  passing  look  at  one  who  to  me  had  made  every 
walk  and  every  alley  a  thing  to  love.  But  I  could  not  see 
her;  and  the  last  roll  of  the  retiring  wheels  died  away  in 
the  distance  without  one  friendly  voice  to  say  adieu,  one 
smile  at  parting. 

Though  I  had  not  participated  in  the  festivities  of  the 
chateau,  nor  even  been  noticed  by  any  of  the  guests,  the 
absence  of  its  gay  world,  the  glitter  of  its  brilliant  cortege, 
the  neighing  steeds  in  all  their  bright  panoply,  the  clank 
of  military  music,  the  gorgeously  dressed  ladies  who  strolled 
along  its  terraced  walks,  made  the  solitude  that  followed 
appear  dark  and  desolate  indeed;  and  now,  as  I  walked 
the  park,  whose  avenues  at  noonday  were  silent  as  at  raid- 
night,  the  desertion  imparted  a  melancholy  feeling  to  my 
heart  I  could  not  explain.  How  often  had  I  stopped  be- 
neath that  balcony,  striving  to  distinguish  the  soft  tones 
of  one  gentle  voice  amid  the  buzz  of  conversation !  How 
had  I  watched  the  crowded  promenade  every  evening  upon 
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the  terrace,  to  see  one  figure  there  among  the  rest!  and 
when  my  eye  had  fallen  upon  her,  how  has  it  followed  and 
traced  her  as  she  went!  And  now  I  frequented  each  spot 
where  I  had  ever  seen  her,  —  pacing  at  sunset  the  very 
walk  she  used  to  take,  dwelling  on  each  word  she  ever 
spoke  to  me.  The  chateau,  too,  of  which  before  I  had  not 
passed  the  door,  I  now  revisited  again  and  again,  lingering 
in  each  room  where  I  thought  she  had  been,  and  even  rest- 
ing on  the  chairs,  and  calling  up  before  me  her  image  as 
though  present. 

Thus  passed  over  weeks  and  months.  The  summer 
glided  into  the  mellow  autumn,  and  the  autumn  itself 
grew  cold  and  chill,  with  grayish  skies  and  sighing  winds 
that  swept  the  leaves  along  the  dark  walks  and  moaned 
sadly  among  the  tall  beech-trees.  The  still,  calm  waters 
of  the  little  lake,  that  reflected  the  bright  foliage  and  the 
deep  blue  sky  motionless  as  in  a  mirror,  was  now  ruffled 
by  the  passing  breeze,  and  surged  with  a  low,  sad  sound 
against  its  rocky  sides ;  and  as  I  watched  these  changes,  I 
sorrowed  less  for  the  departing  season  than  that  every 
trace  of  her  I  loved  was  fading  from  before  me.  The  bare 
and  skeleton  branches  now  threw  their  gaunt  shadows 
where  I  had  seen  her  walk  at  noonday  enveloped  in  deep 
shade.  Dark,  watery  clouds  were  hurrying  across  the 
surface  of  the  stream  where  T  had  seen  her  fair  form  mir- 
rored. The  cold  winds  of  coming  winter  swept  along  the 
princely  terrace  where  not  a  zephyr  rustled  her  dress  as 
she  moved.  And  somehow,  I  could  not  help  connecting 
these  changes  with  my  own  sensations,  and  feeling  that  a 
gloomy  winter  was  approaching  to  ray  own  most  cherished 
hopes. 

Months  passed  over  with  me  thus,  in  which,  save  on  my 
round  of  duty,  I  never  spoke  to  any  one.  D'Ervan  did 
not  return  as  he  promised, — a  circumstance  which,  with 
all  my  solitude,  T  sincerely  rejoiced  at.  And  of  De  Beau- 
vais  I  heard  nothing;  and  yet,  on  one  account,  I  could 
have  wished  much  to  learn  where  he  was.  Unhappily,  in 
the  excitement  of  the  morning  I  last  saw  him,  he  forgot  on 
the  table  at  my  quarters  the  commission  of  colonel  by 
which  he   had  endeavored  to  tempt  my   ambition,    and 
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which  I  never  noticed  till  several  hours  after  his  depart- 
ure. Unwilling  to  destroy,  and  yet  fearful  of  retaining  it 
in  my  possession,  I  knew  not  well  what  to  do,  and  had 
locked  it  up  in  my  writing-desk,  anxiously  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  forward  it  to  him.  None  such,  however, 
presented  itself,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  from  him  from  the 
hour  he  left  me. 

The  unbroken  solitude  in  which  I  lived  disposed  me  to 
study,  and  T  resumed  the  course  which  in  earlier  days  had 
afforded  me  so  much  interest  and  amusement ;  and  by  this, 
not  only  was  my  mind  drawn  off  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  painful  circumstances  of  my  own  loneliness,  but 
gradually  my  former  ardor  for  military  distinction  came 
back  in  all  its  force.  And  thus  did  I  learn,  for  the  first 
time,  how  many  of  the  griefs  that  our  brains  beget  find 
their  remedies  in  the  source  they  spring  from,  —  the  exer- 
cise of  the  intellect  being  like  that  of  the  body,  an  essen- 
tial to  a  healthy  state  of  thinking  and  feeling.  Each  day 
imparted  fresh  energy  to  me  in  the  path  I  followed ;  and 
in  these  solitary  hours  I  made  those  acquisitions  in  know- 
ledge which  in  after  life  were  to  render  me  the  most  im- 
portant services,  and  prepare  me  for  the  contingencies  of  a 
soldier's  career. 

While  thus  engaged,  time  rolled  over,  and  already  the 
dark  and  gloomy  month  of  January  set  in  with  clouded 
skies  and  nights  of  storm  and  rain.  Everything  wore  its 
most  cheerless  aspect.  Not  only  were  the  trees  leafless 
and  bare,  the  roads  broken  up  and  fissured  with  streams  of 
water,  but  the  neglected  look  of  the  ch§,teau  itself  bespoke 
the  sad  and  gloomy  season.  The  closed  shutters,  the 
closely  barred  doors,  the  statues  covered  up  with  mats  to 
protect  them  from  the  weather,  the  conservatories  de- 
spoiled of  all  their  gay  habitants,  betrayed  that  the  time 
was  passed  when  in  the  warm  air  of  sunset  happy  groups 
wandered  hither  and  thither,  inhaling  the  rich  odors  of  the 
flowers  and  gazing  on  the  brilliant  landscape. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  at  night.  The  storm  that 
usually  began  each  evening  at  the  same  hour  was  already 
stirring  in  fitful  gusts  among  the  bare  branches  of  the 
trees,  or  sending  a  sudden  plash  of  rain  against  the  win- 
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dows,  when,  as  I  drew  closer  to  my  fire,  and  was  preparing 
to  enjoy  myself  for  the  evening  over  my  book,  I  heard  the 
regular  tramping  sound  of  a  cavalry  horse  approaching 
along  the  terrace;  the  jingle  of  the  accoutrements  was  a 
noise  I  could  not  mistake.  I  arose,  but  before  I  reached 
the  door  I  heard  a  deep  voice  call  out,  — 
"The  Sous-Lieutenant  Burke;  a  despatch  from  Paris." 
I  took  the  paper,  which  was  sealed  and  folded  in  the 
most  formal  manner,  and  returning  to  the  room,  opened  it. 
The  contents  ran  thus :  -r- 

Sous- Lieutenant :  On  receipt  of  this  you  are  commanded  to  Rtation 
four  dragoons  of  your  party,  with  a  corporal,  on  the  road  leading 
from  Chaillot  to  Versailles,  who  shall  detain  all  persons  passing  that 
way  unable  to  account  satisfactorily  for  their  presence.  You  will 
also  station  a  picket  of  two  dragoons  at  the  cross-road  from  the  Trou 
to  St.  Cloud  for  the  like  purpose.  The  remainder  of  your  party  to 
be  under  arms  during  the  night,  and  if  requisite,  at  the  disposal  of 
Captain  Lepelletier.  For  the  execution  of  which,  the  present  order 
will  be  your  responsibility. 

(Signed)  Savary, 

Colonel  de  Gendarmerie  d'^lite. 

Given  at  the  Tuileries,  January  14,  1804. 

"So,"  thought  I,  "there  is,  then,  something  astir  after 
all.  These  precautions  all  indicate  minute  and  accurate 
information;  and  now  to  perform  my  part."  Just  at  that 
instant  I  perceived  at  my  feet  a  small  note,  which  appar- 
ently had  fallen  from  the  envelope  as  I  opened  it.  I  took 
it  up.  It  was  addressed:  "Sous-Lieutenant  Burke,"  with 
the  words  "  in  haste  "  written  in  the  corner.  Tearing  it 
open  at  once,  I  read  the  following:  — 

All  is  discovered  ;  Pichegni  arrested  ;  Moreau  at  the  Temple.  A 
party  have  left  this  to  capture  the  others  at  the  Chateau  d*Ancre  ; 
they  cannot  be  there  l)efore  midnight;  you  may  then  yet  be  in  time 
to  save  H.  de  B.,  who  is  among  them.     Not  an  instant  must  be  lost. 

There  was  no  signature  to  this  strange  epistle,  but  I 
knew  at  once  from  whom  it  came.  Marie  alone  could  ven- 
ture on  such  a  step  to  save  her  lover.  My  own  determina- 
tion was  taken  at  once;  should  my  head  be  on  it,  I  'd  do 
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her  bidding.  While  I  sent  for  the  sergeant  to  give  him 
the  orders  of  the  colonel,  I  directed  my  servant  to  bring 
round  my  horse  to  the  door  as  lightly  equipped  as  possible, 
and,  save  the  holsters,  nothing  of  his  usual  accoutrements. 
Meanwhile  I  prepared  myself  for  the  road  by  loading  my 
pistols  and  fastening  on  my  sword.  The  commission,  too, 
which  De  Beauvais  had  left  behind,  I  did  not  forget,  but 
taking  it  from  my  desk,  I  placed  it  safely  in  my  bosom. 
Nor  was  the  brief  billet  omitted,  which,  having  read  and 
re-read,  I  placed  in  the  lining  of  my  cap  for  safety.  One 
difficulty  still  presented  itself:  where  was  the  chateau, 
and  how  in  the  darkness  of  a  winter's  night  should  I  find 
it?  I  just  then  remembered  that  my  troop  sergeant,  a 
sharp,  intelligent  fellow,  had  been  for  some  weeks  past 
engaged  in  procuring  forage  about  the  neighborhood,  for 
several  miles  round.  I  sent  for  him  at  once  and  asked  him 
if  he  knew  it. 

"  Yes,  lieutenant ;  perfectly.  It  was  an  old  seigneurie 
once ;  and  though  much  dismantled,  has  a  look  of  respecta- 
bility still  about  it.  I  've  often  been  there  to  buy  corn; 
but  the  gruff  old  farmer,  they  say,  hates  the  military,  and 
it 's  not  easy  to  get  him  to  deal  with  us  at  all." 

"  What 's  the  distance  from  here  ?  " 

"  Two  leagues  and  a  half,  almost  three ;  indeed  you  may 
count  it  as  much,  the  road  is  so  bad." 

"Now  then  for  the  way.  Describe  it;  be  as  brief  as  you 
can." 

"  You  know  the  cross  on  the  high  road  beyond  Ypres  ?  " 

"I  do.     Proceed." 

"Passing  the  cross  and  the  little  shrine,  go  forward  for 
a  mile  or  something  more,  till  you  come  to  a  small  cabaret 
on  the  roadside,  at  the  end  of  which  you  '11  find  a  '  cherain 
de  traverse, '  a  clay  road,  which  will  lead  you  up  the  fields 
about  half  a  league  to  a  large  pond  where  they  water  the 
cattle;  cross  this,  and  continue  till  you  see  the  lights  of  a 
village  to  your  left;  the  barking  of  the  dogs  will  guide 
you  if  the  lights  be  out;  don't  enter  the  village,  but  go  on 
till  you  meet  an  old  gateway  covered  with  ivy,  —  enter 
there,  and  you  are  in  the  avenue  o€  the  ch§,teau.  The  high 
road  is  full  five  leagues  about,  but  you  '11  easily  find  this 
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some  material  evidence  of  their  Church's  benevolence :  now 
arming  them  against  the  arrows  of  the  world ;  now  render- 
ing them  grateful  for  benefits  received;  now  taxing  their 
selfishness  by  sacrifices  which  elevate  them  in  their  own 
esteem;  now  comforting  them  by  examples  which  make 
them  proud  of  their  afflictions.  It  is  this  direct  appeal 
from  the  human  heart  to  the  hourly  consolations  of  religion 
that  forms  the  stronghold  of  belief  in  Catholic  countries. 

These  thoughts  were  passing  through  my  mind  long 
after  I  left  the  little  shrine  behind  me.  "So,"  said  I, 
"here  must  be  the  cabaret  the  sergeant  spoke  of,"  as  I 
heard  the  sound  of  a  voice  issuing  from  a  small  house  on 
the  roadside.  For  a  second  or  two  I  hesitated  whether  I 
should  not  dismount  and  ask  the  way;  but  a  moment's 
consideration  satisfied  me  it  were  better  to  risk  nothing  by 
delay,. and  cautiously  advancing,  I  heard  by  the  sound  of 
my  horse's  feet  that  we  had  left  the  highroad,  and  were 
now  on  the  clay  path  I  looked  for. 

Again  I  dashed  onward  at  a  gallop,  my  powerful  horse 
splashing  through  the  deep  ground,  or  striding  boldly 
across  the  heavy  furrows;  now  breasting  some  steep  and 
rugged  ascent  where  the  torn-up  way  gave  passage  to  a 
swollen  rivulet;  now  plunging  down  into  some  valley 
where  the  darkness  seemed  thicker  and  more  impenetrable 
still.  At  last  I  could  see,  far  down  beneath  me,  the 
twinkling  light  of  the  village,  and  began  to  deliberate 
with  myself  at  what  point  I  should  turn  off  leftwards. 
Each  moment  the  path  seemed  to  lead  me  in  the  direction 
of  the  light,  while  I  felt  that  my  road  led  straight  on- 
wards. I  drew  my  rein  to  deliberate  what  course  I  should 
take,  when  directly  in  front  of  me  I  thought  I  could  detect 
the  clank  of  a  sabre  flapping  against  the  flank  of  a  horse. 
I  lowered  my  head  on  a  level  with  my  horse's  main,  and 
could  now  distinctly  hear  the  sound  I  suspected;  and  more 
still,  the  deep  tones  of  a  soldier's  voice  interrogating  some 
one,  who  by  the  jyatois  of  his  answer  I  guessed  to  be  a 
peasant. 

"  You  are  certain,  then,  we  have  not  come  wrong  ?  "  said 
the  horseman. 

"Ah!  I  know  the  way  too  well  for  that,  — travelling  it 
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daylight  and  dark  since  I  was  a  boy.  I  was  born  in  the 
village  below.  We  shall  soon  reach  the  little  wooden 
bridge,  and  then,  turning  to  the  left,  beside  Martin 
Guichard's  —  " 

"  What  care  I  for  all  that  ? "  interrupted  the  other, 
roughly.  "  How  far  are  we  now  from  the  chateau  ?  Is  it 
still  a  league  off?" 

"Farbleu/  no,  nor  the  half  of  it.  When  you  rise  the 
hill  yonder,  you'll  see  a  light, — they  always  have  one 
burning  in  the  tourelle  there,  — and  that 's  the  ch&teau." 

"Thank  Heaven  for  that!"  muttered  I.  "And  now 
only  let  me  pass  them,  and  all  is  safe." 

The  figures  before  me,  whom  I  could  now  dimly  trace  in 
the  darkness,  were  descending  step  by  step  a  rugged  and 
narrow  path,  where  a  tall  hedge  formed  a  wall  on  either 
side.  To  get  before  them  here,  therefore,  was  out  of  the 
question;  my  only  chance  was  by  a  detour  through  the 
fields  to  come  down  upon  the  village,  and  if  possible  gain 
the  bridge  he  spoke  of  before  them.  Quick  as  the  thought, 
I  turned  from  the  deep  road  to  the  still  deeper  earth  of  the 
ploughed  field  beside  it.  My  horse,  a  strong  and  powerful 
Norman,  needed  but  the  slightest  movement  of  the  hand 
to  plunge  hotly  on.  My  eyes  bent  upon  the  twinkle  of  the 
few  lights  that  still  marked  the  little  hamlet,  I  rode  fear- 
lessly forward,  —  now  tearing  madly  through  some  low 
osier  fence;  now  slipping  in  the  wet  and  plashy  soil, 
where  each  stride  threatened  to  bring  us  both  to  the  earth. 
The  descent  became  soon  almost  precipitous ;  but  the  deep 
ground  gave  a  footing,  and  I  never  slackened  my  speed. 
At  length,  with  a  crashing  sound,  I  found  that  we  had 
burst  the  little  enclosure  of  some  village  garden,  and  could 
dimly  tnice  the  outline  of  a  cottage  at  some  distance  in 
front.  Dismounting  now,  I  felt  my  way  cautiously  for  the 
path  that  usually  conducts  at  the  end  of  the  cabin  to  the 
garden.  This  I  soon  made  out,  and  the  next  minute  was 
in  the  street.  Happily,  the  storm,  which  raged  still  as 
violently  as  before,  suffered  no  one  to  be  without  doors, 
and  save  the  rare  glimmer  of  a  light,  all  was  sunk  in 
darkness. 

I  walked  on  beside  my  horse  for  some  minutes,  and  at 
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last  I  heard  the  rushing  sound  of  a  swollen  river  as  it  tore 
along  in  its  narrow  bed ;  and  approaching  step  by  step  dis- 
covered the  little  bridge,  which  simply  consisted  of  two 
planks,  unprotected  by  any  railing  at  either  side.  With 
a  little  difficulty  I  succeeded  in  leading  my  horse  across, 
and  was  just  about  to  mount,  when  the  sound  of  the 
trooper's  voice  from  the  village  street  again  reached  me. 

A  sudden  thought  flashed  through  my  mind.  Each  mo- 
ment might  now  be  precious;  and  stooping  down,  I  lifted 
the  end  of  the  plank  and  sent  it  with  a  crash  into  the 
stream;  the  other  soon  followed  it,  and  before  I  was  in 
my  saddle  again  the  torrent  was  carrying  them  along  amid 
the  rocks  of  the  stream. 

"Here  is  a  misfortune,"  cried  the  peasant,  in  a  tone  of 
misery;  "the  bridge  has  been  carried  away  by  the  flood." 

"  Tonnerre  de  del  /  and  is  there  no  other  way  across  ? " 
said  the  dragoon,  in  a  voice  of  passion. 

I  waited  not  to  hear  more,  but  giving  the  spur  to  my 
horse,  dashed  up  the  steep  bank,  and  the  next  moment  saw 
the  light  of  the  chateau, — for  such  I  guessed  to  be  a 
bright  star  that  twinkled  at  a  distance.  "  Speed  now  will 
do  it,"  said  I,  and  put  my  strong  Norman  to  his  utmost. 
The  wind  tore  past  me  scarce  faster  than  I  went,  while  the 
beating  rain  came  round  me.  The  footway  soon  altered, 
and  I  found  that  we  were  crossing  a  smooth  turf  like  a 
lawn.  "Ha!  this  is  the  old  gate,"  thought  I,  as  a  tall 
archway,  overhung  with  ivy  and  closed  by  a  strong  door, 
opposed  farther  progress.  I  beat  loudly  against  it  with 
the  heavy  handle  of  my  whip,  but  to  no  purpose;  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  storm  drowned  all  such  sounds.  I 
dismounted  and  endeavored  to  make  myself  heard  by 
knocking  with  a  large  stone.  I  shouted,  I  cried  aloud, 
but  all  in  vain.  My  terror  increased  every  instant.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  The  dragoon  might  arrive  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  then  1  myself  must  share  the  ruin  of  the  others. 
Maddened  by  the  emergency  that  each  moment  grew  more 
pressing,  I  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  following  the  di- 
rection of  the  wall,  rode  round  to  the  other  side  of  the 
chateau,  seeking  some  open  spot,  some  break  whereby  to 
enter. 
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a  Toioe  half  stifled  with  sobs.     "  ^ou  have  run  all  this 
danger  for  my  sake?" 

I  did  not  dare  to  take  the  merit  of  ao  act  I  bad  no  claim 
to,  still  less  to  speak  of  her  for  whose  sake  I  risked  my 
life,  and  leaned  on  him  without  speaking,  as  he  led  me 
within  the  porch. 


"  Sit  down  here  for  a  moment,  —  but  one  moment, "  said 
he,  in  a  whisper,  "and  I  '11  return  to  you," 

I  sat  down  upon  a  bench,  and  looked  about  me.  The 
place  had  all  the  evidence  of  being  one  of  consequence  in 
former  days.  The  walls,  wainscoteil  in  dark  walnut  wood, 
■were  adorned  with  grotesque  carvinj-s  of  hunting  scenes 
and  instruments  of  venery.  The  ceiling,  in  the  same  taste, 
displayed  trophies  of  weapons,  intermingled  with  different 
emblems  of  the  rkasne ;  while  in  the  centre,  and  enclosed 
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within  a  garter,  were  the  royal  arms  of  the  Bourbons,  — 
the  gilding  that  once  shone  on  them  was  tarnished  and 
faded;  the  fleurs-de-llsj  too,  were  broken  and  dilapidated; 
while  but  a  stray  letter  of  the  proud  motto  remained,  as 
if  not  willing  to  survive  the  downfall  of  those  on  whom  it 
was  now  less  a  boast  than  a  sarcasm. 

As  I  sat  thus,  the  wide  hall  was  gradually  filled  with 
men,  whose  anxious  and  excited  faces  betokened  the  fears 
my  presence  had  excited,  while  not  one  ventured  to  speak 
or  address  a  word  to  me.  Most  of  them  were  armed  with 
cutlasses,  and  some  carried  pistols  in  belts  round  their 
waists;  while  others  had  rude  pikes,  whose  coarse  fashion 
betokened  the  handiwork  of  a  village  smith.  They  stood 
in  a  semicircle  round  me;  and  while  their  eyes  were 
riveted  upon  me  with  an  expression  of  most  piercing  inter- 
est, not  a  syllable  was  spoken.  Suddenly  a  door  was 
opened  at  the  end  of  a  corridor,  and  £>e  Beauvais  called 
out,  — 

"This  way,  Burke;  come  this  way  ! " 
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Before  I  had  time  to  collect  myself,  I  was  hurried  on 
by  De  Beauvais  into  a  room,  when  the  moment  I  had  en- 
tered the  door  was  closed  and  locked  behind  me.  By  the 
light  of  a  coarse  and  rudely  formed  chandelier  that  occu- 
pied the  middle  of  a  table,  I  saw  a  party  of  near  a  dozen 
persons  who  sat  around  it,  — the  head  of  the  board  being 
filled  by  one  whose  singular  appearance  attracted  all  my 
attention.  He  was  a  man  of  enormous  breadth  of  chest 
and  shoulders,  with  a  lofty  massive  head,  on  either  side  of 
which  a  quantity  of  red  hair  fell  in  profusion ;  a  beard  of 
the  same  color  descended  far  on  his  bosom,  which,  with  his 
overhanging  eyebrows,  imparted  a  most  savage  and  fero- 
cious expression  to  features  which  of  themselves  were 
harsh  and  repulsive.  Though  he  wore  a  blouse  in  peasant 
fashion,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  not  of  the  lower 
walk  of  society.  Across  his  brawny  chest  a  broad  belt  of 
black  leather  passed,  to  support  a  strong  straight  sword, 
the  heavy  hilt  of  which  'J)eeped  above  the  arm  of  his  chair. 
A  pair  of  handsomely-mounted  pistols  lay  before  him  on 
the  table;  and  the  carved  handle  of  a  poniard  could  be 
seen  projecting  slightly  from  the  breast-pocket  of  his  vest. 
Of  the  rest  who  were  about  him  I  had  but  time  to  perceive 
that  they  were  peasants ;  but  all  were  armed,  and  most  of 
them  wearing  a  knot  of  white  ribbon  at  the  breast  of  their 
blouses. 

Every  eye  was  turned  towards  me,  as  I  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  table  astonished  and  speechless  —  while  De  Beauvais, 
quitting  my  arm,  hastened  to  the  large  man's  side,  and 
whispered  some  words  in  his  ear.  He  rose  slowly  from 
his  chair,  and  in  a  moment  each  face  was  turned  to  him. 
Speaking  in  a  deep  guttural  tone,  he  addressed  them  for 
some  minutes  in  a  patois  of  which  I  was  totally  ignorant; 
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swunl  in  bis  hao'l.  un1->rkr>)  thr  •{■■■r.  Tb^  j-vu^  « 
out  wua  full  of  dinxfl  )iea*u)U.  silnit  jikI  wAbLl^i  t 
outumaiMls.  A  f«w  wi-rtU  to  the  fi>riu<-r  ^fw  » 
■ilflicit-iit  tu  (Mtivi  V  i1h-iu,  ai»i  tlifir  auiivt'T  *u  t -: 
tbat  iiuule  tli«  wiilla  fiii^. 

Tbe  L-tiirf  uiivol  r4{>i<liy  fnun  jiUi-v  ti>  pljiv  Uir':.*:^ 
rrowiU.   wkii  at  liia   l>i-lilittK  l>r<>kc   iiit>i  lart;"*    v 
llifiii  •NV'U[tit^l  iliii>r«j.\«  whf-li  riitilxlnl  itir  ii^:;. 
knelt  down  U>  suRt-r  w>uic  (••  tin*  siHivr  tli-.r  l-o 
wrn*  two  posted,  umrd  with  luti'lirt*.  At  llic  trn  <r.;r 
iUelf;  mill   six  ot  tlif    moat   ili-t*-ruii>Al-l>>-kiDj  s'r 
diB|>utc  the  |u»!iA^  with  tl»'ir  niiiok>-t'>.      >U'^  ■!< 
i)iH{H»iitii>n   of  tli<'   fi>r>'i-,   wli>-»   »uil-i>-iii>    tt>'  1.^:.'. 
(■xtiiti;uiHlit^l,  and  all  Irlt  in  mut  iur'*ii>-*<.     Tv 
liivutliii>i;  of  thfir  uixiiitu  )irf;ut»  ^Iuhp  nijtk^i  tii-  ; 
«•»(■>■;   wli<-n   without  iha-r-i  (far*  wwiid-i  of  ■Ir:!'-  .-t>; 
di>-d  itwa}'.   JUitl  the  nt'Tlu  alone   wu  hejrd. 

Aa  for  iiic,  I  luuniil  iUMin^t  a  •l<>or«  jv.  ui\  xt-i.*  ■ 
on  my  l-™.tii,  mv  h*-:i.|  Mink,  whih-  I  V'O"!  :  ■'  : 
the  iinly  fxit  I  cinild  •••«•  lo  my  iluh<>ti<>r. 

Tlii-n-  tt:i-i  :i  ti-rriltl'-  |muw,  — th.-  vt-ry  h  irri  k:.-  •■ 
til  ftUitf  il!«  viiih'ii.-.-.  ami  only  th<>  lir.tv\  r^m  >  .- 
n-4  it  f'll  III  lorri-ur*. — whcu,  with  a  l<>u  1  iti*:..  t  • 
iTi  fn.nl  «,iH  i.ur^t  oj-'ii.  and  f-*ll  »uh  .»  Inn.-  ■- 
H-T.  Not  :t  Wont  fr-in  th<w  wilhm.  n--:  .t  :  : 
tr-tyil  tlii-ir  [t- •..•nri-;  whilf  th>-  »Ki*]-r<'l  •  :■• 
jKirtv  Willi. -lit   --iiMn-.'.l  tlmt  thp  •■iifuiv  ojo  tti-t«-. 
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hall,  when  a  deep  low  voice  within  uttered  the  one  word, 
"  Now  !  '*  —  and  quick,  as  if  by  his  breath  the  powder  had 
been  ignited,  a  volley  rang  out,  pattering  like  hail  on  the 
steel  breastplates  and  through  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
A  mingled  shout  of  rage  and  agony  rose  from  those  with- 
out, and  without  waiting  for  a  command,  they  rushed 
onward. 

The  peasants,  who  had  not  time  to  reload  their  pieces, 
clubbed  them  in  their  strong  hands,  and  laid  wildly  about 
them.  The  fight  was  now  hand  to  hand;  for,  narrow  as 
was  the  doorway,  some  three  or  four  dragoons  pressed 
every  moment  in,  and  gradually  the  hall  became  a  dense 
mass  of  indiscriminate  combatants.  The  large  man  fought 
like  one  possessed,  and  cleft  his  way  towards  the  entrance 
with  a  long  straight  dagger,  as  if  regardless  of  friends  or 
foes.  "  X  moi !  a  moi !  "  cried  a  tall  and  powerful  man,  as 
he  sprang  at  his  throat;  "this  is  he  !"  The  words  were 
his  last,  as,  stabbed  to  the  very  heart,  he  sprang  backward 
in  his  death-agony ;  but  at  the  moment  a  perfect  shower  of 
bullets  rattled  around  the  large  man,  one  of  which  alone 
took  effect  in  his  shoulder.  Still  he  strove  onwards,  and 
at  last,  with  a  spring  like  a  savage  tiger,  he  lowered  his 
head,  and  bounded  clean  out  into  the  court.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  his  foot  touched  the  wet  grass,  when  he 
slipped  forward,  and  fell  heavily  on  his  back.  A  dozen 
swords  flashed  above  him  as  he  lay,  and  only  by  the  most 
immense  efforts  of  the  officer  was  he  spared  death  in  a 
hundred  wounds. 

The  defeat  of  their  leader  seemed  to  subdue  all  the  dar- 
ing courage  of  his  party ;  the  few  who  were  able  to  escape 
dashed  hither  and  thither,  through  passages  and  door- 
ways they  were  well  acquainted  with;  while  the  flagged 
floor  was  bathed  in  blood  from  the  rest,  as  they  lay  in 
mangled  and  frightful  forms,  dead  and  dying  on  every 
side. 

Like  one  in  some  dreadful  dream,  I  stood  spectator  of 
this  savage  strife,  wishing  that  some  stray  bullet  had  found 
my  heart,  yet  ashamed  to  die  with  such  a  stain  upon  my 
honor.  I  crossed  my  arms  before  my  breast,  and  waited 
for  my  doom.     Two  gendarmes  passed  quickly  to  and  fro 
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with  Uifl--*.  •-i.j:i.::.:n,'  tli'  tMf*  mn  '.  ..*-    :  ;a»  i 

Wrrr  Rtill    liHy  U>  h\r.  mht^   k-j^i-ti;!    o-  ■■;  t:^i   ; 

(ml,  a*  h*"  ^OxbI  !••(•. iv  :u-.  — 

'•  Wliat'ii  tliH  ?     An  i*.  .T  <■!  Lu.^ir*  t-i*  :' 
Tlw  fsi'UiiiatKiii   lin>u;;Lt  au   oflM^r   t..  xitr  .  .<.  « 

bolrliiiK  :i  l.iitti-rii  to  niv  (-uv.  Mi-i  ii';i-  kit.  — 
"IliiW  in  tlili,  mt  '.'  Iiitw  tauir  j..u  Lrrr  '" 
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"  I  hope,  sir, "  said  I,  addressing  the  young  man,  whose 
arm  was  bleeding  profusely  from  a  sabre  wound, —  "I  hope, 
sir,  your  wound  may  not  be  of  consequence." 

He  looked  up  suddenly,  and  while  a  smile  of  the  most 
insulting  sarcasm  curled  his  bloodless  lip,  answered,  — 

"1  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  sympathy;  but  you  must 
forgive  me,  if  one  of  these  days  I  cannot  bandy  consola- 
tions with  you." 

"You  are  right,  Lieutenant,"  said  a  dragoon,  who  lay 
bleeding  from  a  dreadful  cut  in  the  forehead ;  "I'd  not 
exchange  places  with  him  q^yself  this  minute  for  all  his 
epaulettes." 

With  an  overwhelming  sense  of  my  own  degraded  posi- 
tion, when  to  such  taunts  as  these  I  dared  not  reply,  I 
stood  mute  and  confounded. 

Meantime  the  soldiers  were  engaged  in  collecting  to- 
gether the  scattered  weapons,  fastening  the  wrists  of  the 
prisoners  with  cords,  and  ransacking  the  house  for  such 
proofs  of  the  conspiracy  as  might  criminate  others  at  a 
distance.  By  the  time  these  operations  were  concluded, 
the  day  began  to  break,  and  I  could  distinguish  in  the 
courtyard  several  large  covered  carts  or  charrettes  destined 
to  convey  the  prisoners.  One  of  these  was  given  up  en- 
tirely to  the  chief,  who,  although  only  slightly  wounded, 
would  never  assist  himself  in  the  least,  but  lay  a  heavy, 
inert  mass,  suffering  the  others  to  lift  him  and  place  him 
in  the  cart.  Such  as  were  too  badly  wounded  to  be  moved 
were  placed  in  a  room  in  the  chS,teau,  a  guard  being  left 
over  them. 

A  sergeant  of  the  gendarmerie  now  approached  me  as  I 
stood,  and  commenced,  without  a  word,  to  examine  me  for 
any  papers  or  documents  that  might  be  concealed  about  my 
person. 

"You  are  in  error,"  said  I,  quietly.  "I  have  nothing 
of  what  you  suspect." 

"Do  you  call  this  nothing?"  interrupted  he,  triumph- 
antly, as  he  drew  forth  the  parchment  commission  I  had 
placed  in  my  bosom,  and  forgot  to  restore  to  De  Beauvais. 
^^Parhleu!  you'd  have  had  a  better  memory  had  your 
plans  succeeded." 
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''Give  it  here/'  said  an  officer,  as  he  saw  the  sergeant 
devouring  the  document  with  his  eyes.  "Ah  ! "  cried  he, 
starting,  "he  was  playing  a  high  stake,  too.  Let  him  be 
closely  secured." 

While  the  orders  of  the  officer  were  being  followed  up, 
the  various  prisoners  were  secured  in  the  carts,  mounted 
dragoons  stationed  at  either  side,  their  carbines  held  un- 
slung  in  their  hands.  At  last  my  turn  came,  and  I  was 
ordered  to  mount  into  a  charrette  with  two  gendarmes, 
whose  orders  respecting  any  effort  at  escape  on  my  part 
were  pretty  clearly  indicated  by  the  position  of  two  pistols 
carried  at  either  side  of  me. 

A  day  of  heavy,  unremitting  rain,  without  any  wind  or 
storm,  succeeded  to  the  night  of  tempest.  Dark  inky 
clouds  lay  motionless  near  the  earth,  whose  surface  became 
blacker  by  the  shadow.  A  weighty  and  lowering  atmos- 
phere added  to  the  gloom  I  felt;  and  neither  in  my  heart 
within  nor  in  the  world  without  could  I  find  one  solitary 
consolation. 

At  first  I  dreaded  lest  my  companions  should  address 
me,  —  a  single  question  would  have  wrung  my  very  soul ; 
but  happily  they  maintained  a  rigid  silence,  nor  did  they 
even  speak  to  each  other  during  the  entire  journey.  At 
noon  we  halted  at  a  small  roadside  cabaret,  where  refresh- 
ments were  provided,  and  relays  of  horses  in  waiting, 
and  again  set  out  on  our  way.  The  day  was  declining 
when  we  reached  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  entered  the 
long  avenue  that  leads  to  the  Barriere  de  P^toile.  The 
heavy  wheels  moved  noiselessly  over  the  even  turf,  and, 
save  the  jingle  of  the  troopers'  equipments,  all  was  hushed. 
For  above  an  hour  we  had  proceeded  thus,  when  a  loud 
shout  in  front,  followed  by  a  pistol-shot,  and  then  three 
or  four  others  quickly  after  it,  halted  the  party;  and  I 
could  mark  througli  the  uncertain  light  the  mounted  fig- 
ures dashing  wildly  here  and  there,  and  plunging  into  the 
thickest  of  the  wood. 

"Look  to  the  prisoners,"  cried  an  officer,  as  he  galloped 
down  the  line;  and,  at  the  word,  every  man  seized  his 
carbine,  .and  held  himself  on  the  alert. 

Meanwhile  the  whole  cavalcade  was  lialted,  and  I  could 
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see  that  something  of  consequence  had  occurred  in  front, 
though  of  what  nature  I  could  not  even  guess.  At  last  a 
sergeant  of  the  gendarmes  rode  up  to  our  side  splashed  and 
heated. 

"  Has  he  escaped  ?  "  cried  one  of  the  men  beside  me. 

"Yes  !"  said  he,  with  an  oath,  "the  brigand  has  got 
away;  though  how  he  cut  the  cords  on  his  wrists,  or  by 
what  means  he  sprang  from  the  charrette  to  the  road,  the 
devil  must  answer.  Ha!  there  they  are  firing  away  after 
him.  The  only  use  of  their  powder  is  to  show  the  fellow 
where  they  are." 

"  I  would  not  change  places  with  our  captain  this  even- 
ing," cried  one  of  the  gendarmerie,  "Returning  to  Paris 
without  the  red  beard  —  " 

^^Ma  foiy  you're  not  wrong  there.  It  will  be  a  heavy 
reckoning  for  him  with  dark  Savary;  and  as  to  taking  a 
Breton  in  a  wood  — " 

The  word  to  march  interrupted  the  colloquy,  and  again 
we  moved  forward. 

By  some  strange  sympathy  I  cannot  account  for,  I  felt 
glad  that  the  chief  had  made  his  escape.  The  gallantry 
of  his  defence,  the  implicit  obedience  yielded  him  by  the 
others,  had  succeeded  in  establishing  an  interest  for  him 
in  my  mind;  and  the  very  last  act  of  daring  courage  by 
which  he  effected  his  liberty  increased  the  feeling.  By 
what  an  easy  transition,  too,  do  we  come  to  feel  for  those 
whose  fate  has  any  similarity  with  our  own!  The  very 
circumstance  of  common  misfortune  is  a  binding  link ;  and 
thus  I  was  not  without  an  anxious  hope  that  the  chief 
might  succeed  in  his  escape,  though,  had  I  known  his  in- 
trigue or  his  intentions,  such  interest  had  scarcely  found  a 
place  in  my  heart. 

Such  reflections  as  these  led  me  to  think  how  great  must 
be  the  charm  to  the  human  mind  of  overcoming  difficulty 
or  confronting  danger,  when  even  for  those  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  we  can  feel,  and  feel  warmly,  when  they 
stand  before  us  in  such  a  light  as  this.  Heroism  and  bra- 
very appeal  to  every  nature ;  and  bad  must  be  the  cause  in 
which  they  are  exerted,  before  we  can  venture  to  think  ili 
of  those  who  possess  them. 

VOL.  I.  —  22 
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The  lamps  wen>  lH>t;iii»ing  to  hr  lii;l>t'il  u  w«  m 
the  Barrii-n>,  outl  lialtitl  b>  (lennit  tb«  uAret  >  f  t-- ' 
tu  make  his  reiiurt  uf  who  we  wt-rv.  Thr  (i'r::i^'.t> 
Snislieil,  wv  (Ivtilttl  aloiiR  the  Ilouli-v:ir  1.  t'.'.  ■-. 
crowd,  Unit,  iiicrfaaitif;  tMch  tuoturut.  at  Lwt  uv^\.n 
entire  roail,  attil  iiiadf  our  iiruicrc^  »luw  u>i  .* 
While  the  curicwity  of  the  |ivo|il«  u*  cjt«b  mM  '■ 
prisoners  (leiiiamltil  all  the  viKilanre  <>t  thr  it-um* - 
vent  it,  a  Mil  ami  nnwt  .-i)>]iulliiiK  klilloi-^  fr-.*;- 
wholf  multitmlr,  aiitl  I  (*()ultl  hrar  a  aitrmut  ai  '.'Ij-- 
that  it  was  (ifiit-mU  )lon-au  atxl  ruLf^ni  •:■ 
takfii. 

At  length  wt>  lutlt^H),  ami  1  itniM  ••■*■  thai  Xi.^  '.■  - 
tharmtti  wiw  cntt-riri^'  a  lnw  an-hw.iy,  orrr  «hi  : 
sive  |Nirtviiltiij  hii»K.     The  >;l<xiiiiy  shailnw  <■!  ^  i^:> 
niaitii,  that  nidf  against  the  inky  sky,  li-«>'n>i   >^< 
wiitl,  and  soint-liiiw  tui-uml  l»  nit>  a'>  if  »-II  k;. 

"Tliis  is  tlie  Teui|ih-'.'"  saul  I  to  the  g,-v.  It.::.  ■ 
right 

A  i.r«i  w;w  th.-  n-i-ly.  and  a  half-.-xir.  .....    ■...  . 

secini-i)  til  Kay,  "In  that  wi'nl  you  haw  -.ji-i  >"■;:  ; 

.Vlmul  twii  y.trM  im-vniu!.  U>  tin-  tnn-   I  i-  ■    ■  - 

I  n-iiK-iiil-T  •■! v<-iiini;,  when  tftuniiii.'  if  :..   t  • 

wiilk  .iloii::  t!i-  Itimli'vanl,  !>tti]i]iiiik;  in  !r"!i;  . ;    ,  -. 
w.-.tth-r-1-..l.-i,  t...v..r.  th."  W..11.  hl.i.k  »:!■.  ,u- .   .- 
h.Tf  ;tti.l  th.r-  with  ii:irr<>w  wiiiih-WH,  .^r--'-  »!■. 
iron  Htaiirl.!.;.-  r  u.  trin-v.-r-.-lv.      A  ^\-tv.\  '.  -».      • 
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I  carriages  that  passed  the  drawbridge  at  the  dead  of 
;  of  strange  sounds  and  cries,  of  secret  executions, 
ven  of  tortures  that  were  inflicted  there.  Of  these 
bal  missions  a  corps  called  the  ''(jendarmes  d'lillite'' 
vulgarly  supposed  the  chosen  executors,  and  their 
3  looks  and  repulsive  exterior  gave  credibility  to  the 
se;  while  some  afiSirmed  that  the  Mameluke  guard 
)nsul  had  brought  with  him  from  Egypt  had  no  other 
on  than  the  murder  of  the  prisoners  confined  there, 
^le  thought  I  then  that  in  a  few  brief  months  I  should 
leneath  that  black  portcullis  a  prisoner.  Little  did  I 
pate,  as  I  wended  my  homeward  way,  my  heart  heavy 
ly  step  slow,  that  the  day  was  to  come  when  in  my 
)er8on  I  was  to  feel  the  sorrows  over  which  I  then 
for  others. 
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at  least,  all  who  are  not  au  secret,  —  and  I  have  to  felicitate 
tnonsienr  on  that  pleasure." 

"  How,  then  ?    I  am  not  a  prisoner  ?  " 

"  Ves,  parbleu  f  you  are  a  prisoner,  but  not  under  such 
beavy  imputation  as  to  be  confined  apart.  All  in  this 
qnarter  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  liberty:  live  together,  walk, 
obat,  read  the  papers,  and  have  an  easy  time  of  it.  But 
f ou  shall  judge  for  yourself;  come  along  with  me." 

In  a  strange  state  of  mingled  hope  and  fear  I  followed 
the  jailer  along  the  corridor,  and  across  a  paved  courtyard 
into  a  low  ball,  where  basins  and  other  requisites  for  a 


priwon  toilet  were  arranged  around  the  walls.  Passing 
through  thia,  we  ascended  a  narrow  stair,  and  finally  en- 
tKvd  M  lurgf,  well-lighted  room,  along  which  a  talile,  plen- 
tifully but  plainly  pro^-ided,  extended  the  entire  length. 
The  apartment  witt  crowded  with  persons  of  every  age,  and 
Kpptuvntly  «VMy  QOnditimiig^^  oonvcrsing  noisily  and 
sagrrly  togrtheri  mil  tri^^^^Bl  Uvin  seeming  rnsmint 
a  thoagh  « 
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side  with  ruddy-faced  peasants,  whose  long,  yellow  locks 
bespoke  them  of  Korman  blood;  hard,  weather-beaten 
sailors  from  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  talking  familiarly  with 
venerable  seigneurs  in  all  the  pomp  of  powder  and  a  queue; 
priests  with  shaven  crowns;  young  fellows,  whose  easy 
looks  of  unabashed  effrontery  betrayed  the  careless  Pari- 
sian,—  all  were  mingled  up  together,  and  yet  not  one  among 
the  number  did  I  see  whose  appearance  denoted  sorrow  for 
his  condition  or  anxiety  for  his  fate. 

The  various  circumstances  of  their  imprisonment,  the 
imputation  they  lay  under,  the  acts  of  which  they  were 
accused,  formed  the  topics  of  conversation,  in  common  with 
the  gossip  of  the  town,  the  news  of  the  theatres,  and  the 
movements  in  political  life.  Never  was  there  a  society 
with  less  restraint;  each  man  knew  his  neighbor's  history 
too  well  to  make  concealment  of  any  value,  and  frankness 
seemed  the  order  of  the  day.  While  I  was  initiating  my- 
self into  so  much  of  the  habit  of  the  place,  a  large,  flat, 
florid  personage,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  called 
out  to  me  for  my  name. 

"  The  governor  desires  to  have  your  name  and  rank  for 
his  list,"  said  my  neighbor  at  the  right  hand. 

Having  given  the  required  information,  I  could  not  help 
expressing  my  surprise  how,  in  the  presence  of  the  gover- 
nor of  the  prison,  they  ventured  to  speak  so  freely. 

"Ha,"  said  the  person  I  addressed,  "he  is  not  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Temple ;  that 's  merely  a  title  we  have  given 
him  among  ourselves.  The  office  is  held  always  by  the 
oldest  detenu.  Now  he  has  been  here  ten  months,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  about  a  fortnight  since.  The  abb^ 
yonder,  with  the  silk  scarf  round  his  waist,  will  be  his 
successor,  in  a  few  days." 

"  Indeed !  Then  he  will  be  at  liberty  so  soon.  I  thought 
he  seemed  in  excellent  spirits." 

"Not  much,  perhaps,  on  that  score,"  replied  he.  "His 
sentence  is  hard  labor  for  life  at  the  Bagne  de  Toulon." 

I  started  back  with  horror,  and  could  not  utter  a  word. 

"The  abb^,"  continued  my  informant,  "would  be  right 
happy  to  take  his  sentence.  But  the  governor  is  speaking 
to  you." 
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"Monsieur  le  sous-lieutenant,"  said  the  governor,  in  a 
deep,  solemn  accent,  "  I  have  the  honor  to  salute  you,  and 
bid  you  welcome  to  the  Temple,  in  the  name  of  my  re- 
spectable and  valued  friends  here  about  me.  We  rejoice 
to  possess  one  of  your  cloth  amongst  us.  The  last  was,  if 
I  remember  aright,  the  Capitaine  de  Lorme,  who  boasted  he 
could  hit  the  Consul  at  sixty  p^ces  with  a  pistol  bullet." 

^'Pardon,  governor,"  said  a  handsome  man  in  a  braided 
frock;  "we  had  Ducaisne  since." 

"So  we  had,  commandant,"  said  the  governor,  bowing 
politely,  "and  a  very  pleasant  fellow  he  was;  but  he  only 
stopped  one  night  here." 

"A  single  night,  I  remember  it  well,"  grunted  out  a 
thick-lipped,  rosy-faced  little  fellow  near  the  bottom  of  the 
table.  "You  '11  meet  him  soon,  governor;  he  'a  at  Toulon. 
Pray,  present  my  respects  — " 

"A  fine!  a  fine! "  shouted  a  dozen  voices  in  a  breath. 

"I  deny  it,  I  deny  it,"  replied  the  rosy-faced  man,  rising 
from  his  chair.  "  I  appeal  to  the  governor  if  I  am  not  in- 
nocent. I  ask  him  if  there  were  anything  which  could 
possibly  offend  his  feelings  in  my  allusion  to  Toulon, 
whither  for  the  benefit  of  his  precious  health  he  is  about 
to  repair." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  governor,  solemnly,  "you  are  fined 
three  francs.  I  always  preferred  Brest;  Toulon  is  not  to 
my  taste." 

"  Pay !  pay ! "  cried  out  the  others ;  while  a  pewter  dish, 
on  which  some  twenty  pieces  of  money  were  lying,  was 
passed  down  the  table. 

"And  to  resume,"  said  the  governor,  turning  towards 
me,  "the  secretary  will  wait  on  you  after  breakfast  to 
receive  the  fees  of  initiation,  and  such  information  as  you 
desire  to  afford  him  for  your  coming  amongst  us,  both  be- 
ing perfectly  discretionary  with  you.  He  who  desires  the 
privilege  of  our  amicable  reunion  soon  learns  the  condi- 
tions on  which  to  obtain  it.  The  enjoyments  of  our  exist- 
ence here  are  cheap  at  any  price.  Le  Pere  d'Oligny, 
yonder,  will  tell  you  life  is  short,  —  very  few  here  are 
likely  to  dispute  the  assertion,  and  perhaps  the  Abb^ 
Thomas  may  give  you  a  strong  hint  how  to  make  the  best 
of  it." 
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^^Parbleuj  governor!  you  forget  the  abb^  left  us  this 
morning." 

**Trae,  true;  how  my  memory  is  idling  me!  The  dear 
abb^  did  leave  us,  sure  enough." 

"  Where  for  ?  "  said  I,  in  a  whisper. 

''La  Plaine  de  GreneUe,"  said  the  person  beside  me,  in 
a  low  tone.     "He  was  guillotined  at  live  o'clock." 

A  sick  shudder  ran  through  me;  and  though  the  gover- 
nor continued  his  oration,  I  heard  not  a  word  he  spoke, 
nor  could  I  arouse  myself  from  the  stupor  until  the  cheers 
of  the  party,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  harangue,  awoke  me. 

"The  morning  looks  fine  enough  for  a  walk,"  said  the 
man  beside  me.     "  What  say  you  to  the  gardens  ?  " 

I  followed  him  without  speaking  across  the  court  and 
down  a  flight  of  stone  steps  into  a  large  open  space,  planted 
tastefully  with  trees,  and  adorned  by  a  beautiful  fountain. 
Various  walks  and  alleys  traversed  the  garden  in  every 
direction,  along  which  parties  were  to  be  seen  walking,  — 
some  laughing,  some  reading  aloud  the  morning  papers; 
but  all  engaged,  and,  to  all  seeming,  pleasantly.  Yet  did 
their  reckless  indifference  to  life,  their  horrible  careless- 
ness of  each  other's  fate,  seem  to  me  far  more  dreadful 
than  any  expression  of  sorrow,  however  painful;  and  I 
shrank  from  them  as  though  the  contamination  of  their 
society  might  impart  that  terrible  state  of  unfeeling  apathy 
they  were  given  up  to.  Even  guilt  itself  had  seemed  less 
repulsive  than  this  shocking  and  unnatural  recklessness. 

Pondering  thus,  I  hurried  from  the  crowded  path,  and 
sought  a  lonely,  unfrequented  walk  which  led  along  the 
wall  of  the  garden.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the 
low  but  solemn  notes  of  church  music  struck  on  my  ear. 
I  hastened  forward,  and  soon  perceived,  through  the 
branches  of  a  l>eech  hedge,  a  party  of  some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  i)ersons  kneeling  on  the  grass,  their  hands  lifted 
as  if  in  prayer,  while  they  joined  in  a  psalm  tune,  — one 
of  those  simple  but  touching  airs  which  the  peasantry  of 
the  South  are  so  attached  to.  Their  oval  faces  bronzed 
with  the  sun;  their  long,  flowing  hair,  divided  on  the  head 
and  falling  loose  on  either  slioulder;  their  dark  eyes  and 
long  lashes,  —  bespoke  them  all  from  that  land  of  Bourbon 
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loyalty,  La  Vendue,  even  had  not  their  yellow  jackets,  cov- 
ered with  buttons  along  the  sleeves,  and  their  loose  hose, 
evinced  their  nationality.  Many  of  the  countenances  I 
now  remembered  to  have  seen  the  preceding  night;  but 
some  were  careworn  and  emaciated,  as  if  from  long 
imprisonment. 

I  cannot  tell  how  the  simple  piety  of  these  poor  peasants 
touched  me,  contrasted,  too,  with  the  horrible  indifference 
of  the  others.  As  I  approached  them,  I  was  recognized; 
and  whether  supposing  that  I  was  a  well  wisher  to  their 
cause,  or  attracted  merely  by  the  tie  of  common  misfor- 
tune, they  saluted  me  respectfully,  and  seemed  glad  to 
see  me.  While  two  or  three  of  those  I  had  seen  before 
moved  forward  to  speak  to  me,  I  remarked  that  a  low, 
swarthy  man,  with  a  scar  across  his  upper  lip,  examined  me 
with  marked  attention,  and  then  whispered  something  to 
the  rest.  At  first  he  seemed  to  pay  little  respect  to  what- 
ever they  said,  —  an  incredulous  shake  of  the  head,  or  an 
impatient  motion  of  the  hand,  replying  to  their  observa- 
tions. Gradually,  however,  he  relaxed  in  this,  and  I 
could  see  that  his  stern  features  assumed  a  look  of  kinder 
meaning.  "So,  friend,"  said  he,  holding  out  his  tanned 
and  powerful  hand  towards  me,  "it  was  thou  saved  our 
chief  from  being  snared  like  a  wolf  in  a  trap.  Le  ban 
Dieu  will  remember  the  service  hereafter;  and  the  good 
King  will  not  forget  thee,  if  the  time  ever  comes  for  his 
better  fortune." 

"You  must  not  thank  me,"  said  I,  smiling;  "the  service 
I  rendered  was  one  instigated  by  friendship  only.  I  know 
not  your  plans ;  I  never  knew  them.  The  epaulette  I  wear 
I  never  was  false  to." 

A  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  ran  along  the  party,  and  I 
could  mark  that  in  the  words  they  interchanged,  feelings 
of  surprise  were  mingled  with  displeasure.  At  last,  the 
short  man,  commanding  silence  with  a  slight  motion  of  the 
hand,  said,  — 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  —  your  courage  merited  a  better 
cause;  however,  the  avowal  was  at  least  an  honest  one. 
And  now,  tell  us,  why  came  you  here  ?  " 

"  For  the  very  reason  I  've  mentioned.     My  presence  at 
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the  chateau  last  night,  and  my  discovery  daring  the  attack, 
were  enough  to  impute  guilt.  How  can  I  clear  myself 
without  criminating  those  I  would  not  name  ?  " 

"That  matters  but  little.  Doubtless,  you  have  powerful 
friends,  — rich  ones,  perhaps,  and  in  office;  they  will  bear 
you  harmless." 

"Alas!  you  are  wrong.  I  have  not  in  all  the  length  and 
breadth  of  France  one  who,  if  a  word  would  save  me  from 
the  scaffold,  would  care  to  speak  it.  I  am  a  stranger  and 
an  alien." 

"Ha!"  said  a  fair-haired,  handsome  youth,  starting 
from  the  grass  where  he  had  been  sitting,  "what  would 
I  not  give  now,  if  your  lot  was  mine.  They  'd  not  make 
my  heart  tremble  if  I  could  forget  the  cabin  I  was  bom 
in." 

"Hush,  Philippe  !"  said  the  other,  "the  weapon  is  not 
in  their  armory  to  make  a  Vendean  tremble  —  But,  bark ! 
there  is  the  drum  for  the  inspection.  You  must  present 
yourself  each  day  at  noon,  at  the  low  postern  yonder,  and 
write  your  name ;  and  mark  me,  before  we  part,  it  cannot 
serve  us,  it  may  ruin  you,  if  we  are  seen  to  speak  together. 
Trust  no  one  here.  Those  whom  you  see  yonder  are  half 
of  them  moutons.^' 

"  How  ?  "  said  I,  not  understanding  the  phrase. 

"Ay,  it  was  a  prison  word  I  used,"  resumed  he.  "I 
would  say  they  are  but  spies  of  the  police,  who,  as  if  con- 
fined for  their  offences,  are  only  here  to  obtain  confessions 
from  unguarded,  unsuspecting  prisoners.  Their  frankness 
and  sincerity  are  snares  tliat  have  led  many  to  the  guillo- 
tine: beware  of  them.  You  dare  not  carry  your  glass  to 
your  lip,  but  the  murmured  toast  might  be  your  condemna- 
tion. Adieu  I"  said  he;  and  as  be  spoke  he  turned  away 
and  left  the  place,  followed  by  the  rest. 

The  disgust  I  felt  at  first  for  the  others  was  certainl}^ 
not  lesseued  by  learning  that  their  guilt  was  stained  by 
treachery  the  blackest  that  can  disgrace  humanity;  and 
now,  as  I  walked  among  them,  it  was  with  a  sense  of 
shrinking  horror  I  recoiled  from  the  very  touch  of  the 
wretches  whose  smiles  were  hut  lures  to  the  scaffold. 

"Hal   our  lost  and  strayed  friend,"  said  one,  as  I  ap- 
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peared,  "  come  hither  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  What 
amiable  weaknesses  have  introduced  you  to  the  Temple  ?  " 

"In  truth,"  said  I,  endeavoring  to  conceal  my  know- 
ledge of  my  acquaintances'  real  character,  "I  cannot  even 
guess,  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  one  else  is  wiser  than 
myself." 

^''Parbleu!  young  gentleman, '*  said  the  abb^,  as  he 
spied  me  impertinently  through  his  glass,  "you  are  exces- 
sively old-fashioned  for  your  years.  Don't  you  know  that 
spotless  innocence  went  out  with  the  Bourbons?  Every 
one  since  that  dies  in  the  glorious  assertion  of  his  peculiar 
wickedness,  with  certain  extenuating  circumstances  which 
he  calls  human  nature." 

"  And  now,  then, "  resumed  the  first  speaker,  "  for  your 
mishap,  —  what  was  it  ?  " 

**  I  should  only  deceive  you  were  I  to  give  any  other  an- 
swer than  my  first.  Mere  suspicion  there  may  be  against 
me;  there  can  be  no  more." 

"  Well,  well,  let  us  have  the  suspicions.  The  *  Moniteur ' 
is  late  this  morning,  and  we  have  nothing  to  amuse  us." 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  cried  another,  a  tall,  insolent-looking 
fellow,  with  a  dark  mustache.  "That 's  the  first  question. 
1  've  seen  a  mouton  in  a  hussar  dress  before  now." 

"I  am  too  late  a  resident  here,"  answered  I,  "to  guess 
how  far  insolence  goes  unpunished;  but  if  I  were  outside 
these  walls,  and  you  also,  I  'd  teach  you  a  lesson  you  have 
yet  to  learn,  sir." 

"  Parhleu  !  "  said  one  of  the  former  speakers,  "  Jacques, 
he  has  you  there,  though  it  was  no  great  sharpness  to  see 
you  were  a  hlanc-her,^'' 

The  tall  fellow  moved  away,  muttering  to  himself,  as  a 
hearty  laugh  broke  forth  among  the  rest. 

"And  now,"  said  the  abb^,  with  a  simper,  "pardon  the 
liberty;  but  have  you  had  any  trifling  inducement  for 
coming  to  pass  a  few  days  here  ?  Were  you  making  love 
to  ^[adame  la  Consulesse  ?  or  did  you  laugh  at  General 
Bonaparte's  grand  dinners  ?  or  have  you  been  learning  the 
English  grammar  ?  or  what  is  it  ?" 

I  shook  ray  head,  and  was  silent. 

"Come,   come,   be  frank  with  us  ;  unblemished  virtue 
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lares  very  iU  here.  There  was  a  gentleman  lost  his  head 
this  morning,  who  never  did  anything  all  his  life  other 
than  keep  the  post-office  at  Tarbes ;  but  somehow  he  hap- 
pened to  let  a  letter  pass  into  the  bag  a3dre^*8ed  to  an 
elderly  gentleman  in  England,  called  the  Comte  d'Artois. 
not  knowing  that  the  count's  letters  are  always  '  to  the 
care  of  Citizen  Bonaparte.'  Well,  they  shortened  him  by 
the  neck  for  it.  Cruel,  you  will  say;  but  so  much  for 
innocence." 

"  For  the  last  time,  then,  gentlemen,  I  must  express  my 
sincere  sorrow  that  I  have  neither  murder,  treason,  nor 
any  other  infamy  on  my  conscience  which  might  qualify 
me  for  the  distinguished  honor  of  associating  with  you. 
Such  being  the  case,  and  my  sense  of  my  deficiency  being 
so  great,  you  will,  I  'm  sure,  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  obtrude 
on  society  of  which  I  am  unworthy,  and  which  I  have  now 
the  honor  to  wish  a  good  day  to."  With  this  and  a  formal 
l)Ow,  returned  equally  politely  by  the  rest,  I  moved  on,  and 
entered  the  tower. 

Sombre  and  sad  as  were  my  own  reflections,  yet  did  I 
prf*f€*r  their  company  to  that  of  my  fellow -prisoners,  for 
whom  already  I  l)egan  to  conceive  a  perfect  feeling  of  ab- 
horrence. Revolting,  indeed,  was  the  indifference  to  fame, 
honor,  and  even  life,  which  I  already  witnessed  among 
them;  Vnit  what  was  it  compared  with  the  deliberate 
treachery  of  men  who  could  wait  for  the  hour  when  the 
heart,  overflowing  with  sorrow,  0[>ened  itself  for  consola- 
tion and  comfort,  and  then  search  its  every  recess  for 
proofs  of  guilt  that  should  bring  the  mourner  to  the 
scaffold  ? 

How  any  government  could  need,  how  they  could  toler- 
ate, such  assassins  as  these,  I  could  not  conceive.  And 
was  this  his  doing?  were  these  his  minions,  whose  high- 
Bouled  chivalry  had  been  my  worship  and  my  idolatry  ? 
No,  no;  I'll  not  Vx,dieve  it.  Bonaparte  knows  not  the 
dark  and  terrible  secrets  of  these  tjlooniv  walls.  The  hero 
of  Arcole,  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  wots  not  of  the  frightful 
tyranny  of  these  dungeons:  did  lie  but  know  them,  what 
a  destiny  would  wait  on  those  who  thus  stain  with  crime 
and  treachery  the  fame  of  that  **  Belle  France  "  he  made  so 
prr^at ! 
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Oh !  that  in  the  hour  of  my  accusation,  —  in  the  very 
last  of  my  life,  were  it  on  the  step  of  the  guillotine, — I 
could  but  speak  with  words  to  reach  him,  and  say  how 
glory  like  his  must  be  tarnished  if  such  deeds  went  on 
unpunished;  that  while  thousands  and  thousands  were 
welcoming  his  path  with  cries  of  wild  enthusiasm  and  joy, 
in  the  cold  cells  of  the  Temple  there  were  breaking  hearts, 
whose  sorrow- wrung  confessions  were  registered,  whose 
prayers  were  canvassed  for  evidences  of  desires  that  might 
be  converted  into  treason.  He  could  have  no  sympathy 
with  men  like  these.  Not  such  the  brave  who  followed 
him  at  Lodi;  not  kindred  souls  were  they  who  died  for 
him  at  Marengo.  Alas,  alas!  how  might  men  read  of  him 
hereafter,  if  by  such  acts  the  splendor  of  his  greatness  was 
to  suffer  stain !  While  thoughts  like  these  filled  my  mind, 
and  in  the  excitement  of  awakened  indignation  I  trod  my 
little  cell  backwards  and  forwards,  the  jailer  entered,  and 
having  locked  the  door  behind  him,  approached  me. 

"  You  are  the  Sous-Lieutenant  Burke :  is  it  not  so  ? 
Well,  I  have  a  letter  for  you;  I  promised  to  deliver  it  on 
one  condition  only,  —  which  is,  that  when  read,  you  shall 
tear  it  in  pieces.  Were  it  known  that  I  did  this,  my  head 
would  roll  in  the  Plaine  de  Grenelle  before  daybreak  to- 
morrow. I  also  promised  to  put  you  on  your  guard :  speak  to 
few  here;  confide  in  none.     And  now  here  is  your  letter." 

I  opened  the  billet  hastily,  and  read  the  few  lines  it  con- 
tained, which  evidently  were  written  in  a  feigned  hand. 

Your  life  is  in  danger;  any  delay  may  be  your  ruin.  Address  the 
minister  at  once  as  to  the  cause  of  your  detention,  and  for  the  charges 
under  which  you  are  committed  ;  demand  permission  to  consult  an 
advocate,  and  when  demanded  it  can't  be  refused.  Write  to  Monsieur 
Baillot,  of  4  Rue  Chantereine,  in  whom  you  may  trust  implicitly, 
and  who  has  already  instructions  for  your  defence.  Accept  the  en- 
closed, and  believe  in  the  faithful  attachment  of  a  sincere  friend. 

A  billet  de  banque  for  three  thousand  francs  was  folded 
in  the  note,  and  fell  to  the  ground  as  I  read  it. 

''Parbleu!  I'll  not  ask  you  to  tear  this,  though," 
said  the  jailer,  as  he  handed  it  to  me.  "  And  now  let  me 
see  you  destroy  the  other." 
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The  next  morning  my  altered  manner  and  happier  look 
excited  the  attention  of  the  others,  who  by  various  en- 
deavors tried  to  fathom  the  cause  or  learn  any  particu- 
lars of  my  fate;  but  in  vain,  for  already  I  was  on  my 
guard  against  even  a  chance  expression,  and,  save  on  the 
most  commonplace  topics,  held  no  intercourse  with  any. 
Far  from  being  offended  at  my  reserve,  they  seemed  rather 
to  have  conceived  a  species  of  respect  for  one  whose  secrecy 
imparted  something  of  interest  to  him;  and  while  they 
tried,  by  the  chance  allusion  to  political  events  and  char- 
acters, to  sound  me,  I  could  see  that,  though  baffled,  they 
by  no  means  gave  up  the  battle. 

As  time  wore  on,  this  half  persecution  died  away;  each 
day  brought  some  prisoner  or  other  amongst  us,  or  removed 
some  of  those  we  had  to  other  places  of  confinement,  and 
thus  I  became  forgotten  in  the  interest  of  newer  events. 
About  a  week  after  my  entrance  we  were  walking  as  usual 
about  the  gardens,  when  a  rumor  ran  that  a  prisoner  of 
great  consequence  had  been  arrested  the  preceding  night 
and  conveyed  to  the  Temple;  and  various  surmises  were 
afloat  as  to  who  he  might  be,  or  whether  he  should  be  au 
secret  or  at  large.  While  the  point  was  eagerly  discussed, 
a  low  door  from  the  house  was  opened,  and  the  jailer  ap- 
peared, followed  by  a  large,  powerful  man,  whom  in  one 
glance  I  remembered  as  the  chief  of  the  Vendean  party 
at  the  chateau,  and  the  same  who  effected  his  escape  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  He  passed  close  to  where  I  stood, 
his  arm  folded  on  his  breast;  his  clear  blue  eye  bent  calmly 
on  me,  yet  never  by  the  slightest  sign  did  he  indicate  that 
we  had  ever  met  before.  1  divined  at  once  his  meaning, 
and  felt  grateful  for  what  I  guessed  might  be  a  measure 
necessary  to  uiy  safety. 

"I  tell  you,"  said  a  shrivelled  old  fellow,  in  a  worn 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  who  held  the  "Moniteur"of 
that  day  in  his  hand,  "I  tell  you  it  is  himself;  and  see, 
his  hand  is  wounded,  though  he  does  his  best  to  conceal 
the  bandage  in  his  bosom." 

"Well,  well !  read  us  the  account;  where  did  it  occur  ?" 
cried  two  or  three  in  a  breath. 

The  old  man  seated  himself  on  a  bench,  and  having  ar- 
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ranged  his  spectacles  and  unfolded  the  journal,  held  out 
his  hand  to  proclaim  silence,  when  suddenly  a  wild  cheer 
broke  from  the  distant  part  of  the  garden,  whither  the 
newly  arrived  prisoner  had  turned  his  steps;  a  second, 
louder,  followed,  in  which  the  wild  cry  of  "  Vive  le  Roi  I " 
could  be  distinctly  heard. 

"You  hear  them,"  said  the  old  man;  "was  I  right  now  ? 
I  knew  it  must  be  him." 

"  Strange  enough,  too,  he  should  not  be  au  secret,"  said 
another;  "the  generals  have  never  been  suffered  to  speak 
to  any  one  since  their  confinement.  But  read  on,  let  us 
hear  it." 

"  *0n  yesterday  morning,"'  said  the  little  man,  reading 
aloud,  "  ^Picot,  the  servant  of  Greorge,  was  arrested;  and 
although  every  endeavor  was  made  to  induce  him  to  con- 
fess where  his  master  was  — ' " 

"  Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  that  phrase,  Duchos  ?  " 
said  a  tall,  melancholy-looking  man,  with  a  bald  head. 
"  That  means  the  torture ;  thumb  screws  and  flint  vices  are 
the  mode  once  more:  see  here." 

As  he  spoke  he  undid  a  silk  handkerchief  that  was 
wrapped  around  his  wrist,  and  exhibited  a  hand  that 
seemed  actually  smashed  into  fragments;  the  bones  were 
forced  in  many  places  through  the  flesh,  which  hung  in 
dark-colored  and  blood-stained  pieces  about. 

"I  would  show  that  hand  at  the  tribunal,"  muttered  an 
old  soldier  in  a  faded  blue  frock;  "I'd  hold  it  up  when 
they  \\  ask  me  to  swear." 

"Your  head  would  only  fare  the  worse  for  doing  so," 
said  the  abb^.     "Read  on.  Monsieur  Duchos." 

"  Oh,  where  was  I  ?  (Pardleu  /  Colonel,  I  wish  you 
would  cover  that  up ;  I  shall  dream  of  that  terrible  thumb 
all  night.)  Here  we  are :  *  Though  nothing  could  be  learned 
from  Picot,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  brigand  — ' " 

"Ha,  ha!"  said  a  fat  little  fellow  in  a  blouse,  "they 
call  them  all  brigands :  Moreau  is  a  brigand ;  Pichegru  is 
a  brigand  too." 

"  *  That  the  brigand  had  passed  Monday  night  near 
Chaillot,  and  on  Tuesday,  towards  evening,  was  seen  at 
Sainte-Genevieve,  where  it  was  suspected  he  slept  on  the 
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It  was  an  exbcfftaticm  to  tbem  to  exidnre  witli  foititnde  tli« 
lot  that  had  he^llen  them;  to  meet  death  when  it  came 
without  fear,  as  they  ooold  do  so  without  dishoih>r;  to 
strengthen  their  oomage  hj  looking  to  him,  who  would 
always  give  them  an  example  of  what  they  should  be« 
The  last  words  he  spoke  were  in  a  plainer  dialect,  and 
almost  these:  "Throw  no  glance  on  the  past.  We  are 
where  we  are,  —  we  are  where  God,  in  his  wisdom  and  for 
his  own  ends,  has  placed  us.  K  this  cause  be  just,  our 
martyrdom  is  a  blessed  one ;  if  it  be  not  so,  our  death  is 
our  punishment.  And  never  forget  that  you  are  permitted 
to  meet  it  from  the  same  spot  where  our  glorious  monarch 
went  to  meet  his  own." 

A  cry  of  "Vive  le  Roi !  ^  half  stifled  by  sobs  of  emotion, 
broke  from  the  listeners,  as  they  rose  and  pressed  around 
him.  There  he  stood  in  the  midst,  while  like  children 
they  came  to  kiss  his  hand,  to  bear  him  speak  one  word, 
even  to  look  on  him.  Their  swarthy  faces,  where  hard- 
ship and  suffering  had  left  many  a  deep  line  and  furrow, 
beamed  with  smiles  as  he  turned  towards  them;  and  many 
a  proud  look  was  bent  on  the  rest  by  those  to  whom  he 
addressed  a  single  word. 

One  I  could  not  help  remarking  above  the  others,  —  a 
slight,  pale,  and  handsome  youth,  whose  almost  girlish 
cheek  the  first  down  of  youth  was  shading.  George  leaned 
his  arm  round  his  neck,  and  called  him  by  his  name,  and 
in  a  voice  almost  tremulous  from  emotion:  "And  you, 
Bouvet  de  Lozier,  whose  infancy  wanted  nothing  of  luxury 
and  enjoyment,  for  whom  all  that  wealth  and  affet^tion 
oonld  bestow  were  in  abundance,  —  how  do  you  bear  these 
ragged  reverses,  ray  dear  boy  ?  " 

The  youth  looked  up  with  eyes  bathed  in  tears;  the 
hectic  spot  in  his  face  gave  way  to  the  paleness  of  death, 
and  his  lips  moved  without  a  sound. 

"He  has  been  ill, —  the  count  has,*'  said  a  peasant,  in  a 
low  Toice. 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  George;  "he  was  not  ni^'.'uil  for 
trials  like  these;  the  car<'s  he  use*!  to  bury  in  liih  mnili*  i'h 
lap  met  other  consolations  than  our  ru'l'-r  (nn-H.  J>ook  'ip, 
Bonvety  my  man.  an«l  remeinK'^'r  yu  ar"  .t  inriu,*' 
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feel  deeply  inteTested  in  these  brave  but  simple  peasants  ? 
At  daybreak  they  knelt  together  in  prayer,  their  chief 
officiating  as  priest;  their  deep  voices  joined  in  the  hymn 
of  their  own  native  valleys,  as  with  tearful  eyes  they  sang 
the  songs  that  reminded  them  of  home.  The  service  over, 
George  addressed  them  in  a  short  speech :  some  words  of 
advice  and  guidance  for  the  coming  day; .reminding  them 
that  ere  another  morning  shone,  many  might  be  summoned 
before  the  tribunal  to  be  examined,  and  from  thence  led 
forth  to  death;  exhorting  them  to  fidelity  to  each  other 
and  loyalty  to  their  glorious  cause.  Then  came  the  games 
of  their  country,  which  they  played  with  all  the  enthusi- 
asm of  liberty  and  happiness.  These  were  again  succeeded 
by  hours  passed  in  hearing  and  relating  stories  of  their 
beloved  Bretagne,  — of  its  tried  faith  and  its  ancient  bra- 
very; while,  through  all,  they  lived  a  community  apart 
from  the  other  prisoners,  who  never  dared  to  obtrude  upon 
them:  nor  did  the  most  venturesome  of  the  police  spies 
ever  transgress  a  limit  that  might  have  cost  him  his  life. 

Thus  did  two  so  different  currents  run  side  by  side 
within  the  walls  of  the  Temple,  and  each  regarding  the 
other  with  distrust  and  dislike. 

While  thus  I  felt  a  growing  interest  for  these  bold  but 
simple  children  of  the  forest,  ray  anxiety  for  my  own  fate 
grew  hourly  greater.  No  answer  was  ever  returned  to  my 
letter  to  the  minister,  nor  any  notice  taken  of  it  whatever; 
and  though  each  day  I  heard  of  some  one  or  other  being 
examined  before  the  "  Tribunal  Special "  or  the  Prefet  de 
Police,  I  seemed  as  much  forgotten  as  though  the  grave 
enclosed  me.  My  dread  of  anything  like  acquaintance  or 
intimacy  with  the  other  prisoners  prevented  my  learning 
much  of  what  went  forward  each  day,  and  from  which, 
from  some  source  or  other,  they  seemed  well  informed.  A 
chance  phrase,  an  odd  word  now  and  then  dropped,  would 
tell  me  of  some  new  discovery  by  the  police  or  some  recent 
confession  by  a  captured  conspirator;  but  of  what  the 
crime  consisted,  and  who  wore  they  prinoii»ally  imi»licated, 
I  remained  totally  ignorant. 

It  was  well  known  tliat  both  Moroau  and  Pi«'lie<^ru  were 
confined  in  a  part  of  the  tower  tliat  opened  upon  tlie  ter- 
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While  such  was  the  position  of  Moreau,  —a  position 
which  resulted  in  his  downfall,  —  chance  informed  us  of 
the  different  ground  occupied  by  his  companion  in  misfor- 
tune, the  General  Pichegru.      j 

About  three  days  after  the  publication  of  Moreau's 
letter,  we  were  walking  as  usual  in  the  garden  of  the 
Temple,  when  a  huissier  came  up,  and  beckoning  to  two  of 
the  prisoners,  desired  them  to  follow  him.  Such  was  the 
ordinary  course  by  which  one  or  more  were  daily  sum- 
moned before  the  tribunal  for  examination,  and  we  took 
no  notice  of  what  had  become  a  matter  of  every-day  occur- 
rence, and  went  on  conversing  as  before  about  the  news  of 
the  morning.  Several  hours  elapsed  without  the  others 
having  returned;  and  at  last  we  began  to  feel  anxious 
about  their  fate,  when  one  of  them  made  his  appearance, 
his  heightened  color  and  agitated  expression  betokening 
that  something  more  than  common  had  occurred. 

"  We  were  examined  with  Pichegru,"  said  the  prisoner, 
—  who  was  an  old  quartermaster  in  the  army  of  the  Upper 
Rhine, — as  he  sat  down  upon  a  bench  and  wiped  his 
forehead  with  his  handkerchief. 

"Indeed!"  said  the  tall  colonel  with  the  bald  head; 
"  before  Monsieur  R^al,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  before  R^al.  My  poor  old  general :  there  he  was, 
as  I  used  to  see  him  formerly,  with  his  hand  on  the  breast 
of  his  uniform,  his  pale,  thin  features  as  calm  as  ever,  un- 
til at  last  when  roused  his  eyes  flashed  fire  and  his  lip 
trembled  before  he  broke  out  into  such  a  torrent  of 
attack  —  " 

"Attack,  say  you?"  interrupted  the  abbe;  "a  bold 
course,  my  faith !  in  one  who  has  need  of  all  his  powers 
for  defence." 

"It  was  ever  his  tactique  to  be  the  assailant,"  said  a 
bronzed,  soldierlike  fellow,  in  a  patched  uniform;  "he  did 
so  in  Holland." 

"  He  chose  a  better  enemy  to  practise  it  with  then,  than 
he  has  done  now,"  resumed  the  quartermaster,  sadly. 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ? "  cried  half  a  dozen  voices 
together. 

"The  Consul." 

"  The  Consul !    Bonaparte !    Attack  him  t "  repeated  one 
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after  the  other,  in  accents  of  surprise  and  horror.      "  Poor 
fellow,  he  is  deranged." 

"So  I  almost  thought  myself,  as  I  heard  him,*'  replied 
the  quartermaster;  "for,  after  submitting  with  patience  to 
a  long  and  tiresome  examination,  he  suddenly,  as  if  endur- 
ance could  go  no  farther,  cried  out,  —  *  Assez ! '  The  pr^fet 
started,  and  Thuriot,  who  sat  beside  him,  looked  up  terri- 
fied, while  Pichegru  went  on :  *  So  the  whole  of  this  nego- 
tiation about  Cayenne  is  then  a  falsehood  ?  Your  promise 
to  make  me  governor  there,  if  I  consented  to  quit  France 
forever,  was  a  trick  to  extort  confession  or  a  bribe  to 
silence  ?  Be  it  so.  Now,  come  what  will,  I  '11  not  leave 
France ;  and,  more  still,  1  Ul  declare  everything  before  the 
judges  openly  at  the  tribunal.  The  people  shall  know,  all 
Europe  shall  know,  who  is  my  accuser,  and  what  he  is. 
Yes!  your  Consul  himself  treated  with  the  Bourbons  in 
Italy;  the  negotiations  were  begun,  continued,  carried  on, 
and  only  broken  off  by  his  own  excessive  demands.  Ay, 
I  can  prove  it:  his  very  return  from  Egypt  through  the 
whole  English  fleet,  —  that  happy  chance,  as  you  were 
wont  to  term  it,  —  was  a  secret  treaty  with  Pitt  for  the 
restoration  of  the  exiled  family  on  his  reaching  Paris. 
These  facts  —  and  facts  you  shall  confess  them  —  are  in 
my  power  to  prove;  and  prove  them  I  will  in  the  face  of 
all  France.'" 

"  Poor  Pichegru ! "  said  the  abb^,  contemptuously.  "  What 
an  ill-tempered  child  a  great  general  may  be,  after  all ! 
Did  he  think  the  hour  would  ever  come  for  him  to  realize 
such  a  dream  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  two  or  three  together. 

"The  Corsican  never  forgets  a  vendetta,"  was  the  cool 
reply,  as  he  walked  away. 

"True,"  said  the  colonel,  thoughtfully;  "quite  true." 

To  me  these  words  were  riddles.  My  only  feeling 
towards  Pichegru  was  one  of  contempt  and  pity,  that  in 
any  depth  of  misfortune  he  could  resort  to  such  an  unwor- 
thy attack  upon  him  who  still  was  the  idol  of  all  my 
thoughts;  and  for  this,  the  conqueror  of  Holland  stood 
now  as  low  in  my  esteem  as  the  most  vulgar  of  the  rabble 
gang  that  each  day  saw  sentenced  to  the  galleys. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THB  BXIQy  OF  TBBBOB   UKDEB  THE  CONSULATE. 

Ok  the  momiDg  that  foUoired  the  scene  I  hare  spoken 
of  came  the  news  of  the  arrest,  the  trial,  and  the  death  of 
the  Ihic  d'Enghlen.  That  terrible  tragedy  —  which  yet 
weighs,  and  will  weigh  forever,  on  the  memory  of  the 
period  —  reached  us  in  our  prison  with  all  the  terrible 
force  of  circumstances  to  make  it  a  day  of  sorrow  and 
mourning.  Such  details  as  the  journals  afforded  but  little 
satisfied  oar  curiosity.  The  youth,  the  virtues,  the  bra- 
very of  the  prince  had  made  him  the  idol  of  his  party;  and 
while  his  death  was  lamented  for  his  own  sake,  his  fol- 
lowers read  in  it  the  determination  of  the  Government  to 
stop  at  nothing  in  their  resolve  to  exterminate  that  party. 
A  gloomy  silence  sat  upon  the  Chouans,  who  no  longer 
moved  about  as  before,  regardless  of  their  confinement  to 
K  prison.  Their  chief  remained  apart:  he  neither  spoke 
to  any  one  nor  seemed  to  notice  those  who  passed;  he 
looked  Btimned  and  stapefied,  rather  than  deeply  affected, 
and  when  he  lifted  his  eyes,  their  expression  was  cold  and 
wandering.  Even  the  other  prisoners,  who  rarely  gave 
waj  to  feeling  of  any  kind,  seemed  at  first  overwhelmed 
by  these  sad  tidings;  and  doubtless  many  who  before  li.til 
trusted  to  rank  and  influence  for  their  safety,  saw  hi^w 
little  dependence  could  be  placed  on  such  aid  when  the 
blow  had  fallen  upon  a  "  Cond^  "  himself. 

I,  who  neitlier  km-w  the  political  movements  of  the  time 
nor  the  smireea  of  the  danger  the  Consul's  jarty  antici- 
pated, "luli!  i)nly  mourti  wkt  the  unhappy  fat<j  of  a  gall:iiit 
prince  vboae  itaring  had  cost  him  bis  life,  and  never 
'  r^^nangfeMflk^uig  in  question  the  honor  or 
gootl  Ut^d^^^^^^^^^^H^bir  of  which  could  liav* 
such,  indeed, 
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doubts  the  hints  about  me  might  have  excited^  were  speed- 
ily allayed  by  the  accounts  I  read  of  the  Consul's  indigna- 
tion at  the  haste  and  informality  of  the  trial,  and  his  deep 
anger  at  the  catastrophe  that  followed  it. 

"Savary  will  be  disgraced  for  this/'  said  I  to  the  abb^ 
who  leaned  over  my  shoulder  while  I  read  the  paper; 
"Bonaparte  can  never  forgive  him.*' 

"You  mistake,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  he,  with  a  strange 
expression  I  could  not  fathom.  "  The  Consul  is  the  most 
forgiving  of  men;  he  never  bears  malice." 

"But  here  was  a  dreadful  event,  — a  crime,  perhaps." 

"Only  a  fault,"  resumed  he.  "By  the  bye,  Colonel,  this 
order  about  closing  the  barriers  will  be  excessively  incon- 
venient to  the  good  people  of  Paris." 

"I  have  been  thinking  over  that,  too,"  said  an  over- 
dressed, affected-looking  youth,  whose  perfumed  curls  and 
studied  costume  formed  a  strange  contrast  with  the  habits 
of  his  fellow-prisoners.  "  If  they  shut  up  the  Barri^re  de 
I'^toile,  what  are  they  to  do  for  Longchamps  ?  " 

^^Farbleuf  that  did  not  strike  me,"  interposed  the 
colonel,  tapping  his  forehead  with  his  finger.  "  I  '11  wager 
a  crown  that  they  have  n't  thought  of  that  themselves." 

"  The  Champs  Elys^es  are  surely  long  enough  for  such 
tomfoolery,"  said  the  quartermaster,  in  a  gruff,  savage 
tone. 

"Not  one  half,"  was  the  imperturbable  reply  of  the 
youth;  "and  Longchamps  promised  admirably  this  year. 
I  had  ordered  a  calechSf  — light  blue,  with  gilt  circles  on 
the  wheels,  and  a  bronze  carving  to  the  pole,  —  like  an 
antic^ue  chariot." 

^^  Parhleul  you  are  more  likely  to  take  your  next  airing 
in  a  simpler  conveyance,"  said  the  quartermaster,  with  a 
grin. 

"I  was  to  have  driven  la  Comtesse  de  Beauflers  to  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne." 

"You  must  content  yourself  with  the  Comte  de  la 
Marque"  (the  prison  name  of  the  executioner)  "instead," 
growled  out  the  other. 

1  turned  away,  no  less  disgusted  at  the  frivolity  that 
could  only  see  in  the  dreadful  event  that  took  place  the 
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temporary  interruption  to  a  vain  and  silly  promenade, 
than  at  the  savage  coarseness  that  could  revel  in  the  pain 
common  misfortune  gave  him  the  privilege  of  inflicting. 

Such,  however,  was  the  prevalent  tone  of  thinking  and 
speaking  there.  The  death  of  friends,  —  the  ruin  of  those 
best  loved  and  cared  for;  the  danger  that  each  day  came 
nearer  to  themselves, —  were  all  casualties  to  which  habit, 
recklessness  of  life,  and  libertinism  had  accustomed  them; 
while  about  former  modes  of  life, — the  pleasures  of  the 
capital,  its  delights  and  dissipation,  —  they  conversed  with 
the  most  eager  interest.  It  is  thus,  while  in  some  natures 
misfortunes  will  call  forth  into  exercise  the  best  and  no- 
blest traits  that  in  happier  circumstances  had  never  found 
the  necessity  that  gave  them  birth ;  so,  in  others,  adversity 
depresses  and  demoralizes  those  weaker  temperaments  that 
seemed  formed  to  sail  safely  in  the  calm  waters,  but  never 
destined  to  brave  the  stormy  seas  of  life. 

With  such  associates  I  could  have  neither  sympathy  nor 
friendship;  and  my  life  passed  on  in  one  unbroken  and 
dreary  monotony,  day  succeeding  day  and  night  following 
night,  till  my  thoughts,  turned  ever  inward,  had  worn  as  it 
were  a  track  for  themselves  in  which  the  world  without 
and  its  people  had  no  share  whatever.  Not  only  was  my 
application  to  the  minister  unanswered,  but  I  was  never 
examined  before  any  of  the  tribunals;  and  sometimes  the 
dreadful  fate  of  those  prisoners  who  in  the  Reign  of  Terror 
passed  their  whole  life  in  prison,  their  crimes,  their  very 
existence  forgotten,  would  cross  my  mind,  and  strike  me 
with  terror  unspeakable. 

If  in  the  sombre  atmosphere  of  the  Temple  a  sad  and 
cheerless  monotony  prevailed,  events  followed  fast  on  each 
other  in  that  world  from  which  its  gloomy  walls  excluded 
us.  Every  hour  was  some  new  feature  of  the  dark  con- 
spiracy brought  to  light;  the  vigilance  of  Monsieur  R^al 
slept  not  night  or  d£.y;  and  all  that  bribery,  terror,  or  tor- 
ture could  effect,  was  put  into  requisition  to  obtain  full 
and  precise  information  as  to  every  one  concerned  in  the 
plot. 

It  was  a  bright,  fresh  morning  in  April,  the  sixth  of  the 
mouth,  —  the  day  is  graven  on  my  memory,  —  when,  on 
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walking  forth  into  the  garden,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the 
prisoners  standing  in  a  circle  round  a  tree  on  which  a  pla- 
card was  fastened,  with  glances  eagerly  turned  towards 
the  paper  or  bent  sadly  to  the  ground.  They  stood  around, 
sad  and  silent.  To  my  question  of  what  had  occurred,  a 
significant  look  at  the  tree  was  the  only  reply  I  received, 
while  in  the  faces  of  all  I  perceived  that  some  dreadful 
news  had  reached  them.  Forcing  my  way  with  diflficulty 
through  the  crowd,  I  at  length  approached  near  enough  to 
read  the  placard,  on  which  in  large  letters  was  written,  — 

•*  6  Avril.     Le  Temple. 
*'  Charles  Pichegm,  ex-G6neral  Republicain,  s'est  ^traiigl^  dans  sa 
prison." 

"  And  did  Pichegm,  the  great  conqueror  of  Holland,  die 
by  his  own  hand  ? ''  said  I,  as  my  eye  rested  on  the  fatal 
bulletin. 

"Don't  you  read  it,  young  man?"  replied  a  deep,  sol- 
emn voice  beside  me,  which  I  at  once  knew  was  that  of 
General  George  himself.  "Can  you  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  information  supplied  by  the  police  ? " 

The  bystanders  looked  up  with  a  terrified  and  frightened 
expression,  as  if  dreading  lest  the  very  listening  to  his 
words  might  be  construed  into  an  acquiescence  in  them. 

"Trust  me,  he  is  dead,"  continued  he.  "They  who 
have  announced  his  fate  here  have  a  right  to  be  relied  on. 
It  now  only  remains  to  be  seen  how  he  died.  These  prison 
maladies  have  a  strange  interest  for  us  who  live  in  the  in- 
fected climate;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  see  the  *  Moniteur  ' 
yonder,  a  full  hour  before  its  usual  time.  See  what  a 
blessing,  gentlemen,  you  enjoy  in  a  paternal  Government, 
which  in  moments  of  public  anxiety  can  feel  for  your  dis- 
tress and  hasten  to  alleviate  it !  " 

The  tone  of  sarcasm  he  spoke  in,  the  measured  fall  of 
every  word,  sank  into  the  hearers'  minds,  and  thougli  they 
stood  mute,  they  did  not  even  move  from  the  spot. 

"Here  is  the  *  Moniteur'  now,"  said  the  quartermaster, 
opening  the  j)aj)er  and  readinj:^  aloud. 

"  *  To  his  oft-rej)oated  assurances  that  he  would  make  no 
attempt  upon  his  life  — '  " 
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A  rude  burst  of  laughter  from  Greorge  interrupted  the 
reader  here. 

"I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  he,  touching  his  cap; 
"proceed.     I  promise  not  to  interrupt  you  again." 

"  *  That  he  would  make  no  attempt  upon  his  life,  Gren- 
eral  Pichegru  obtained  permission  that  the  sentries  should 
be  stationed  outside  his  cell  during  the  night.  Having 
provided  himself  with  a  fagot,  which  he  secreted  beneath 
his  bed,  he  supped  as  usual  in  the  evening  of  yesterday, 
eating  heartily  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  retiring  to  rest  by 
twelve.  When  thus  alone  he  placed  the  stick  within  the 
folds  of  the  black  silk  cravat  he  generally  wore  round  his 
neck,  in  such  a  manner  as,  when  twisted,  to  act  like  a 
tourniquet;  and  having  turned  it  with  such  a  degree  of 
force  as  to  arrest  the  return  of  blood  from  the  head,  he 
fastened  it  beneath  his  head  and  shoulders^  and  in  this 
manner,  apoplexy  supervening,  expired.'" 

"Par  Saint  Louis,  sir,"  cried  Greorge,  "the  explanation 
is  admirable,  and  most  satisfactorily  shows  how  a  man  may 
possess  life  long  enough  to  be  certain  he  has  killed  him- 
self. The  only  thing  wanting  is  for  the  general  to  assist 
in  dressing  the  proces- verbal,  when  doubtless  his  own  views 
of  his  case  would  be  equally  edifying  and  instructive.  And 
see,  already  the  ceremony  has  begun." 

As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  a  number  of  persons  who 
crossed  the  terrace,  preceded  by  Savary  in  his  uniform  of 
the  Gendarmes  d'Elite,  and  who  went  in  the  direction  of 
the  cell  where  the  dead  body  lay. 

The  prisoners  now  fell  into  little  knots  and  groups,  talk- 
ing beneath  their  breath,  and  apparently  terrified  at  every 
stir  about  them.  Each  compared  his  sensation  of  what  he 
thought  he  heard  during  the  night  with  the  other's.  Some 
asserted  that  they  distinctly  heard  the  chains  of  the  draw- 
bridge creak  long  after  midnight;  others  vouched  for  the 
quick  tramp  of  feet  along  the  corridors,  and  the  sounds  of 
strange  voices ;  one,  whose  cell  was  beneath  that  of  Piche- 
gru, said  that  he  was  awoke  before  day  by  a  violent  crash 
overhead,  followed  by  a  harsh  sound  like  coughing,  which 
continued  for  some  time  and  then  ceased  entirely.  These 
were  vague,  uncertain  signs,  yet  what  horrible  thoughts 
did  they  not  beget  in  each  listener's  mind! 
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calm  and  his  look  as  firm  as  if  he  were  at  large  on  the 
hills  of  La  Yend^.  Cheer  up,  then;  let  the  example  of 
your  chief — '* 

"Chief !  he  is  no  chief  of  mine." 

"That's  as  it  may,  or  may  not  be,"  replied  he,  gruffly, 
as  though  wounded  by  what  he  deemed  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  his  honor.  "  However,  make  haste  and  dress,  for 
the  carriages  will  be  here  to  convey  you  to  the  P^ais. 
And  there  now  are  the  Gendarmes  d'Elite  assembling  in 
the  court." 

As  I  proceeded  to  dress,  I  could  see  from  the  window 
of  my  cell  that  a  squadron  of  gendarmes,  in  full  uniform, 
were  drawn  up  in  the  square  of  the  prison,  along  one 
side  of  which  were  several  carriages  standing,  each  with 
two  gendarmes  seated  on  the  box.  The  prisoners  were 
confined  to  their  walls;  but  at  every  window  some  face 
appeared  peering  anxiously  at  the  proceedings  beneath, 
and  watching  with  inquisitive  gaze  every,  even  the  slight- 
est, movement. 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  nine  the  door  of  my  cell  was 
opened,  and  a  greffier  of  the  court  entered,  and,  taking 
from  a  black  portmanteau  at  his  side  a  roll  of  paper,  began 
without  delay  to  repeat  in  a  sing-song  recitative  tone  a 
formal  summons  of  the  Grand  Tribunal  for  the  "  surrender 
of  the  body  of  Thomas  Burke,  sous-lieutenant  of  the 
huitieme  hussars,  now  in  the  prison  of  the  Temple,  and 
accused  of  the  crime  of  treason." 

The  last  word  made  me  shudder  as  it  fell  from  him;  and 
not  all  my  stoical  indifference  of  weeks  past  was  proof 
against  such  an  accusation.  The  jailer  having  formally 
listened  to  the  document,  and  replied  by  reading  aloud 
another,  delivered  me  over  to  the  officer,  who  desired  me 
to  follow  him. 

In  the  court  beneath  the  greater  number  of  the  prisoners 
were  already  assembled.  George,  among  the  number,  was 
conspicuous,  not  only  by  his  size  and  proportions,  but  by  a 
handsome  uniform,  in  the  breast  of  which  he  wore  his 
decoration  of  St.  Louis,  from  which  descended  a  bright 
bow  of  crimson  ribbon.  A  slight  hustle  at  one  of  the  door- 
ways of  the  tower  suddenly  seemed  to  attract  his  attention. 
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and  I  saw  that  he  turned  quickly  round,  and  forced  his 
way  through  the  crowd  to  the  place.  Ea^er  to  leam  what 
it  was,  I  followed  him  at  once.  Pushing  with  some  diffi- 
culty forward,  I  reached  the  doorway,  on  the  step  of  which 
lay  a  young  man  in  a  fainting  fit.  His  face,  pale  as 
death,  had  no  color  save  two  dark  circles  round  the  eyes, 
which,  though  open,  were  upturned  and  filmy.  His  cravat 
had  been  hastily  removed  by  some  of  the  bystanders,  and 
showed  a  purple  welt  around  his  neck,  on  one  side  of  which 
a  mass  of  blood  escaping  beneath  the  skin,  made  a  dread- 
ful-looking tumor.  His  dress  denoted  a  person  of  condi- 
tion, as  well  as  the  character  of  his  features;  but  never 
had  I  looked  upon  an  object  so  sad  and  woe-begone  before. 
At  his  side  knelt  George ;  his  strong  arm  round  his  back, 
while  his  great  massive  hand  patted  the  water  on  his 
brow.  The  stern  features  of  the  hardy  Breton,  which 
ever  before  had  conveyed  to  me  nothing  but  daring  and 
impetuous  passion,  were  softened  to  a  look  of  womanly 
kindliness,  his  blue  eye  beaming  as  softly  as  though  it 
were  a  mother  leaning  over  her  infant. 

"Bouvet,  my  dear,  dear  boy,  remember  thou  art  a 
Breton;  rally  thyself,  my  child, — bethink  thee  of  the 
cause." 

The  name  of  the  youth  at  once  recalled  him  whom  I  had 
seen  some  months  before  among  the  Chouan  prisoners,  and 
who,  sad  and  sickly  as  he  then  seemed,  was  now  much  fur- 
ther gone  towards  the  tomb. 

"Bouvet,"  cried  George,  in  an  accent  of  heartrending 
sorrow,  "  this  will  disgrace  us  forever  !  " 

The  youth  turned  his  cold  eyes  round  till  they  were  fixed 
on  the  other's  face;  while  his  lips,  still  parted,  and  his 
cheek  pale  and  flattened,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a 
corpse  suddenly  called  back  to  life. 

"There,  my  own  brave  boy,"  said  George,  kissing  his 
forehead  —  "  there,  thou  art  thyself  again ! "  He  bent  over 
till  his  lips  nearly  touched  the  youth's  ear,  and  then  whis- 
pered: "Dost  thou  forget  the  last  words  Monsieur  spoke 
to  thee,  Bouvet  ?  *  Conserve-toi  pour  tea  amis,  et  contre 
nos  ennemis  communs ! '  " 

The  boy  started  up  at  the  sounds,  and  looked  wildly 
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about  him,  while  his  hands  were  open  wide  with  a  kind  of 
spasmodic  motion. 

**  Tonnerre  de  cielf"  cried  George,  with  frantic  passion; 
"  what  have  they  done  with  him  ?  his  mind  is  gone. 
Bouvet !  Bouvet  de  Lozier !  knowest  thou  this  ?  "  He  tore 
from  his  bosom  a  miniature,  surrounded  with  large  bril- 
liants, and  held  it  to  the  eyes  of  the  youth. 

A  wild  shriek  broke  from  the  youth  as  he  fell  back  in 
strong  convulsions.  The  dreadful  cry  seemed  like  the  last 
wail  of  expiring  reason,  so  sad,  so  piercing  was  its 
cadence. 

"Look,  see ! "  said  Greorge,  turning  a  savage  scowl  ux>on 
the  crowd;  "they  have  taken  away  his  mind;  he  is  an 
idiot." 

"The  General  George  Cadoudal,"  cried  a  loud  voice 
from  the  centre  of  the  court. 

"Here,"  was  the  firm  reply. 

"This  way,  sir;  the  carriage  yonder." 

"  Monsieur  Sol  de  Gisolles ! " 

"Here,"  replied  a  tall,  aristocratic-looking  personage, 
in  deep  mourning. 

Sous-Lieutenant  Burke  was  next  called,  and  I  followed 
the  others,  and  soon  found  myself  seated  in  a  close  calMie, 
with  a  gendarme  beside  me,  while  two  mounted  men  of 
the  corps  sat  at  either  side  of  the  carriage  with  drawn 
swords.  Picot,  the  servant  of  George,  the  faithful  Breton, 
was  next  summoned ;  and  Lebourgeois,  an  old  but  handsome 
man,  in  the  simple  habit  of  a  farmer,  with  his  long  white 
hair,  and  soft  kind  countenance.  ^lany  other  names  were 
called  over,  and  nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before  the  ceremony 
was  concluded,  and  the  order  was  given  to  move  forward. 

At  last  the  heavy  gates  were  opened,  and  the  procession 
issued  forth.  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  the  entire  Bou- 
levard was  lined  with  troops,  behind  which  thousands  of 
people  were  closely  wedged,  all  the  windows,  and  even  the 
housetops,  being  filled  with  spectators. 

When  we  reached  the  quays,  the  crowd  was  greater  still, 
and  it  required  all  the  efforts  of  the  troops  to  keep  it  back 
sufficiently  to  permit  an  open  space  for  the  carriages; 
while  at  all  the  streets  that  opened  at  the  quad's,  mounted 
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dragoons  were  stationed  to  prevent  any  carriage  passing 
down.  Never  had  I  beheld  such  a  vast  multitude  of 
people;  and  yet,  through  all  that  crowded  host,  a  deep, 
solemn  silence  prevailed,  —  not  a  cry  nor  a  shout  was 
heard  in  all  the  way.  Once  only,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Pont  Neuf,  a  cry  of  "Vive  Moreau!"  was  given  by  some 
one  in  the  crowd ;  but  it  was  a  solitary  voice,  and  the  mo- 
ment after  I  saw  a  gendarme  force  his  way  through  the 
mass,  and  seizing  a  miserable-looking  creature  by  the  neck, 
hurry  him  along  beside  his  horse  towards  the  guardhouse. 
On  crossing  the  bridge,  I  saw  that  a  company  of  artillery 
and  two  guns  were  placed  in  position  beside  Besaix's 
monument,  so  as  to  command  the  Pont  Neuf:  all  these 
preparations  clearly  indicating  that  the  Grovemment  felt 
the  occasion  such  as  to  warrant  the  most  energetic  meas- 
ures of  security.  There  was  something  in  the  earnest  look 
of  the  cannoniers,  as  they  stood  with  their  lighted  matches 
beside  the  guns,  that  betrayed  the  resolve  of  one  whose 
quick  determination  was  ever  ready  for  the  moment  of 
danger. 

The  narrow  streets  of  the  Isle  St.  Louis,  more  densely 
crowded  than  any  part  of  the  way,  slackened  our  pace  con- 
siderably, and  frequently  the  gendarmes  were  obliged  to 
clear  the  space  before  the  carriages  could  proceed.  I  could 
not  help  feeling  struck,  as  we  passed  along  these  miserable 
and  dark  alleys,  —  where  vice  and  crime,  and  wretchedness 
of  every  type  herded  together,  —  to  hear  at  every  step  some 
expressions  of  pity  or  commiseration  from  those  who  them- 
selves seemed  the  veriest  objects  of  compassion. 

"Ah,  Voil^"  cried  an  old  creature  in  rags,  on  whose 
cotton  bonnet  a  faded  and  dirty  tricolored  ribbon  was  fas- 
tened — "  voil4  Moreau !  I M  know  his  proud  face  any 
day.  Poor  general,  I  hope  it  will  not  go  hard  with  you 
to-day!"  "Look  there,"  screamed  a  hag,  as  the  carriage 
in  which  Bouvet  sat  passed  by  —  "look  at  the  handsome 
youth  that's  dying!  Holy  Virgin!  he'll  not  be  living 
when  they  reach  the  gate  of  the  Palais ! '' 

"And  there,"  cried  another,  "there's  a  hussar  officer, 
pale  enough,  I  trow  he  is.  Come,  I  '11  say  a  prayer  or  two 
for  him  there;  it  can  do  him  no  harm  anyhow." 
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The  hoarse  rattle  of  a  dram  in  front  mingled  witli  the 
noise  of  the  cavalcade,  and  I  now  could  hear  the  clank  of  a 
gaard  turning  out.  The  minute  after  we  stood  before  a 
colossal  gateway,  whose  rich  tracery  shone  in  the  most 
gorgeous  gilding;  it  was  in  the  splendid  taste  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  and  well  became  the  entrance  of  what  once 
had  been  a  royal  palace.  "Alas!"  thought  I,  "how  un- 
like those  who  once  trod  this  wide  court  is  the  melancholy 
cortege  that  now  enters  it ! " 

As  each  carriage  drew  up  at  the  foot  of  a  wide  flight  of 
stone  steps,  the  prisoners  descended,  and  escorted  by  gen- 
darmes on  each  side,  were  led  into  the  building.  When 
all  had  reached  the  hall,  the  order  was  given  to  move  for- 
ward, and  we  walked  on  till  we  came  to  a  long  gallery. 
On  either  side  was  a  range  of  massive  pillars,  between 
which  views  were  obtained  of  various  spacious  but  dimly- 
lighted  chambers,  apparently  neglected  and  unused;  some 
benches  here  and  there,  an  old  cabinet,  and  a  deal  table, 
were  all  the  furniture.  Here  we  halted  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, till  a  door  opening  at  the  extreme  end,  a  sign  was 
made  for  us  to  advance.  And  now  we  heard  a  low  rushing 
sound,  like  the  distant  breaking  of  the  sea  in  a  calm  night; 
it  grew  louder  as  we  went,  till  we  could  mark  the  mingling 
of  several  hundred  voices,  as  they  conversed  in  a  subdued 
and  under  tone.  Then,  indeed,  a  dreadful  thrill  ran  through 
me,  as  I  thought  of  the  countless  mass  before  whom  I  was 
to  stand  forth  a  criminal,  and  it  needed  ever}'  effort  in  my 
power  to  keep  my  feet. 

A  heavy  curtain  of  dark  cloth  yet  separated  us  from  a 
view  of  the  court ;  but  we  could  hear  the  voice  of  the  presi- 
dent commanding  silence,  and  the  monotonous  intonation 
of  the  clerk  reading  the  order  for  the  proceedings.  This 
concluded,  a  deep  voice  called  out,  "Introduce  the  pris- 
oners I "  and  the  words  were  repeated  still  louder  by  a 
huissier  at  the  entrance;  and  at  a  signal  the  line  moved 
forward,  the  curtain  was  drawn  back,  and  we  advanced 
into  the  court. 

The  crowd  of  faces  that  filled  the  vast  space  from  the 
body  of  the  court  below  to  the  galleries  above,  turned  as 
we  passed  on  to  the  bench,  at  one  side  of  the  raised  plat- 
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form,  near  the  seat  of  the  judges.  A  similar  bench,  but 
unoccupied,  ran  along  the  opposite  side ;  while  directly  in 
front  of  the  judges  were  ranged  the  advocates  in  rows, 
closely  packed  as  they  could  sit,  —  a  small  desk,  somewhat 
advanced  from  the  rest,  being  the  seat  reserved  for  the 
Procureur-G^n^ral  of  the  court. 

The  vast  multitudes  of  spectators;  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  a  court  of  justice;  the  solemn  look  of  the  judges, 
arrayed  in  their  dark  robes  and  square  black  caps,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition,  as  we  see  them  in 
old  paintings ;  the  silence  where  so  many  were  assembled^ 
—  all  struck  me  with  awe,  and  I  scarcely  dared  to  look  up, 
lest  in  the  glances  bent  upon  me  I  should  meet  some  whose 
looks  might  seem  to  condemn  me. 

"Proclaim  the  seance,^'  said  the  President.  And  with 
a  loud  voice  the  huissier  of  the  court  made  proclamation 
that  the  tribunal  had  commenced  its  sitting. 

This  concluded,  the  Procureur-Gr^ndral  proceeded  to  read 
the  names  of  the  accused,  beginning  with  G^n^ral  Moreau, 
Armand  de  Polignac,  Charles  de  Riviere,  Sol  de  Gisolles, 
George  Cadoudal,  and  some  twenty  others  of  less  note, 
among  which  I  heard  with  a  sinking  heart  my  own  name 
pronounced. 

Some  customary  formalities  seemed  now  to  occupy  the 
court  for  a  considerable  time;  after  which  the  huissier 
called  silence  once  more. 

"  General  Moreau ! "  said  the  President,  in  a  deep  voice 
that  was  heard  throughout  the  entire  court.  "Rise  up, 
sir,"  added  he,  after  a  few  seconds'  pause. 

I  looked  down  the  l)ench,  at  the  farthest  end  of  which  I 
saw  the  tall  and  well-knit  figure  of  a  man  in  the  uniform 
of  a  general  of  the  Republic;  his  back  was  turned  towards 
me,  but  his  bearing  and  carriage  were  quite  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish the  soldier. 

''  Your  name  and  surname,"  said  the  President. 

Before  an  answer  could  be  returned,  a  dull  sound,  like 
something  heavy  falling,  resounded  through  the  court,  and 
in  an  instant  several  persons  around  me  stood  up.  T  bent 
forward  to  see,  and  beheld  the  figure  of  Bouvet  de  Lozier 
stretched    insensible   upon   the   ground;    beside  him  his 
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the  judges,  during  which  again  the  silence  was  uiibrciken 
ill  tlie  court.  I  turned  gladly  from  the  gaze  of  the  thou- 
sand spectators  to  tlie  bench  where  my  fellow-prisoners 
were  seated;  and  however  varied  by  age^  rank,  and  occa- 
{uition,  there  seemed  but  one  feeling  amongst  them, — a 
hardy  and  resolute  spirit  to  brave  every  danger  without 
tlincliing. 

"  Which  of  the  prisoners  are  not  accused  under  the  first 
act?"  said  Thuriot. 

"Charles  Auguste  Rebarde,  dit  le  Noir;  Guillaame 
Lebartc;  and  Thomas  Burke,  Sous-Lieutenant  in  the 
Eighth  Regiment  of  Hussars." 

"Let  tlii-m  witlidniw,"  said  the  Prcaiduut. 

A  slight  bustle  ensued  in  the  body  of  the  court  as  the 
gendarmes  advanced  to  make  a  passage  for  our  exit;  and 
for  a  moment  I  could  i«;rceive  that  the  attention  of  the 
assembly  was  drawn  towards  us.  One  by  one  we  de- 
scended to  the  platform,  and  with  a  gendarme  on  either 
side,  proceeded  to  pass  out,  when  suddenly  the  deep, 
mellow  voice  of  Gadoudal  called  out  aloud,  — 

"Adieu,  my  friends,  adieu !  If  we  are  not  to  be  better 
treated  than  our  prince,  we  shall  never  see  you  again," 

"Silence,  sir!"  cried  the  President,  severely;  and  then, 
turning  towards  the  bar  of  advocates,  be  continued,  "If 
that  man  hare  an  advocate  in  this  court,  it  would  well 
become  him  to  warn  his  client  that  such  continued  insult 
to  the  tribunal  can  only  prejudice  his  cause." 

"I  have  none,  and  I  wish  far  none,"  replied  George,  in 
a  tone  of  defiance.  "This  mockery  is  but  the  first  step  of 
the  gnillotine,  and  I  can  walk  it  without  assistance." 

A  renewed  call  of  "Stlencel"  and  a  deep  murmur 
through  the  assembly,  waa  all  I  heard,  as  the  door  of 
the  court  opened  and  cloaed  behind  na.  Aa  ve  marched 
r  vaulu-d  corridor,  titt  sounds  of  thft  oourl  grew 
I  fainter;  and  at  tort  thaufaatf|^B|t  dwu  steps 
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tin  goblets.  Tbe  window  was  sereral  feet  from  tbe 
ground,  and  stionglj  barred  with  iron. 

^La  salle  d'attente  is  gloomy  enou^"  said  (me  of  mj 
companions^  ^and  jet  some  of  as  maj  be  rery  sorry  to 
leave  it.'^ 

"Not  I,  at  least,"  cried  the  other,  resolutely.  **The 
bosket  beneath  the  guillotine  will  be  an  easier  couch  than 
I  hare  slept  on  these  three  months." 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE   PALAIS   DE  JUSTICE. 

"It  will  go  hard  with  Moreau  to-day,"  said  the  elder  of 
the  two  prisoners,  a  large,  swarthy-looking  Breton,  in  the 
dress  of  a  sailor;  "the  Consul  hates  him." 

"Whom  does  he  not  hate,"  said  the  younger,  a  slight 
and  handsome  youth  —  "  whom  does  he  not  hate  that  ever 
rivalled  him  in  glory?  What  love  did  he  bear  to  Kl^ber 
or  Desaix?" 

"It  is  false,"  said  I,  fiercely.  "Bonaparte's  greatness 
stands  far  too  high  to  feel  such  rivalry  as  theirs.  The 
conqueror  of  Italy  and  of  Egypt  —  " 

"Is  a  Corsican,"  interrupted  the  elder. 

"And  a  tyrant,"  rejoined  the  other,  in  the  same  breath. 

"These  words  become  you  well,"  said  I,  bitterly. 
"Would  that  no  stain  lay  on  my  honor,  and  I  could 
make  you  eat  them." 

"And  who  are  you  that  dare  to  speak  thus?"  said  the 
younger ;  "  or  how  came  one  like  you  mixed  up  with  men 
whose  hearts  were  in  a  great  cause,  and  who  came  to  sell 
their  lives  upon  it?  " 

"I  tell  you,  boy,"  broke  in  the  elder,  in  a  slow  and 
measured  tone,  "I  have  made  more  stalwart  limbs  than 
thine  bend,  and  stronger  joints  crack,  for  less  than  thou 
hast  ventured  to  tell  us;  but  sorrow  and  suffering  are  hard 
masters,  and  I  can  bear  more  now  than  I  was  wont  to  do. 
Let  us  have  no  more  words." 

As  he  spoke,  he  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and 
turned  towards  the  wall;  the  other,  too,  sat  down  in  a 
corner  of  the  cell,  and  was  silent.  And  thus  we  remained 
for  houi;s  long. 

The  dreary  stillness,  made  more  depressing  by  the 
presence  of  the  two  prisoners,  whose  deep-drawn  breath- 
ings were  the  only  sounds  they  uttered,  had  something 
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ODOus  dream,  in  which  I  counted  not  the  time,  —  and  I  lay 
upon  my  straw  bed  watching  the  expiring  light  of  the 
candle  with  that  strange  interest  one  attaches  to  every- 
thing within  the  limits  of  a  prison-cell.  The  flame  waned 
and  flickered :  now  lighting  up  for  a  second  the  cold  gray 
walls,  scratched  with  many  a  prisoner's  name;  now  sub- 
siding, it  threw  strange  and  fitful  shapes  upon  them,  — 
figures  that  seemed  to  move  and  to  beckon  to  one  another, 
—  goblin  outlines,  wild  and  fanciful.  Then  came  a  bright 
flash  as  the  wick  fell,  and  all  was  dark. 

"  If  the  dead  do  but  sleep ! "  was  the  first  thought  that 
crossed  my  mind  as  the  gloom  of  total  night  wrapped 
every  object  about  me,  and  a  stillness  most  appalling 
prevailed.  Suddenly  I  heard  the  sounds  of  a  heavy  bolt 
withdrawn  and  a  door  opening;  then  a  low,  rushing 
noise,  like  wind  blowing  through  a  narrow  corridor;  and 
at  last  the  marching  sounds  of  feet,  and  the  accents  of 
men  speaking  together :  nearer  and  nearer  they  came,  and 
at  length  halted  at  the  door  of  my  cell.  A  cold,  faint 
feeling,  the  sickness  of  the  heart,  crept  over  me;  the 
hour,  the  sounds,  reminded  me  of  what  so  often  I  had 
heard  men  speak  of  in  the  Temple,  and  the  dread  of  assas- 
sination made  me  tremble  from  head  to  foot.  The  light 
streamed  from  beneath  the  door,  and  reached  to  my  bed; 
and  I  calculated  the  number  of  steps  it  would  take  before 
they  approached  me.  The  key  grated  in  the  lock  and  the 
door  opened  slowly,  and  three  men  stood  at  the  entrance. 
I  sprang  up  wildly  to  my  feet;  a  sudden  impulse  of  self- 
defence  seized  me;  and  with  a  wild  shout  for  them  to  come 
on,  I  rushed  forward.  My  foot,  however,  caught  the  angle 
of  the  iron  bedstead,  and  I  fell  headlong  and  senseless  to 
the  ground. 

Some  interval  elapsed;  and  when  next  I  felt  conscious- 
ness, I  was  lying  full  length  on  my  bed,  the  cell  lit  up  by 
two  candles  on  the  table,  beside  which  sat  two  men,  their 
heads  bent  eagerly  over  a  mass  of  papers  before  them. 
One  was  an  old  and  venerable-looking  man,  his  white  hair 
and  long  queue  so  bespeaking  him;  he  wore  a  loose  cloth 
cloak  that  covered  his  entire  figure,  but  I  could  see  that 
a  brass  scabbard  of  a  sword  projected  beneath  it;  on  the 
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chair  beside  him,  too,  there  lay  a  foraging-eap.  The 
other,  much  younger,  though  still  not  in  youth,  was  a 
thin,  pale,  careworn  man;  his  forehead  was  high  and 
strongly  marked;  and  there  was  an  intensity  and  deter- 
mination in  his  brow  and  about  the  angles  of  his  mouth 
most  striking;  he  was  dressed  in  black,  with  deep  ruffles 
at  his  wrist. 

"It  is  quite  clear,  General,"  said  he,  in  a  low  and  meas- 
ured voice,  where  each  word  fell  with  perfect  distinctness 
—  "  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  can  press  a  conviction  here  if 
they  will.  The  allegations  are  so  contrived  as  rather  to 
indicate  complicity  than  actually  establish  it.  The  defence 
in  such  cases  has  to  combat  shadows,  not  overturn  facts; 
and,  believe  me,  a  procureur-g^n^ral,  aided  by  a  police, 
is  a  dexterous  enemy." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  general,  rapidly;  "but 
what  are  the  weak  points?  where  is  he  most  assailable?" 

"Everywhere,"  said  the  other.  "To  begin:  the  secret 
information  of  the  outbreak  between  Lord  Whitworth  and 
the  Consul;  the  frequent  meetings  with  the  Marquis  de 
Beauvais;  the  false  report  to  the  Chef  de  Police;  the  con- 
cealment of  this  abbe —  By  the  bye,  I  am  not  quite  clear 
about  that  part  of  the  case;  why  have  not  the  prosecution 
brought  this  abbe  forward?  It  is  plain  they  have  his  evi- 
dence, and  can  produce  him  if  they  will;  and  I  see  no  other 
name  in  the  act  of  accusation  than  our  old  acquaintance, 
Mehee  de  la  Touche  —  " 

"The  villain  ! "  cried  the  general,  with  a  stamp  of  indig- 
nation, while  a  convulsive  spasm  seemed  to  shake  every 
fibre  of  his  frame. 

"  Meh^e  de  la  Touche ! "  said  I  to  myself;  "I  have  heard 
that  name  before."  And  like  a  lightning  flash  it  crossed 
my  mind  that  such  was  the  name  of  the  man  Marie  de 
Meudon  charged  me  with  knowing, 

"But  still,"  said  the  general,  "what  can  they  make  of  all 
these?  That  of  indiscretion,  folly,  breach  of  discipline,  if 
you  will;  but  —  " 

"Wait  a  little,"  said  the  other,  quietly.  "Then  comes 
the  night  of  the  chateau,  in  which  he  is  found  among  the 
Chouan  party  in  their  very  den,  taking  part  in  the  defence." 
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^*  Soy  no !  Lamorici^re,  who  commanded  the  cuirassiers, 
can  establish  the  fact  beyond  question,  that  Burke  took  uo 
part  in  the  afi^y,  and  delivered  his  sword  at  once  when 
called  on." 

^'At  least  they  found  him  there,  and  on  his  person  the 
brevet  of  colonel,  signed  by  Monsieur  himself." 

''Of  that  I  can  give  no  explanation,"  replied  the  general; 
^  but  I  am  in  possession  of  such  information  as  can  account 
for  his  presence  at  the  chateau,  and  establish  his  innocence 
on  that  point." 

"Indeed!"  cried  the  advocate,  for  such  he  was;  "with 
that  much  may  be  done." 

"Unhappily,  however,"  rejoined  the  general,  "if  such  a 
disclosure  is  not  necessary  to  save  his  life,  I  cannot  ven- 
ture to  give  it;  the  ruin  of  another  must  follow  the 
explanation." 

"Without  it  he  is  lost,"  said  the  advocate,  solemnly. 

"And  would  not  accept  of  life  with  it,"  said  I,  boldly, 
as  I  started  up  in  my  bed,  and  looked  fixedly  at  them. 

The  general  sprang  back,  astonished  and  speechless ;  but 
the  advocate,  with  more  command  over  his  emotions,  cast 
his  eyes  upon  the  paper  before  him,  and  quickly  asked,  — 

"And  the  commission;  how  do  you  account  for  that?" 

"  It  was  offered  to  and  refused  by  me.  He  who  made 
the  proposal  forgot  it  on  my  table,  and  I  was  about  to 
restore  it  when  I  was  made  prisoner." 

"What  condition  was  attached  to  your  acceptance 
of  it?" 

"  Some  vague,  indistinct  proposals  were  made  to  me  to 
join  a  conspiracy  of  which  I  was  neither  told  the  object 
nor  intentions.  Indeed,  I  stopped  any  disclosure  by  reject- 
ing the  bribe." 

"Who  made  these  same  proposals?" 

"I  shall  not  tell  his  name." 

"No  matter,"  said  the  advocate,  carelessly;  "it  was  the 
Marquis  de  Beauvais."  And  then,  as  if  affecting  to  write, 
I  saw  his  sharp  eyes  glance  over  towards  me,  while  a  smile 
of  gratified  cunning  twitched  his  lip.  "You  will  have  no 
objeotion   to   say  how  first  you  became   acquainted  with 
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The  dexterity  of  this  query,  by  replying  to  which  I  at 
once  established  his  preceding  assumption,  completely 
escaped  me,  and  I  gave  an  account  of  my  first  meeting 
with  De  Beauvais,  without  ever  dreaming  of  the  inferences 
it  led  to. 

"An  unhappy  rencontre,  sir,"  said  the  advocate,  as  if 
musing;  "better  have  finished  the  intimacy,  as  you  first 
intended,  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne." 

"It  may  be  as  you  say,  sir,"  said  I,  irritated  by  the 
flippancy  of  his  remark ;  "  but  perhaps  I  may  ask  the  name 
of  the  gentleman  who  takes  such  interest  in  my  affairs, 
and  by  what  right  he  meddles  in  them?" 

The  general  started  back  in  his  chair,  and  was  about  to 
speak,  when  the  advocate  laid  his  hand  gently  on  his  arm 
to  restrain  him,  and,  in  a  voice  of  the  most  unruf^ed 
smoothness,  replied,  — 

"As  to  my  name,  sir,  it  is  Laurence  Baillot;  my  rank  is 
simple  avocat  to  the  Cours  et  Tribunaux;  and  the  *  right' 
by  which  I  interfere  in  matters  personal  to  you  is  the  con- 
sideration of  fifty  louis  which  accompanied  this  brief." 

"And  my  name,  yoimg  man,  is  Lieutenant-G^n^ral 
d'Auvergne,"  said  the  old  man,  proudly,  as  he  stared  me 
steadfastly  in  the  face. 

I  arose  at  once,  and  saluted  the  general  with  a  deep  and 
respectful  obeisance.  It  was  the  same  oflScer  who  reviewed 
us  at  the  Polytechnique  the  day  of  my  promotion. 

"  You  are  now,  I  hope,  satisfied  with  the  reasons  of  our 
presence,  and  that  nothing  but  considerations  of  your  in- 
terest can  have  influenced  our  visit,"  said  the  avocat,  with 
calmness.  "  Such  being  the  case,  sit  down  here,  and  relate 
all  you  can  of  your  life  since  your  leaving  the  Polytech- 
nique. Be  brief,  too,  for  it  is  now  three  o'clock;  the  court 
opens  at  ten,  your  case  will  be  called  the  second,  and  I 
must  at  least  have  three  hours  of  sleep." 

The  general  pointed  to  a  seat  besidfe  him;  I  sat  down, 
and  without  any  delay  proceeded  to  give  a  rapid  account 
of  all  my  adventures  and  proceedings  to  the  hour  we  were 
then  assembled,  only  omitting  all  mention  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Meudon's  name,  and  such  allusions  to  De  Beauvais  as 
might  lead  to  his  crimination. 
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The  advocate  wrote  down,  as  rapidly  as  I  spoke  them, 
the  principal  details  of  my  history,  and  when  I  had  con* 
eluded,  perused  the  notes  he  had  taken  with  a  quick  eye. 

"This  will  never  do,"  said  he,  with  more  impatience  in 
his  manner  than  I  had  yet  witnessed.  "  Here  are  a  mass 
of  circumstances  all  unexplained,  and  all  suspicious.  It  is 
now  entirely  a  question  of  the  feeling  of  the  court.  The 
charges,  if  pressed,  must  lead  to  a  conviction.  Your  inno- 
cence, sir,  may  satisfy  —  indeed,  it  has  satisfied  —  General 
d'Auvergne,  who  else  had  not  been  here  this  night;  but 
the  proofs  are  not  before  us." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  continued  in  a  lower 
tone,  addressing  himself  directly  to  the  general:  "We 
must  entreat  a  delay;  a  day  —  two  days,  certainly  —  will 
establish  the  proofs  against  Greorge  and  his  accomplices; 
they  will  be  condemned  and  executed  at  once.  It  is  most 
likely  that  the  court  will  not  recur  to  capital  punishment 
again.  The  example  being  made,  any  further  demonstra- 
tion will  be  needless.  I  see  you  put  little  faith  in  this 
manoeuvre ;  but,  trust  me,  I  know  the  temper  of  the  tribu- 
nal. Besides,  the  political  stroke  has  already  succeeded. 
Bonaparte  has  conquered  all  his  enemies;  his  next  step 
will  be  to  profit  by  the  victory."  These  words  were  rid- 
dles to  me  at  the  time,  though  the  day  soon  came  when 
their  meaning  was  palpable.  "Yes,  two  days  will  do  it," 
said  he,  confidently  raising  his  voice  as  he  spoke;  "and 
then,  whether  there  be  a  hussar  the  more  or  one  the  less 
in  France,  will  little  trouble  the  current  of  events." 

"Then  how  to  obtain  the  time,  — that  is  the  question," 
said  the  general.  I 

"Oh,  we  shall  try  something.     There  can  always  be  a  I 

witness  to  be  called;  some  evidence  all-essential  not  forth-  j 

coming;  some  necessary  proof  not  quite  unravelled.    What  > 

if  we  summoned  this  same  abb^?     The  court  will  make  ^ 

proclamation  for  him.     D'Ervan  is  the  name?" 

"  Yes ;  but  if  by  so  doing  he  may  be  involved  —  " 

"Fear  nothing  on  that  score;  he'll  never  turn  up, 
believe  me.  We  can  affect  to  show  that  his  evidence  is 
all-important.  Yes,  we'll  make  the  Abb^  d'Ervan  our 
first  witness.     Where  shall  we  say  he  resides?    Rouen,  I 
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suppose,  will  do;  yes,  Roaen.^  And  so, 
for  a  reply,  he  continued  to  write.  -By  tms.  yoa  i*r- 
ceive,"  he  remarked,  "we  shall  disccneert  their  pUns. 
They  are  evidently  keeping  this  abbe  up  for  some  greater 
occasion;  they  have  a  case  against  himself,  perhaps,  in 
which  the  proofs  are  not  yet  sufficient  for  conviction. 
We  '11  trouble  their  game,  and  they  may  be  glad  to  com- 
promise with  us." 

The  general  looked  as  much  confounded  as  myself  at 
these  schemes  of  the  lawyer,  but  we  both  were  silent 

A  few  questions  more  followed,  to  which  he  wrote  down 
my  answers  as  I  gave  them,  and  then  starting  up,  he 

said,  — 

"And  now.  General,  I  must  hasten  home  to  bed.  Be 
ready,  at  all  events,  for  appearing  before  the  tribunal,  Mr. 
Burke;  at  ten  you  will  be  called.  And  so,  good-night." 
He  bowed  formally  to  me,  as  he  opened  the  door  to  permit 
the  general  to  pass  out  first. 

"I  '11  follow  you  in  a  moment,"  said  the  general,  while 
he  closed  the  door  after  him,  and  remained  behind  with 
me  in  the  cell.      **It  was  only  this  evening,  sir,"  said  he, 
in  a  low  voice,  ^'at  the  return  of  Madame  Bonaparte  from 
Boulogne,  that  Mademoiselle  de  Meudon  leamerl  you  were 
not  at  liberty.     She  has  made  me  acquainted  with  the  eir* 
cumstances  by  which  your  present  risk  has  befm  incnrrerl, 
and  has  put  me  in  possession  of  whei^withal  to  estahliAh 
your  innocence  as  regards  the  a/lventarf;  at  the  (Shk^.^n 
d'Ancre.     This  disclosure,   if   it  eirmlpat^  ^/w,  vill  ol 
course  criminate  her,  arid  an^.r-^j  :h/>i-«r.  v/>,  wh^^  ^h^,  1mu$ 
been  received  and  a*iEir%»i  :t.  vrii.*  ^A  Tj^'ci^.  &Ar/^^^,  ffi^nA- 
ship.     The  natur^  d-eiir*:  v,  \.s,7>  s^rr  VMA,r.^%  \;i>.  w,;\  t\^A 
cover  the  act  by  wLiil  *>  ii.rr.'.L.*  *  ^r^r.t^yi.rj/hy  r^i.'j(:A  ;m%.>a 
esca[»ed  puniihnrn^     lifS^^ytrr-  -.i^rr^T  twi.  '*^'     yi-.'w    t 
am  in  p05S*ss.*::-  :f  :1^»    :.•  * -^     ir.ii   .:*    ?  ,»i    :*v  -  va,*    -     >, 
shall  be  in  j-f^'  i^^-  :.j.      '     .«    -    .,  -io^  -^r  .  •     ^  #'. y  ^y< 
that  the  othrr  ii-Lrr-ri  L.rt      **       '.  ';<      -^         v-   /,.♦•  v/*/ 
this  one  fc«ir.z  r*f^i->:.      '~   .-. 

*'  yothir.z  xn.-- :  r«i.*  - 
said  I,  resrln^rl;     * 
plead  guilTj  V  --li*  -« 
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The  old  man's  eyes  glistened  with  pleasure,  and  I 
thought  I  saw  a  tear  fall  on  his  cheek. 

"Now,"  cried  he,  as  he  grasped  my  hand  in  both  his  — 
"now  I  feel  that  you  are  innocent,  my  brave  boy,  and, 
come  what  will,  I  '11  stand  by  you." 

With  that  he  hurried  from  the  cell,  and  followed  the 
advocate,  who  was  already  calling  with  some  impatience 
to  have  the  doors  unlocked. 

I  was  again  alone.  No,  not  alone;  for  in  my  narrow 
cell  hope  was  with  me  now. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  TBIAL. 

So  doubtful  was  the  (jovemment  of  the  day  in  what  way 
the  people  of  Paris  would  be  disposed  to  regard  the  trial 
of  the  Chauan  prisoners,  — how  far  public  sympathy  might 
side  with  misfortune  and  heroism,  and  in  what  way  they 
would  regard  Moreau,  whose  career  in  arms  so  many  had 
witnessed  with  pride  and  enthusiasm, — that  for  several 
days  they  did  not  dare  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  which 
was  to  establish  their  guilt,  but  advanced  with  slow  and 
cautious  steps,  gradually  accumulating  a  mass  of  small 
circumstanoes,  on  which  the  ^^Moniteur"  each  day  com- 
mented, and  the  other  journals  of  less  authority  expa- 
tiated, as  if  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  further  and 
more  important  revelations. 

At  last,  however,  the  day  arrived  in  which  the  mine  was 
to  be  sprung.  The  secret  police  —  whose  information  ex- 
tended to  all  that  went  on  in  every  class  of  the  capital, 
and  who  knew  the  chitchat  of  the  highest  circles  equally 
as  they  did  the  grumblings  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  — 
pronounced  the  time  had  come  when  the  fatal  stroke  might 
no  longer  be  withheld,  and  when  the  long-destined  ven- 
geance should  descend  on  their  devoted  heads. 

The  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  — 
the  absence  of  important  witnesses  and  of  all  direct  evi- 
dence whatever  —  which  marked  the  first  four  days  of  the 
trial,  had  infused  a  high  hope  and  a  strong  sense  of  secu- 
rity into  the  prisoners'  hearts.  The  proofs  which  they 
80  much  dreaded,  and  of  whose  existence  they  well  knew, 
were  not  forthcoming  against  them.  The  rumored  treach- 
ery of  some  of  their  party  began  at  length  to  lose  its  terror 
for  them;  while  in  the  lax  and  careless  proceedings  of  the 
Procureur-Gr^n^ral  they  saw,  or  fancied  they  saw,  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  Government  to  render  the  public  uninter- 
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l»ef  u  waiuiig.  —  tilt*  lut^'n'al  of  f aIsc  fci-ur::} .  m  /. 
hvt'Ui,  when  ftll  iLuixrt- r  va«  {OaU  juiiI  du  K^b^r  ati 
hfiiMOu  existed.     The  sudJen  fthurk  i>f  tLe  ar«li-s 
eml  proofs  would  theu  conie  vjth  {«culur  f«<mr. 
no  matter  h^w  rapid  ^r  siili»e«2Urut  ftrp  aijt.: 
ehar^  of  i>rt^-i]*itaiiry  or  undue  haatte  b^l  ifrrt.  li.* 
l»v  tlif  tarlv  ii.iiurr  of  the  tinsl  four  tlav**  i«ncrr^:,i; 
For  the  choxi*;*-  i*f  scene  aUiUt  U*  takt-  pLftor,  a: 
edition  of  the  "Mouiteur"  prHjoml  the  \*tx*l, 
daybreak    th»*  valls  of   Tari^^  vrnr   |d;ii*Ard«^l  vt: 
aiiu«'uncem**nts  of  the  disittverit^   uluU  \*r  :hr  r 
iiit-nt .    huu',    by   their   untiring  effortii,    thr    vh'^U 
U  whuh   w;iN  to  delu^'e  Fr.iinf  with  Idt^J   4&«i   •-^'r. 

Kloriou"!  in.sti  tut  ions  of  freedom  they  hai!  jr*»iuir^: 
iCevoliitioii,  luui  been  laid  o|i«»n;  new  and  o<o%;>r:: 
'*         j|  dencc  of  the  i:ui!t  of  Uie  ''Ai»Miiiij  h»l  tume^i  .: 

'^  frightful    ]'i<-tun*  ot    anan*hj   and   «oi-uI   tii^c^rc^ 

wa.H    diHpl.iVrd. — .ill    of    which    was   ^»   or.iTir. 
effort  t*i  ri*>t*»rf  the  Ittmrlion^  to  the  thrmr  .•!   Vr 

Whsl*',  therefon*.  thr  ^lleries  «»f  the  cvmrt  wrrr  •: 
to  HufftKMtioii  ;Lt  an  early  h<»iir,  and  ererr  arrtiar  < 
to  the  tribunal  i'r.inini(*d  with  |H*o|dt>  anii<xi!»  tA>  tr  ; 
at  this  eventful  rrisis,  the  |»njii»ntr«  ti«>k  their  f^ 
the  **tieni'h  of  the  aci*us«*«l, **  t4itallv  unawarr  <•!  the 

m 

of  the  excitement  they  witneuMni,  and  stran^Iy  p^ 
conceive  what  unknown  ctrrumstance  had  marrai 
procee<Ungt  with  a  new  Interest. 
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Uttle  group  on  which  every  look  was  tamed,  calm  and 
even  cheerful.  There  sat  George  Cadoudal  in  the  midst 
Qf  them,  his  hands  clasped  in  those  at  either  side  of  him ; 
liis  strongly-marked  features  perfectly  at  rest,  and  his 
eyes  bent  with  a  steady  stare  on  the  bench  where  the 
judges  were  seated.  Moreau  was  not  present,  nor  did  I 
see  some  of  the  Chouans  whom  I  remembered  on  the 
former  day. 

The  usual  formal  proclamation  of  the  court  being  made, 
silence  was  called  by  the  crier,  —  a  useless  precaution,  as 
throughout  that  vast  assembly  not  a  whisper  was  to  be 
heard.  A  conversation  of  some  minutes  took  place  between 
the  Procureur  and  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners,  in  which 
I  recognized  the  voice  of  Monsieur  Baillot,  my  own  advo- 
cate; which  was  interrupted  by  the  President,  desiring 
that  the  proceedings  should  commence. 

The  Procureur-Gr^n^ral  bowed  and  took  his  seat,  while 
the  President,  turning  towards  George,  said:  — 

"(jeorge  Cadoudal,  you  have  hitherto  persisted  in  a 
course  of  blank  denial  regarding  every  circumstance  of 
the  conspiracy  with  which  you  are  charged.  You  have 
asserted  your  ignorance  of  persons  and  places  with 
which  we  are  provided  with  proof  to  show  you  are  well 
acquainted.  You  have  neither  accounted  for  your  pres- 
ence in  suspected  situations,  nor  satisfactorily  shown 
what  were  the  objects  of  your  intimacy  with  suspected 
individuals.  The  court  now  desires  to  ask  you  whether, 
at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  you  wish  to  offer  more 
explicit  revelations,  or  explain  any  of  the  dubious  events 
of  your  career." 

"I  will  answer  any  question  you  put  to  me,"  replif*d 
Cteorge,  sternly;  "but  I  have  lived  Ux)  lon^  in  anotli^-r 
ocmntrj  not  to  have  learned  some  of  its  usa'^^--.  aii'l  I  1<-*'1 
no  dMire  to  become  my  own  ac^mser.  I>t  liim  th^n-  *  ( hf* 
poillted  to  the  Procureur-G^n^ral)  "do  hi^  otfir-;  li^,.  i^.  tji^- 
ptid  and  salaried  assailant  of  the  innr>r'''iit.  " 

•I  Oill   upon  the   court,"  said    tho    l'ror-nr»'ii.    li-inir. 

ha  WW  suddenly  interrupted    )>;/   th*-    !':•    :  i^nt. 


pKOtoek  JOi^]|iOMdeiirlePnK:uP'ur.     Ana 


<jUf'", 
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again  we  would  admonish  the  accused,  that  insolence  to 
the  authorities  of  this  court  is  but  a  sorry  plea  in  vindica- 
tion of  his  innocence^  and  shall  be  no  recommendation  to 
our  mercy." 

"Your  mercy!"  said  Greorge,  in  a  voice  of  scorn  and 
sarcasm.  "  Who  ever  heard  of  a  tiger's  benevolence  or  a 
wolf's  charity?  And  even  if  you  wished  it,  he  whose 
slaves  vou  are  —  " 

"I  call  upon  you  to  be  silent,"  said  an  advocate,  rising 
from  a  bench  directly  behind  him.  "  Another  interruption 
of  this  kind,  and  I  shall  abandon  the  defence." 

"What?"  said  Greorge,  turning  quickly  round  and 
staring  at  him  with  a  look  of  withering  contempt;  "and 
have  they  bought  you  over  too?" 

"Call  the  first  witness,"  said  the  President;  and  an 
indistinct  murmur  was  heard,  and  a  slight  confusion  seen 
to  agitate  the  crowd,  as  the  gendarmes  opened  a  path 
towards  the  witness  bench.  And  then  I  saw  two  men 
carrying  something  between  them,  which  I  soon  perceived 
to  be  a  man.  The  legs,  which  were  alone  apparent,  hung^ 
down  listlessly  like  those  of  a  corpse;  and  one  arm,  which 
fell  over  the  shoulder  of  the  bearer,  moved  to  and  fro,  as 
they  went,  like  the  limb  of  a  dead  man.  £very  neck  was 
stretched  from  the  galleries  above,  and  along  the  benches 
beneath,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  mysterious  figure,  which 
seemed  like  an  apparition  from  the  grave  come  to  give  evi- 
dence. His  face,  too,  was  concealed  by  a  handkerchief; 
and  as  he  was  placed  in  a  chair  provided  for  the  purpose, 
the  assistants  stood  at  either  side  to  support  his  drooping 
figure. 

"Let  the  witness  be  sworn,"  said  the  President;  and, 
with  the  aid  of  an  officer  of  the  court,  a  thin  white  hand 
was  held  up,  on  which  the  flesh  seemed  almost  transparent 
from  emaciation.  A  low,  muttering  sound  followed,  and 
the  President  spoke  again,  —  "  Let  the  witness  be  uncov- 
ered.    George  Cadoudal,  advance ! " 

As  the  hardy  Choiian  stepped  forward,  the  handkerchief 
fell  from  the  witness's  face,  while  his  head  slowly  turned 
round  towards  the  prisoner.  A  cry,  like  the  yell  of  a 
wounded    animal,    broke   from    the   stout   Breton,    as    he 
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bounded  iuto  the  air  and  held  up  both  his  arms  to  their 
full  height. 

"Toi,  toil"  screamed  he,  in  accents  that  seemed  the 
very  last  of  a  heart  wrung  to  agony,  while  he  leaned  for- 
ward and  fixed  his  eyes  on  him,  till  the  very  orbs  seemed 
bursting  from  their  sockets.  "Oui,"  added  he,  in  a  lower 
tone,  but  one  which  was  felt  in  every  comer  of  that 
crowded  assemblage  —  "oui,    c'est  lui!"    Then  clamping 


hia  trembling  hands  together,  as  his  knees  bent  beneath 
him,  he  turned  hia  eyes  upwards,  and  said,  "Le  bon 
Dieu,  that  makes  men's  hearts  and  knows  their  thoughts, 
deals  with  us  as  he  will;  and  I  must  have  sinned  sorely 
towards  him  when  such  punishment  as  this  has  fallen 
upon  me.  Oh,  my  brother!  my  child!  my  own  Bouvet 
de  Lozier!" 

"Bouvet  de  Lozier!"  cried  the  other  prisoners,  with  a 
shont  wild  as   madness  itself,  while  every  man  sprang 
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forward  to  look  at  him.  But  already  his  head  had  fallen 
back  oyer  the  chair,  the  limbs  stretched  out  rigidly,  and 
the  arm  fell  heavily  down. 

"He  is  dying ! "  "He  is  dead ! "  were  the  exclamations 
of  the  crowd,  and  a  general  cry  for  a  doctor  was  heard 
around.  Several  physicians  were  soon  at  his  side,  and  by 
the  aid  of  restoratives  he  was  gradually  brought  back  to 
animation ;  but  cold  and  speechless  he  lay,  unable  to  under- 
stand anything,  and  was  obliged  to  be  conveyed  back  again 
to  his  bed. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  excitement  of  this  harrowing 
scene  was  over;  and  when  order  at  length  was  restored  in 
the  court,  Greorge  Cadoudal  was  seen  seated,  as  at  first,  on 
the  bench,  while  around  him  his  faithful  followers  were 
grouped.  Like  children  round  a  beloved  father,  some 
leaned  on  his  neck,  others  clasped  his  knees;  some  cov- 
ered his  hands  with  kisses,  and  called  him  by  the  most 
endearing  names.  But  though  he  moved  his  head  from 
side  to  side,  and  tried  to  smile  upon  them,  a  cold  vacancy 
was  in  his  face;  his  lips  were  parted,  and  his  eyes  stared 
wildly  before  him;  his  very  hair  stood  out  from  his  fore- 
head, on  which  the  big  drops  of  sweat  were  seen. 

"Father,  dear  father,  it  is  but  one  who  is  false;  see, 
look  how  many  of  your  children  are  true  to  you !  Think 
on  us  who  are  with  you  here,  and  will  go  with  you  to 
death  without  shrinking." 

"He  is  but  a  child,  too,  father;  and  they  have  stolen 
away  his  reason  from  him,"  said  another. 

"Yes,  they  have  brought  him  to  this  by  suffering,"  cried 
a  third,  as  with  a  clenched  hand  he  menaced  the  bench 
where  sat  the  judges. 

"Order  in  the  court!"  cried  the  President.  But  the 
command  was  reiterated  again  and  again  before  silence 
could  be  obtained;  and  when  again  I  could  observe  the 
proceedings,  I  saw  the  Procureur-G^neral  addressing 
the  tribunal,  to  demand  a  postponement  in  consequence 
of  the  illness  of  the  last  witness,  whose  testimony  was 
pronounced  all-conclusive. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  between  the 
counsel   for   the   prisoners   and   the   prosecution;    and    at 
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^^^h  it  was  niled  that  this  trial   should  not  be  pro- 

^^^ded  with  till  the  following  morning. 

**We  are,  however,  prepared  to  go  on  with  the  other 

^^^es,"  said  the  Procureur,  "if  the  court  will  permit/' 
**  Certainly,"  said  the  President. 

**In  that  case,"  continued  the  Procureur,  "we  shall  call 
^n  the  accused  Thomas  Burke,  lieutenant  of  the  huitieme 
«^tt8sars,  now  present." 

For  some  minutes  nothing  more  could  be  heard,  for  the 
Crowded    galleries,    thronged    with    expectant    hundreds, 
hegan  now  to  empty.     Mine  was  a  name  without  interest 
for  any;   and  the  thronged  masses  rose  to  depart,  while 
their    over-excited    minds    found  vent    in    words  which 
drowned  all  else.     It  was  in  vain  silence  and  order  were 
proclaimed;  the  proceedings  had  lost  all  interest,  and  with 
it  all  respect,  and  for  full  ten  minutes  the  uproar  lasted. 
Meanwhile,  M.  Baillot,  taking  his  place  by  my  side,  pro- 
duced some  most  voluminous  papers,  in  which  he  soon 
became  deeply  engaged.     I   turned  one  look  throughout 
the  now  almost  deserted  seats,  but  not  one  face  there  was 
known  to  me.     The  few  who  remained  seemed  to  stay 
rather  from   indolence  than   any  other  motive,  as  they 
lounged  over  the  vacant  benches  and  yawned  listlessly; 
and  much  as  I  dreaded  the  gaze  of  that  appalling  multi- 
tude, I  sickened  at  the  miserable  isolation  of  my  lot,  and 
felt  overwhelmed  to  think  that  for  me  there  was  not  one 
who  should  pity  or  regret  my  fall. 

At  last  order  was  established  in  the  court,  and  the 
Procureur  opened  the  proceeding  by  reciting  the  act  of 
my  accusation,  in  which  all  the  circumstances  already 
mentioned  by  my  advocate  were  dwelt  and  commented  on 
with  the  habitual  force  and  exaggeration  of  bar  oratory. 
The  address  was  short,  however,  —  scarcely  fifteen  minutes 
long;  and  by  the  tone  of  the  s[)eaker,  and  the  manner  of 
the  judges,  I  guessed  that  my  case  excited  little  or  no 
interest  to  the  prosecution,  eitlier  from  my  own  humble 
and  insignificant  position,  or  the  certainty  they  felt  of  my 
convictiDU. 

My  advocate  rose  to  demaii'l  a  delay,  even  a  sliort  one, 
pleading  most  eiier^»*tieally  against  th**  ]»n-eij»itancy  of  a 
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proceeding  in  which  the  indictment  was  bnt  made  known 
the  day  previous.  The  President  interrupted  him  roughly, 
and  with  an  assurance  that  no  circumstance  short  of  the 
necessity  to  produce  some  important  evidence  not  then 
forthcoming,  would  induce  him  to  grant  a  postponement. 

M.  Baillot  replied  at  once,  "Such,  sir,  is  our  case;  a 
witness,  whose  evidence  is  of  the  highest  moment,  is  not 
to  be  found ;  a  day  or  two  might  enable  us  to  obtain  his 
testimony.  It  is  upon  this  we  ground  our  hope,  our  cer- 
tainty, of  an  acquittal.  The  court  will  not,  I  am  certain, 
refuse  its  clemency  in  such  an  emergency  as  this." 

"Where  is  this  same  witness  to  be  found?  Is  he  in 
Paris?    Is  he  in  France?" 

"We  hope  in  Paris,  Monsieur  le  President." 

"And  his  name?" 

"The  Abb^d'Ervan." 

A  strange  murmur  ran  along  the  bench  of  judges  at  the 
words;  and  I  could  see  that  some  of  them  smiled  in  spite 
of  their  efforts  to  seem  grave,  while  the  Procureur-Gr^n^ral 
did  not  scruple  to  laugh  outright. 

"I  believe,  sir,"  said  he,  addressing  the  President,  "that 
I  can  accommodate  my  learned  brother  with  this  so-much- 
desired  testimony  perhaps  more  speedily,  I  will  not  say 
than  he  wishes,  but  than  he  expects." 

"How  is  this?"  said  my  advocate,  in  a  whisper  to  me. 
"They  have  this  abbe  then.  Has  he  turned  against  his 
party?" 

"I  know  nothing  of  him,"  said  I,  recklessly;  "falsehood 
and  treachery  seem  so  rife  here,  that  it  can  well  be  as  you 
say." 

"The  Abbe  d'Ervan!"  cried  a  loud  voice;  and  with  the 
words  the  well-known  figure  moved  rapidly  from  the  crowd 
and  mounted  the  steps  of  the  platform. 

"You  are  lost!"  said  Baillot,  in  a  low,  solemn  voice; 
"it  is  Mehee  de  la  Touche  himself! " 

Had  the  words  of  my  sentence  rung  in  my  ears  I  had 
not  felt  them  more,  that  name,  by  some  secret  spell,  had 
such  terror  in  it. 

"You  know  the  prisoner  before  you,  sir?"  said  the 
President,  turning  towards  the  abb^. 
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Before  he  conld  reply,  my  advocate  broke  in :  — 

"Pardon  me,  sir;  but  previous  to  the  examination  of 
this  respectable  witness,  I  would  ask  under  what  name  he 
is  to  figure  in  this  process?  Is  he  here  the  Abb^  d'Ervan, 
the  agreeable  and  gifted  frequenter  of  the  Faubonrg  St. 
Germain?  —  is  he  the  Chevalier  Maupret,  the  companion 
and  associate  of  the  house  of  Bourbon?  —  or  is  he  the  no 
less  celebrated  and  esteemed  citizen  Meh^e  de  la  Touche, 
vbose  active  exertions  have  been  of  such  value  in  these 
eventful  times  that  we  should  think  uo  recompense  suffi- 
cient for  them  had  he  not  been  paid  by  both  parties?  Yes, 
sir,"  continued  he,  in  an  altered  tone,  "I  repeat  it:  we  are 
prepared  to  show  that  this  man  is  unworthy  of  all  credit; 
that  he  whose  testimony  the  court  now  calls  is  a  hired  spy 
uid  bribed  calumniator,  — the  instigator  to  the  treason  he 
prosecutes,  the  designer  of  the  schemes  for  which  other 
men's  blood  has  pnid  the  penalty.  Is  this  abb^  without, 
uid  gendarme  within,  to  be  at  large  in  the  world,  ensnar- 
ing the  unsuspecting  youth  of  France  by  subtle  and  insid- 
ious doctrines  disgiiised  under  the  semblance  of  after-dinner 
gayety?  Are  we  to  feel  that  on  auch  evidence  as  this,  the 
fame,  the  honor,  the  life  of  every  man  is  to  rest?  —  he, 
who  earns  his  livelihood  by  treason,  and  whose  wealth  is 
gathered  in  the  blootly  sawdust  beneath  the  guillotine ! " 

"We  shall  not  hear  these  observations  longer,"  said  the 
President,  with  an  accent  of  severity.  "You  may  com- 
ment on  the  evidence  of  the  witness  hereafter,  and,  if  you 
ire  able  to  do  so,  disprove  it.  His  character  is  under  the 
protection  of  the  court." 

"No,  sir!"  said  the  a<lvocate,  with  energy;  "no  court, 
how«Terhigh,  — no  tribunal,  beneath  that  of  Heaven  itself, 
wh"»«'  ilfiTi-es  we  dare  not  question,  — can  throw  a  shield 
urcr  a  nmn  like  this.  There  are  crimes  which  t;tain  the 
nation  they  occur  in;  which,  happening  in  on r  age,  m^ke 
mea  sorry  for  their  generation,  and  wisli  they  ha^l  lived  in 
other  tinMs." 

"Onee  ntote,  i^^fl||iamand  yon  to  desist ! "  interrupted 
the  I'r^aident.    -^^"^ 

"If  I  .         ^^^_^ 

I  most  liijiieyei 
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ness,  and  with  a  smile  of  the  most  winning  expression,  **  I 
would  ask  permission  for  the  learned  gentleman  to  pro- 
ceed. These  well-arranged  paragraphs,  this  indignation 
got  by  heart,  must  have  vent,  since  they  're  paid  for;  and 
it  would  save  the  tribunal  the  time  which  must  be  con- 
sumed in  listening  to  them  hereafter." 

"If,"  said  the  advocate,  "the  coolness  and  indifference 
to  blood  which  the  headsman  exhibits,  be  a  proof  of  guilt 
in  the  victim  before  him,  I  could  congratulate  the  prose- 
cution on  their  witness.  But,"  cried  he,  in  an  accent  of 
wild  excitement,  "  great  Heavens !  are  we  again  fallen  on 
such  times  as  to  need  atrocity  like  this?  Is  the  terrible 
ordeal  of  blood  through  which  we  have  passed  to  be 
renewed  once  more?  Is  the  accusation  to  be  hoarded, 
the  calumnious  evidence  secreted,  the  charge  held  back, 
till  the  scaffold  is  ready, — and  then  the  indictment,  the 
slander,  the  sentence,  and  the  death,  to  follow  on  one 
another  like  the  flash  and  the  thunder?  Is  the  very 
imputation  of  having  heard  from  a  Bourbon  to  bear  its 
prestige  of  sudden  death?" 

"  Silence,  sir ! "  cried  the  President,  to  whom  the  allusion 
to  the  Due  d'Enghien  was  peculiarly  offensive,  and  who 
saw  in  the  looks  of  the  spectators  with  what  force  it  told. 
"You  know  the  prisoner?"  said  he,  turning  towards 
D'Ervan. 

"I  have  that  honor,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a  bland  smile. 

"State  to  the  court  the  place  and  the  occasion  of  your 
first  meeting  him." 

"  If  I  remember  correctl}',  it  was  in  the  Palais  Royal,  at 
Beauvilliers's.  There  was  a  meeting  of  some  of  the 
Chouaji  party  arranged  for  that  evening,  but  from  some 
accident  only  three  or  four  were  present.  The  sous-lieu- 
tenant, however,  was  one." 

"  Repeat,  as  far  as  your  memory  serves  3'ou,  the  conduct 
and  conversation  of  the  prisoner  during  the  evening  in 
question." 

In  reply,  the  abbe  recapitulated  every  minute  particular 
of  the  supper;  scarcely  an  observation  the  most  trivial  he 
did  not  recall,  and  apply,  by  some  infernal  ingenuity,  to 
the  scheme  of  the  conspiracy.     Although  never,  even  in  the 
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slightest  instance,  falsifying  any  speech,  he  tortured  the 
lew  wortla  I  did  say  into  such  a  semblance  of  criruiuality 
that  I  started,  as  I  heard  the  interpretation  which  now 
appeared  so  naturally  to  attach  to  them.  (During  all  this 
time  my  advocate  never  interrupted  him  once,  but  occu- 
pied himself  in  writing  as  rapidly  as  he  could  follow  the 
eridenoe.)  The  chance  expression  which  concluded  the 
evening, — -the  hope  of  meeting  soon, — was  artfully  cou- 
atrued  into  an  arranged  aud  recognized  agreement  that  I 
had  accepted  companionship  amongst  them,  and  formally 
joined  their  ranks. 

From  this  he  passed  on  to  the  second  cha^e,  —  respect- 
ing the  conversation  I  had  overheard  at  the  Tuileries,  and 
which  I  so  unhappily  repeated  to  Beauvais.  This  the  abb^ 
dwelt  upon  with  great  minuteness,  as  evidencing  my  being 
an  accomplice;  showing  how  I  had  exhibited  great  zeal  in 
the  new  cause  I  had  embarked  in,  aud  affecting  to  mark 
how  very  highly  the  service  was  rated  by  those  in  whose 
power  lay  the  rewards  of  such  an  achievement. 

Then  followed  the  account  of  my  appointment  at  Ver- 
sailles, in  which  I  heard,  with  a  sinking  heart,  how  thor- 
oughly even  there  the  toils  were  spread  around  me.  It 
appeared  that  the  reason  of  the  neglect  I  then  experienced 
was  an  order  from  the  minister  that  I  should  not  be  noticed 
in  any  way;  that  the  object  of  my  being  placed  there  was 
to  test  my  fidelity,  which  alreaily  was  suspected;  that  it 
was  supposed  such  neglect  might  naturally  have  the  effect 
of  throwing  me  more  willingly  into  the  views  of  the  con- 
Bpirators,  and,  as  I  was  watched  in  every  minute  partic- 
niar,  of  establishing  my  own  guilt  and  leading  to  the 
detection  of  others. 

Th«a  catnn  a  narrative  of  his  visits  to  my  qnarters,  in 
which  t\w  oinitisiou  of  all  mention  of  his  name  in  my  rejiort 
was  cle-arly  shown  as  an  evidence  of  my  conscious  culpa- 
bility. And,  to  my  horror  and  confusion,  a  new  witn-'ss 
«aa  produced,  — the  sentinel,  Pierre  Dnlong,  who  mounted 
guard  at  the  gate  of  the  chateau  on  the  morning  when  I 
pEWaeal  the  abbe  through  the  park. 

With  an  accuracy  beyond  my  IwHef,  he  repeated  all  our 
tations,  making  the  dubious  hints  and  dark  suggea- 
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f] 
tions  which  he  himself  threw  out  as  much  mine  as  his  ow^   i; 

and  having  at  length  given  a  full  picture  of  my  trea^Jro-  xf 
ous  conduct,  he  introduced  my  intimacy  with  Beauiatiooaa 
the  crowning  circumstance  of  my  guilt.  ^or;  and 

''I  shall  pause  here,"  said  he,  with  a  cool  malit  be  com^jtet 
ill  concealed  beneath  a  look  of  affected  sorrow  J\  siall 

pause  here,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  indiffereniflBt,  iI]ot 
the  accused  to  make,  if  he  will,  a  full  cr  proof  of  gqiiiiafkii 
criminality;  or,  if  he  refuse  this,  I  shaXilate  the  pi^aeeeitotk 
disclosure  of  other  circumstances,  by  w^,  in  an  accen'^ifjlbesefli 
that  these  dark  designs  met  favor  we  again  falle^p^oiMeii 
higher  quarters;  and  among  those,  s?  Is  the  teriL  ||ge  jo.  if 
nothing  else,  should  have  removed  thave  passed  tf^ingriikeia- 
tamination  of  confederacy  with  assasilion  to  be  hoai^v 

"The  court,"  said  the  President^e  charge  held  l|jf»fillate 
into  no  compromise  of  this  kind.  '«*^e  indictment.  ^^^^ 
such  evidence  as  you  possess,  fully,  fRyrl},"a.;^  on  ^.^^xiuk 
reserve;  nor  can  we  permit  you  to  hold  out  any  prou^rj  -^ 
to  the  prisoner  that  his  confession  of  guilt  can  afford  ^«, 
screen  to  the  culpability  of  others." 

"I  demand,"  cried  the  Procureur-G^n^ral,  "a  full  dis- 
closure from  the  witness  of  everything  he  knows  concern- 
ing this  conspiracy." 

"In  that  case  I  shall  speak,"  said  the  abb^. 

At  this  instant  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  hall  witUo»*T  Xi 
half  murmur  ran  through  the  court;  and  smWenly  the 
heavy  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and  a  loud^oice  called 
out,  —  ^^ 

"In  the  name  of  the  Republic  on^and  indivisible,  an 
order  of  council." 

The  messenger,  splashed  and  covered  with  mud,  advanced 
through  the  court,  and  delivered  a  packet  into  the  hands 
of  the  President,  who,  having  broken  the  large  seals,  pro- 
ceeded leisurely  to  read  it  over. 

At  the  same  moment  I  felt  my  arm  gently  touched,  and 
a  small  pencil  note  was  slipped  into  my  hand.  It  ran 
thus :  — 

Dear  Sir,  —  Burke  is  safe.  An  order  for  his  transmission  be- 
fore a  military  tribunal  has  just  been  signed  by  the  First  Consul. 
Stop  all  the  evidence  at  once,  as  he  is  no  longer  before  the  coort. 
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The  coiirt-martial  will  be  but  a  formality,  and  in  a  few  days  he  will 
be  at  liberty. 

Yours,  D'AuvERQNE,  Lieut.-General. 

Before  I  could  recover  from  the  shock  of  such  glad 
tidings,  the  President  rose,  and  said, — 

'^  In  the  matter  of  the  accused  Burke,  this  court  has  no 
longer  cognizance,  as  he  is  summoned  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  army.  Let  him  withdraw,  and  call  on  the  next 
case, — Auguste  Leconisset." 

D'Ervan  stooped  down  and  whispered  a  few  words  to 
the  Procureur-Gr^n^ral,  who  immediately  demanded  to 
peruse  the  order  of  council.  To  this  my  advocate  at  once 
objected,  and  a  short  and  animated  discussion  on  the  legal 
question  followed.  The  President,  however,  ruled  in  favor 
jof  my  defender;  and  at  the  same  instant  a  corporal's  guard 
i'JIy  appeared,  into  whose  charge  I  was  formally  handed  over, 
i\   and  marched  from  the  court. 

Such  was  the  excited  state  of  my  mind,  in  such  a  con- 
fused whirl  were  all  my  faculties,  that  I  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  passing  around  me;  and  save  that  I  was  ordered 
to  mount  into  a  carriage,  and  driven  along  at  a  rapid  pace, 
I  remembered  no  more.  At  length  we  reached  the  quay 
Voltaire,  and  entered  the  large  square  of  the  barrack.  The 
tears  burst  out  and  ran  down  my  cheeks,  as  I  looked  once 
more  on  the  emblems  of  the  career  I  loved.  We  stopped 
at  the  door  of  a  large  stone  building,  where  two  sentries 
were  posted;  and  the  moment  after  I  found  myself  the 
occupant  of  a  small  barrack-room,  in  which,  though  under 
arrest,  no  feature  of  harsh  confinement  appeared,  and  from 
whose  windows  I  could  survey  the  movement  of  the  troops 
in  the  court,  and  hear  the  sounds  which  for  so  many  a  day 
had  been  the  most  welcome  to  my  existence. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVin. 

THE   CUIBASSIER. 

Although  my  arrest  was  continued  with  all  its  strict- 
ness, I  never  beard  one  word  of  my  transmission  before 
the  military  tribunal;  and  a  fortnight  elapsed,  during 
which  I  passed  through  every  stage  of  expectancy,  doubt, 
and  at  last  indifference,  no  tidings  having  ever  reached  me 
as  to  what  fortime  lay  in  store  for  me. 

The  gruff  old  invalid  that  carried  my  daily  rations 
seemed  but  ill-disposed  to  afford  me  any  information, 
even  as  to  the  common  events  without,  and  seldom  made 
any  other  reply  to  my  questioning  than  an  erect  position 
as  if  on  parade,  a*  military  salute,  and  "  Connais  pas,  mon 
lieutenant,"  —  a  phrase  which  I  actually  began  to  abhor 
from  its  repetition.  Still,  his  daily  visits  showed  I  was 
not  utterly  forgotten ;  while  from  my  window  I  had  a  view 
of  all  that  went  on  in  the  barrack-yard.  There  —  for  I 
had  neither  books  nor  newspapers  —  I  spent  my  day  watch- 
ing the  evolutions  of  the  soldiers :  the  parade  at  daybreak, 
the  relieving  guards,  the  drill,  the  exercise,  the  very  labors 
of  the  barrack-square,  —  all  had  their  interest  for  me ;  and 
at  length  I  began  to  know  the  very  faces  of  the  soldiers, 
and  could  recognize  the  bronzed  and  weather-beaten  fea- 
tures of  the  veterans  of  the  republican  armies. 

It  was  a  cuirassier  regiment,  and  one  that  had  seen 
much  service;  most  of  the  sous-officiers  and  many  of  the 
men  were  decorated,  and  their  helmets  bore  the  haughty 
device  of  "Dix  contre  un ! "  in  memory  of  some  battle 
against  the  Austrians,  where  they  repulsed  and  overthrew 
a  force  of  ten  times  their  own  number. 

At  first  their  heavy  equipments  and  huge  unwieldy 
horses  seemed  strange  and  uncouth  to  my  eyes,  accus- 
tomed to  the  more  elegant  and  trim  style  of  a  hussar 
corps;  but  gradually  I  fancied  there  was  something  almost 
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^^^  Soldierlike  about  them.  Their  dark  faces  harmonized 
^  "^"^"ith  the  great  black  cuirass;  and  the  large  massive 
•^^  Uiounting  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  the  long  horse- 
^^^d  helmet,  the  straight  sword,  and  peculiar,  heavy, 
P^^ding  step,  reminded  me  of  what  I  used  to  read  of  the 
^"^^an  centurion;  while  the  horses,  covered  with  weighty 
^^  massive  trappings,  moved  with  a  warlike  bearing  and 
*  ^^mp  as  stately  as  their  riders. 

^Vhen  evening  came,  and  set  the  soldiers  free  from  duty, 
I  tised  to  watch  them  fop  hours  long,  as  they  s;it  in  little 
^ups  and  knots  about  the  barrack-yard,  smoking  and 
chatting,  —  occasionally  singing  too.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, their  distinctive  character  was  preserved:  unlike 
the  noisy,  boisterous  merriment  of  the  hussar,  the  staid 
cuirassier  deemed  such  levity  unbecoming  the  dignity  of 
his  arm  of  the  service,  and  there  reigned  a  half -solemn 
feature  over  all  their  intercourse,  which  struck  me  forcibly. 
I  knew  not  then  —  as  I  have  learned  full  well  since  —  how 
every  department  of  the  French  army  had  its  distinctive 
characteristic,  and  that  Napoleon  studied  and  even  encour- 
aged the  growth  of  these  singular  manners  to  a  great 
extent;  doubtless,  too,  feeling  a  pride  in  his  own  thor- 
ough intimacy  with  their  most  minute  traits,  and  that 
facility  with  which,  by  a  single  word,  he  could  address 
himself  to  the  cherished  feeling  of  a  particular  corps. 
And  the  tact  by  which  the  monarch  wins  over  and  fasoi* 
nates  the  nobles  of  his  court  was  here  exercised  in  the  great 
world  of  a  camp, — and  with  far  more  success  too;  a 
phrase,  a  name,  some  well-known  Iwittle,  the  date  of 
a  vict^>r5',  would  fall  from  his  lips  as  he  rode  along  the 
line,  and  be  caught  up  with  onthuaiasm  by  thousands,  who 
felt  in  the  one  word  a  recognition  of  past  servioes. 
"Thou"  — he  always  addressed  the  soldiers  in  the  second 
person  — "thou  wort  with  me  at  Cairo,*'  "I  remember  thee 
at  Arcole,"  wore  enough  to  rfward  wounds,  suffering, 
mutilation  itself;  and  ho  to  wlmiii  such  was  addressed 
became  an  object  of  veneration  amon^  his  fellows. 

Certain  corps  preserved  more  stn  liously  than  others  the 
memories  (»f  past  a(!hievements,  —  the  heJrlrKuns  of  their 
glor}-;  and  to  these  Bonaparte  nhvny.s  si)oke  with  a  feel* 
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ing  of  friendship  most  captivating  to  the  soldier's  heart, 
and  from  them  he  selected  the  various  regiments  that  com- 
posed his  "Guard."  The  cuirassiers  belonged  to  this 
proud  force;  and  even  an  unmilitary  eye  could  mark, 
in  their  haughty  bearing  and  assured  look,  that  they 
were  a  favored  corps. 

Among  those  with  whose  faces  I  had  now  grown  familiar 
there  was  one  whom  I  regarded  with  unusual  interest;  he 
seemed  to  me  the  very  type  of  his  class.  He  was  a  man 
of  gigantic  size,  towering  by  half  a  head  above  the  very 
tallest  of  his  fellows,  while  his  enormous  breadth  of  chest 
and  shoulder  actually  seemed  to  detract  from  his  great 
height.  The  lower  part  of  his  face  was  entirely  con- 
cealed by  a  beard  of  bright  red  hair  that  fell  in  a  huge 
mass  over  the  breast  of  his  cuirass,  and  seemed  by  its  trim 
and  fashion  to  be  an  object  of  no  common  pride  to  the 
wearer;  his  nose  was  marked  by  a  sabre-cut  that  extended 
across  one  entire  cheek,  leaving  a  deep  blue  welt  in  its 
track.  But  saving  these  traits,  wild  and  savage  enough, 
the  countenance  was  singularly  mild  and  pleasing.  He 
had  large  and  liquid  blue  eyes,  soft  and  lustrous  as  any 
girl's, — the  lashes,  too,  were  long  and  falling;  and  his 
forehead,  which  was  high  and  open,  was  white  as  snow. 
I  was  not  long  in  remarking  the  strange  influence  this  man 
seemed  to  possess  over  the  rest, — an  ascendency  not  in 
any  way  attributable  to  the  mark  on  his  sleeve  which 
proclaimed  him  a  corporal.  It  seemed  as  though  his 
slightest  word,  his  least  gesture,  was  attended  to;  and 
though  evidently  taciturn  and  quiet,  when  he  sjx)ke  I 
could  detect  in  his  manner  an  air  of  promptitude  and 
command  that  marked  him  as  one  born  to  be  above  his 
fellows.  If  he  seemed  such  in  the  idle  hours,  on  parade 
he  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  cuirassier.  His  great  war- 
horse,  seemingly  small  for  the  immense  proportions  of 
the  heavy  rider,  bounded  with  each  movement  of  his 
wrist,  as  if  instinct  with  the  horseman's  wishes. 

I  waited  with  some  impatience  for  the  invalid's  arrival, 
to  ask  who  this  rem:\rkable  soldier  was,  certain  that  I 
should  hear  of  no  common  man.  He  came  soon  after; 
and  as  I  pointed  out  the  object  of  my  curiosity,  the  old 
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fellow  drew  himself  up  with  pride,  and  while  a  grim  effort 
at  a  smile  crossed  his  features,  replied,  — 

"  That 's  Pioehe,  —  le  gros  Pioche ! " 

"Pioche!''  said  I,  repeating  the  name  aloud,  and 
endeavoring  to  remember  why  it  seemed  well  known 
to  me. 

"Yes, — Pioche,"  rejoined  he,  gruffly.  "If  monsieur 
had  ever  been  in  Egypt,  the  name  would  scarcely  sound 
so  strange  in  his  ears."  And  with  this  sarcasm  he  hob- 
bled from  the  room  and  closed  the  door,  while  I  could 
hear  him  grumbling  along  the  entire  corridor,  in  evident 
anger  at  the  ignorance  that  did  not  know  "  Pioche ! " 

Twenty  times  did  I  repeat  the  name  aloud,  before  it 
flashed  across  me  as  the  same  Madame  Lefebvre  mentioned 
at  the  soiree  in  the  Palace.  It  was  Pioche  who  shouldered 
the  brass  fieldpiece,  and  passed  before  the  general  on 
parade.  The  gigantic  size,  the  powerful  strength,  the 
strange  name, — all  could  belong  to  no  other;  and  I  felt 
as  though  at  once  I  had  found  an  old  acquaintance  in  the 
great  cuirassier  of  the  Guard. 

If  the  prisoner  in  his  lonely  cell  has  few  incidents  to 
charm  his  solitary  hours,  in  return  he  is  enabled  by  some 
happy  gift  to  make  these  the  sources  of  many  thoughts. 
The  gleam  of  light  that  falls  upon  the  floor,  broken  by 
the  iron  gratings  of  his  window,  comes  laden  with  storied 
fancies  of  other  lands,  —  of  far  distant  countries  where 
men  are  dwelling  in  their  native  mountains  free  and 
happy.  Forgetful  of  his  prison,  the  captive  wanders  in 
his  fancy  through  valleys  he  has  seen  in  boyhood,  and 
with  friends  to  be  met  no  more.  He  turns  gladly  to  the 
past,  of  whose  pleasures  no  adverse  fortune  can  deprive 
him,  and  lives  over  again  the  happy  hours  of  his  youth; 
and  thinks,  with  a  melancholy  not  devoid  of  its  own  pleas- 
ure, of  what  they  would  feel  who  loved  him  could  they 
but  see  him  now.  He  pictures  their  sympathy  and  their 
sorrow,  and  his  heart  feels  lighter,  though  his  eyes  drop 
tears. 

In  this  way  the  great  cuirassier  became  an  object  for  my 
thoughts  by  day  and  my  dreams  by  night.  I  fancied  a 
hundred  stories  of  which  he  was  the   hero;   and  these 
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imaginings  served  to  while  away  many  a  tedious  hour, 
and  gave  me  an  interest  in  watching  the  little  spot  of 
earth  that  was  visible  from  my  barred  window. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  reveries  I  sat  one  evening,  when 
I  heard  the  sounds  of  feet  approaching  along  the  corridor 
that  led  to  my  room;  the  clank  of  a  sabre  and  the  jingle 
of  spurs  sounded  not  like  my  grufif  visitor.  My  door  was 
onened  before  I  had  time  for  much  conjecture,  and  Greneral 
d'Auvergne  stood  before  me. 

"Ah!  mon  lieutenant,"  cried  he,  gayly,  "you  have 
been  thinking  very  hardly  of  me  since  we  met  last,  I  'm 
sure ;  charging  me  with  forgetfulness,  and  accusing  me  of 
great  neglect." 

"Pardon  me,  Greneral,"  said  I,  hurriedly;  "your  former 
kindness,  for  which  I  never  can  be  grateful  enough,  has 
been  always  before  my  mind.  I  have  not  yet  forgotten 
that  you  saved  my  life;  more  still, — you  rescued  my 
name  from  dishonor." 

"Well,  well;  that's  all  past  and  gone  now.  Your 
reputation  stands  clear  at  last.  De  Beauvais  has  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  authorities  at  Kouen,  and  made  a 
full  confession  of  everything,  exculpating  you  completely 
in  every  particular;  save  the  indiscretion  of  your  inter- 
course with  Meh^e  de  la  Touche,  or,  as  you  know  him 
better,  the  Abbe  d'Ervan." 

"And  poor  De  Beauvais,  what  is  to  l)ecome  of  him?" 
said  I,  eiigerly. 

"Have  no  fears  on  his  account,"  said  he,  with  something 
like  confusion  in  his  manner.  "She  (that  is,  Madame 
Bonaparte)  has  kindly  interested  herself  in  his  behalf, 
and  he  is  to  sail  for  Guadaloupe  in  a  few  days,  — his  own 
proposition  and  wish." 

"And  does  General  Bonaparte  know  now  that  I  was 
guiltless?"  cried  I,  with  enthusiasm. 

"My  dear  young  man,"  said  he,  with  a  bland  smile,  "I 
very  much  fear  that  the  general  has  little  time  at  this 
moment  to  give  the  matter  much  of  his  attention.  Great 
events  have  happened, — are  happeninsj  while  we  speak. 
War  is  threatening  on  the  side  of  Austria.  Yes,  it  is 
true;  the  camp  of  Boulogne  has  received  orders  to  break 
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up;  troops  are  once  more  on  their  march  to  the  Rhine;  all 
France  is  arming." 

**0h,  when  shall  I  be  free?" 

**You  are  free!"  cried  he,  clapping  me  gayly  on  the 
shoulder.  "  An  amnesty  against  all  untried  prisoners  for 
state  offences  has  been  proclaimed.  At  such  a  moment  of 
national  joy  —  " 

"  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"What!  and  have  I  not  told  you  my  great  news?  The 
Senate  have  presented  to  Bonaparte  an  address,  praying 
his  acceptance  of  the  throne  of  France;  or,  in  their  very 
words,  to  make  his  authority  eternal." 

"And  he?"  said  I,  breathless  with  impatience  to  know 
the  result. 

"He,"  continued  the  general,  "has  replied  as  became 
him,  desiring  them  to  state  clearly  their  views,  —  by  what 
steps  they  propose  to  consolidate  the  acquired  liberties  of 
the  nation.  And  while  avowing  that  no  higher  honor  or 
dignity  can  await  him  than  such  as  he  has  already  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  people,  *  Yet, '  added  he,  *  when  the  hour 
arrives  that  I  can  see  such  to  be  the  will  of  France, — 
when  one  voice  proclaims  it  from  Alsace  to  the  Ocean, 
from  Lisle  to  the  Pyrenees, — then  shall  I  be  ready  to 
accept  the  throne  of  France. ' " 

The  general  entered  minutely  into  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  great  political  change,  and  detailed  the  effect  which 
the  late  conspiracy  had  had  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  with  what  terror  they  contemplated  the  social  dis- 
orders that  must  accrue  from  the  death  of  their  great 
ruler;  how  nothing  short  of  a  Government  based  on  a 
Monarchy,  with  the  right  of  succession  established,  could 
withstand  such  a  terrific  crisis.  As  he  spoke,  the  words 
I  had  heard  in  the  Temple  crossed  my  mind,  and  I  remem- 
bered that  such  was  the  anticipation  of  the  prisoners,  as 
they  said  among  themselves,  "When  the  guillotine  has 
done  its  work,  they  '11  patch  up  the  timbers  into  a  throne." 

"And  George  Cadoudal,  and  the  others?"  said  I. 

"  They  are  no  more.  Betrayed  by  their  own  party,  they 
met  death  like  brave  men,  and  as  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
But  let  us  not  turn  to  so  sad  a  theme.     The  order  for  your 
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liberation  will  be  here  to-morrow ;  and  as  I  am  appointed 
to  a  brigade  on  active  service,  I  have  come  to  offer  you  the 
post  of  aide-de-camp." 

I  could  not  speak ;  my  heart  was  too  full  for  words.  I 
knew  how  great  the  risk  of  showing  any  favor  to  one  who 
stood  in  such  a  position  as  I  did;  and  I  could  but  look  my 
gratitude,  while  the  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks. 

"Well,"  cried  he,  as  he  took  my  hand  in  his,  "so  much 
is  settled.  Now  to  another  point,  and  one  in  which  my 
frankness  must  cause  you  no  offence.  You  are  not  rich,  — 
neither  am  I ;  but  Bonaparte  always  gives  us  opportunities 
to  gather  our  epaulettes,  —  ay,  and  find  the  bullion  to  make 
them,  too.     Meanwhile,  you  may  want  money  —  " 

"No,  General,"  cried  I,  eagerly;  "here  are  three  thou- 
sand francs  some  kind  friend  sent  me.  I  know  not  whence 
they  came;  and  even  if  I  wanted,  did  not  dare  to  spend 
them.     But  now  —  " 

The  old  man  paused,  and  appeared  confused,  while  he 
leaned  his  finger  on  his  forehead,  and  seemed  endeavoring 
to  recall  some  passing  thought. 

"Did  they  come  from  you,  sir?"  said  I,  timidly. 

"No,  not  from  me,"  repeated  he,  slowly.  "You  say  you 
never  found  out  the  donor?  " 

"Never,"  said  I,  while  a  sense  of  shame  prevented  my 
adding  what  rose  to  my  mind, — Could  they  not  be  from 
Mademoiselle  de  Meudon? 

"Well,  well,"  said  he,  at  length,  "be  it  so.  And  now 
till  to-morrow:  I  shall  be  here  at  noon,  and  bring  the 
minister's  order  with  me.     And  so,  good-by." 

"Good-by,"  said  I,  as  I  stood  overcome  with  happiness. 
"  Let  what  will  come  of  it,  this  is  a  moment  worth  living 
for." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

A   MORNING  AT   THE  TUIL£BIES. 

Tbitb  to  his  appointment,  the  general  appeared  the 
following  day  as  the  hour  of  noon  was  striking.  He 
brought  the  official  papers  from  the  Minister  of  War,  as 
well  as  the  formal  letter  naming  me  his  aide-de-camp. 
The  documents  were  all  perfectly  regular;  and  being 
read  over  by  the  military  commission,  I  was  sent  for, 
when  my  sword  was  restored  to  me  by  the  colonel  of  the 
regiment  in  garrison,  and  I  was  free  once  more. 

"You  have  received  a  severe  lesson,  Burke,"  said  the 
general,  as  he  took  my  arm  to  lead  me  towards  his  car- 
riage, "  and  all  owing  to  the  rashness  with  which,  in  times 
of  difficulty  and  danger,  you  permitted  yourself  to  form 
intimacies  with  men  utterly  unknown  to  you.  There  are 
epochs  when  weakness  is  the  worst  of  evils.  You  are  very 
young,  to  be  sure,  and  I  trust  the  experience  you  have 
acquired  here  will  serve  for  a  lifetime." 

"Still,  sir,  in  all  this  sad  business,  my  faith  never 
wavered;  my  attachment  to  the  Consul  was  unshaken." 

"Had  it  been  otherwise,  do  you  think  you  had  been 
here  now?"  said  he,  dryly.  "Were  not  the  evidences  of 
your  fidelity  set  off  against  your  folly,  what  chance  of 
escape  remained  for  you?  No,  no;  she  who  befriended 
you  so  steadily  throughout  this  tangled  scheme  for  your 
ruin,  had  never  advocated  your  cause  were  there  reason  to 
suppose  you  were  involved  in  the  conspiracy  against  her 
husband's  life." 

"Who  do  you  mean?"  said  T.     "T  scarcely  understand." 

"The  Consulesse,  of  course.  But  for  Muduine  Pxjnaparte 
you  were  lost;  even  since  I  saw  you  last,  I  liavo  leariic^d 
how  deeply  interested  she  l)ecanie  in  your  fortunes.  Tlie 
letter  you  received  in  the  Teirj])le  came  from  lier,  and  the 
enclosure  also.     And  now,   with    vour    leave,   we   can   do 
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nothing  better  than  pay  our  respects  to  her,  and  make  our 
acknowledgments  for  such  kindness.  She  receives  at  this 
hour,  and  will,  I  know,  take  your  visit  in  good  part." 

While  I  professed  my  readiness  to  comply  with  the 
suggestion,  we  drove  into  the  court  of  the  Tuileries.  It 
was  so  early  that,  except  the  officers  of  the  Consul's  staff 
and  some  of  those  on  guard,  we  were  the  only  persons 
visible. 

"We  are  the  first  arrivals,"  said  the  general,  as  we  drew 
up  at  the  door  of  the  pavilion.  "I  am  not  sorry  for  it;  we 
shall  have  our  audience  over  before  the  crowd  assembles." 

Giving  our  names  to  the  usher,  we  mounted  the  stairs, 
and  passed  on  from  room  to  room  until  we  came  to  a  large 
salon,  in  which  seats  were  formally  arranged  in  a  semi- 
circle, an  armchair  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest  occu- 
pying the  centre.  Several  full-length  portraits  of  the 
generals  of  the  Revolutionary  armies  adorned  the  walls, 
and  a  striking  likeness  of  the  Consul  himself,  on  horse- 
back, held  the  principal  place.  I  had  but  time  to  see 
thus  much,  when  the  two  sides  of  the  folding-doors  were 
flung  open,  and  Madame  Bonaparte,  followed  by  Mademoi- 
selle de  Meudon,  entered.  Scarcely  were  the  doors  closed, 
when  she  said,  smiling,  — 

"  I  heard  of  your  arrival.  General,  and  guessed  its  pur- 
port, so  came  at  once.  Monsieur  Burke,  I  am  happy  to 
see  you  at  liberty  once  more." 

"  That  I  owe  it  to  you,  Madame,  makes  it  doubly  dear  to 
me,"  said  I,  faltering. 

"You  must  not  overrate  my  exertions  on  your  behalf," 
replied  the  Consulesse,  in  a  liurried  voice.  "There  was 
an  amende  due  to  you  for  the  treatment  you  met  with  at 
Versailles, — all  Savary^s  fault;  and  now  I  am  sincerely 
sorry  I  ever  suffered  myself  to  become  a  party  to  his 
schemes.  Indeed,  I  never  guessed  them,  or  I  should 
not.  General  d'Auvergne  has  made  you  his  aide-de- 
camp, he  tells  me." 

"Yes,  Madame;  my  good  fortune  has  showered  favors 
on  me  most  suddenly.  Your  kindness  has  been  an  augury 
of  success  in  everything." 

She   smiled,  as  if  pleased,  and  then  said,   "I   have  a 
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piece  of  advice  to  give  yon,  ant)  hope  you  '11  profit  by  it." 
Then,  turning  towards  the  general,  who  all  this  time  was 
deeply  engaged  in  talking  to  Mademoiselle  de  Meudon,  she 
added,  "Don't  you  think,  General,  that  it  were  as  well 
Monsieur  Burke  should  not  be  in  the  way  of  meeting  the 
Consul  for  some  short  time  to  come.  Is  there  any  garri- 
son duty,  or  any  service  away  from  Paris,  where  for  a  week 
or  so  he  could  remain?" 

"I  hare  thought  of  that,  Madame,"  said  the  general. 
"Two  of  the  regiments  in  my  brigade  are  to  march  to- 
morrow for  the  east  of  France,  and  I  intend  my  young 
friend  to  proceed  to  Strasburg  at  once." 

"This  is  not  meant  for  banishment,"  said  she  to  me, 
with  a  look  of  much  sweetness ;  "but  Bonaparte  will  now 
and  then  say  a  severe  thing,  likely  to  dwell  in  the  mind  of 
him  to  whom  it  was  addressed  long  after  the  sentiment 
which  dictated  it  has  departed.  A  little  time  will  efface 
all  memory  of  this  s»d  affair,  and  then  we  shall  be  happy 
to  see  you  here  again." 

"Or  events  may  happen  soon,  Madame,  by  which  he  may 
make  bis  own  peace  with  General  Bonaparte." 

"True,  very  true,"  said  she,  gravely,  "And  as  to  that, 
General,  what  advices  are  there  from  Vienna?" 

She  drew  the  general  aside  into  one  of  the  windows, 
leaving  me  alone  with  Marlemoiselle  de  Meudon.  But  a 
minute  before,  and  I  hail  given  the  world  for  such  an 
opportunity,  and  now  I  could  not  speak  a  Kjllable.  She, 
too,  seemed  equally  confused,  and  bent  over  a  large  vasi^ 
of  moss-roses,  as  if  totally  occupied  by  their  arrange m';nt. 
I  drew  nearer,  and  endeavored  to  adiress  her;  but  the 
words  would  not  come,  while  a  hundred  gushing  thoughts 
pressed  on  me,  and  my  heart  beat  loud  enougli  for  iik-  t'l 
hear  it.  At  last  I  saw  her  lips  move,  and  thouirht  I  lieard 
taj  name.  I  bent  down  my  head  lower;  it  was  h<;r  voi<;i-, 
but  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely  audible, 

"I  cannot  tliank  you.  sir,  as  I  could  wi^h."  siM  nil--,  "fur 

I  service  you  r>niiered  me,  at  the  risk  of  yinir  '.wj.  IjIi; 
Atv]  ti.Mii-h  1  km-w  nuttbed 
•ay  n']ii''St,  I  a-ski-d  it  aaoCJ| 
bravi-  sueh  danger  at  mjM 
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for  a  second,  then  continued :  "  The  friend  of  Charles  could 
not  but  be  the  friend  of  Marie  de  Meudon.  There  is  now 
another  favor  I  would  beg  at  your  hands,^  said  she,  while 
a  livid  paleness  overspread  her  features. 

"Oh,  name  it!"  said  I,  passionately.  "Say,  how  can  I 
serve  you?" 

"It  is  this,"  said  she,  with  an  accent  whose  solemnity 
sank  into  the  very  recesses  of  my  heart.  "  We  have  ever 
been  an  unlucky  race;  De  Meudon  is  but  a  name  for  mis- 
fortune. Xot  only  have  we  met  little  else  in  our  own 
lives,  but  all  who  have  befriended  us  have  paid  the  penalty 
of  their  friendship.  My  dear  brother  knew  this  well ;  and 
I  — ."  She  paused,  and  then,  though  her  lips  moved,  the 
words  that  followed  were  inaudible.  "There  is  but  one 
on  earth,"  continued  she,  as  her  eyes,  brimful  of  tears, 
were  turned  towards  Madame  Bonaparte,  who  still  stood 
talking  in  the  window,  "  over  whose  fortunes  my  affection 
has  thrown  no  blight.  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  ever  so ! " 
Then  suddenly,  as  if  remembering  herself,  she  added: 
"What  I  would  ask  is  this, — that  we  should  meet  no 
more.  Nay,  nay;  look  not  so  harshly  at  me.  If  I,  alone 
in  the  world,  ask  to  be  deprived  of  his  friendship  who 
loved  my  brother  so  —  " 

"Oh !  if  you  be  alone  in  the  world,  feel  for  one  like  me, 
who  has  not  even  a  country  he  can  nail  his  own.  Take  not 
the  one  hope  from  my  heart,  I  ask  you.  Leave  me  the 
thought  that  there  is  one,  but  one,  in  all  this  land,  to 
whom  my  name,  if  ever  mentioned  with  praise,  can  bring 
one  moment's  pleasure, —  who  can  say  *  I  knew  him.'  Do 
not  forget  that  Charles,  with  his  dying  breath,  said  you 
would  be  my  sister." 

The  door  of  the  salon  opened  suddenly,  and  a  name 
was  announced,  but  in  my  confusion,  I  heard  not  what. 
Madame  Bonaparte,  however,  advanced  towards  the  new 
arrival  with  an  air  of  welcome,  as  she  said,  — 

"  We  were  just  wishing  for  you,  General.  Pray  tell  us 
all  the  news  of  Paris." 

The  person  thus  addressed  was  a  very  tall  and  singularly 
handsome  man,  whose  dark  eyes,  and  dark  whiskers  meet- 
ing in  the  middle  of  his  chin,  gave  him  the  appearance  of 
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an  Italian.  He  was  dressed  in  a  hussar  uniform,  whose 
gorgeous  braiding  of  gold  was  heightened  in  effect  by  a 
blaze  of  orders  and  stars  that  covered  the  entire  breast; 
the  scarlet  pantaloons,  tight  to  the  leg,  displayed  to 
advantage  the  perfect  symmetry  of  his  form;  while  his 
boots  of  yellow  morocco,  bound  and  tasselled  with  gold, 
seemed  the  very  coquetry  of  military  costume.  A  sabre, 
the  hilt  actually  covered  with  precious  stones,  clanked  at 
his  side,  and  the  aigrette  of  his  plumed  hat  was  a  large 
diamond.  There  was  something  almost  theatrical  in  the 
manner  of  his  approach,  as  with  a  stately  step  and  a  deep 
bow  he  took  Madame  Bonaparte's  hand  and  kissed  it;  a 
ceremony  he  repeated  to  Mademoiselle  de  Meudon,  adding, 
as  he  did  so,  — 

"And  my  fair  Rose  de  Provence,  more  beautiful  than 
ever!  —  how  is  she?" 

"What  flattery  is  he  whispering,  Marie?"  said  the 
Consulesse,  laughing.  "Don't  you  know.  General,  that 
I  insist  on  all  the  compliments  here  being  paid  to  my- 
self. What  do  you  think  of  my  robe?  Your  judgment  is 
said  to  be  perfect." 

"Charming,  absolutely  charming!"  said  he,  in  an  atti- 
tude of  affected  admiration.  "It  is  only  such  taste  as 
yours  could  have  devised  anything  so  beautiful.  Yet 
the  roses,  —  I  half  think  I  should  have  preferred  them 
white." 

"You  can  scarcely  imagine  that  vain  fellow  with  the 
long  ringlets  the  boldest  soldier  of  the  French  army," 
said  the  general,  in  a  low  whisper,  as  he  drew  me  to  one 
side. 

"Indeed  !     And  who  is  he,  then?" 

"  You  a  hussar,  and  not  know  him !  Why,  Murat,  to  be 
sure." 

"So,  then,  Madame,  all  my  news  of  Monsieur  Talley- 
rand's ball,  it  seems,  is  stale  already.  You  *ve  heard  that 
the  Russian  and  Austrian  ministers  both  sent  apologies?" 

"Oh  dearl"  said  she,  sighing;  "have  1  not  heard  it  a 
thousand  times,  and  every  reason  for  it  canvassed,  until 
I  wished  both  of  their  excellencies  at  —  at  Madame 
Lefebvre's  dinner-party?" 
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"That  was  perfect,"  cried  Murat,  aloud;  "a  regular 
bivouac  in  a  salon,  YouM  think  that  the  silver  dishes 
and  the  gilt  candelabras  had  just  been  captured  from  the 
enemy,  and  that  the  cuisine  was  made  by  beat  of  drum." 

"The  general  is  an  honest  man  and  a  brave  officer, '* 
said  D'Auvergne,  somewhat  nettled  at  the  tone  Murat 
spoke  in. 

"No  small  boast  either,"  replied  the  other,  shrugging 
his  shoulders  carelessly,  "in  the  times  and  the  land  we 
live  in." 

"And  what  of  Cambac^r^s's  soiree, — how  did  it  go 
off?"  interposed  Madame  Bonaparte,  anxious  to  relieve 
the  awkward  pause  that  followed. 

"  Like  everything  in  his  hotel,  —  sombre,  stately,  and 
stupid;  the  company  all  dull,  who  would  be  agreeable 
everywhere  else;  the  tone  of  the  reception  labored  and 
affected;  and  every  one  dying  to  get  away  to  Fouch^'s,  — 
it  was  his  second  night  for  receiving." 

"Was  that  pleasanter,  then?" 

"A  hundred  times.  There  are  no  parties  like  his :  one 
meets  everybody;  it  is  a  kind  of  neutral  territory  for  the 
Faubourg  and  the  Jacobin,  the  partisan  of  our  people  and 
the  followers  of  Heaven  knows  who.  Fouch^  slips  about, 
whispering  the  same  anecdote  in  confidence  to  every  one, 
and  binding  each  to  secrecy.  Then,  as  every  one  comes 
there  to  spy  his  neighbor,  the  host  has  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  pumping  all  in  turn;  and  while  they  all  persist 
in  telling  him  nothing  but  lies,  they  forget  that  with  him 
no  readier  road  could  lead  to  the  detection  of  truth." 

"  The  Consul ! "  said  a  servant,  aloud,  as  the  door 
opened  and  closed  with  a  crash;  and  Bonaparte,  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Chasseurs  of  the  Guard,  and  covered 
with  dust,  entered. 

"Was  Decres  here?"  And  then,  without  waiting  for 
a  reply,  continued:  '^It  is  settled,  all  finally  arranged;  I 
told  you,  ^[adame,  the  'pear  was  ripe.'  I  start  to-mor- 
row for  Boulogne;  you,  Murat,  must  accomj)any  me; 
D'Auvergne,  your  division  will  march  the  day  after. 
Who  is  this  gentleman?" 

This  latter  question,  in  all  its  abruptness,  was  addressed 
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to  me,  while  a  dark  and  ominous  frown  settled  on  his 
features. 

"My  aide-de-camp,  sir,"  said  the  old  general,  hastily, 
hoping  thus  to  escape  further  inquiry. 

"  Your  name,  sir?  "  said  the  Consul,  harshly,  as  he  fixed 
his  piercing  eyes  upon  me. 

"Burke,  sir;  sous-lieutenant  —  " 

"Of  the  Eighth  Hussars,"  continued  he.  "I  know  the 
rest,  sir.  Every  conspiracy  is  made  up  of  knaves  and 
fools;  you  figured  in  the  latter  capacity.  Mark  me,  sir, 
your  name  is  yet  to  make;  the  time  is  approaching  when 
you  may  have  the  opportunity.  Still,  General  d'Auvergne, 
it  is  not  in  the  ranks  of  a  Chouan  plot  I  should  have  gone 
to  select  my  staff." 

"Pardon  me,  sir;  but  this  young  man's  devotion  to 
you  —  " 

"Is  on  record,  Greneral;  I  have  seen  it  in  Meh^e  de  la 
Touche's  own  writing,"  added  Bonaparte,  with  a  sneer. 
"  Give  me  the  fidelity,  sir,  that  has  no  tarnish,  —  like 
your  own,  D'Auvergne.  Go,  sir,"  said  he,  turning  to 
me,  while  he  waved  his  hand  towards  the  door;  "it  will 
need  all  your  bravery  and  all  your  heroism  to  make  me 
acquit  General  d'Auvergne  of  an  act  of  folly." 

I  hung  my  head  in  shame,  and  with  a  low  reverence 
and  a  tottering  step  moved  from  the  room  and  closed  the 
door  behind  me. 

I  had  just  reached  the  street  when  the  general  overtook 
me. 

"Come,  come,  Burke,"  said  he;  "you  must  not  mind 
this.  I  heard  Lannes  receive  a  heavier  reproof  because 
he  only  carried  away  three  guns  of  an  Austrian  battery 
when  there  were  four  in  all." 

"Bonaparte  never  forgets,  sir,"  muttered  I,  between  my 
teeth,  as  the  well-remembered  phrase  crossed  my  mind. 

"  Then  there  's  but  one  thing  to  do,  my  boy ;  give  him  a 
pleasanter  souvenir  to  look  back  upon.  Besides,"  added 
he,  in  a  lower  tone,  "the  general  is  ever  harsh  at  the 
moment  of  victory;  and  such  is  the  present.  In  a  few 
days  more,  France  will  have  an  emperor;  the  Senate  has 
declared,  and  the  army  wait  but  for  the  signal  to  salute 
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"Monsieur  has  been  away  from  Paris  for  some  time 
then?"  was  the  cautious  question  of  the  little  man,  as  he 
peered  curiously  at  me. 

"Yes;  I  have  been  away,'*  said  I,  after  a  pause. 

"Monsieur  knew  Crillac  probably  when  he  was  hers?" 

"I  never  saw  him  but  once,"  said  I. 

"Ha!"  cried  he,  after  a  long  silence.  "Then  yon 
probably  never  heard  of  the  Chouan  conspiracy  to  mur- 
der the  Chief  Consul  and  overthrow  the  Government,  nor 
of  their  trial  at  the  Palais  de  Justice?  '* 

I  nodded  slightly,  and  he  went  on. 

"  Monsieur  Crillac's  evidence  was  of  great  value  in  the 
proceeding :  he  knew  Jules  de  Poligiiac  and  Charles  de  la 
Riviere  well;  and  but  for  him,  San  Victor  would  have 
escaped." 

"And  what  has  become  of  him  since?" 

"He  is  gone  back  to  the  South;  he  has  been  promoted." 

"  Promoted !  what  do  you  mean?  " 

^^Parhleu!  it  is  easy  enough  to  understand.  He  was 
made  chef  de  bureau  in  the  department  of — " 

"  What !  was  he  not  a  tailor  then?  " 

"A  tailor !  No,"  said  the  little  man,  laughing  heartily; 
"he  was  a  mouchard,  a  police  spy,  who  knew  all  the 
Royalist  party  well  at  Bordeaux;  and  Fouch^  brought 
him  up  here  to  Paris,  and  established  him  in  this  house. 
Ah,  mon  Dieu  /  "  said  he,  sighing,  "  he  had  a  better  and  a 
pleasanter  occupation  than  cutting  out  pantaloons." 

Without  heeding  the  reiterated  professions  of  the  little 
tailor  of  his  desire  for  my  patronage,  I  strolled  out  again, 
lost  in  reflection,  and  sick  to  the  heart  of  a  system  based 
on  such  duplicity  and  deception. 

At  last  in  Mayence !  What  a  change  of  life  was  this 
to  me!  A  large  fortress  garrisoned  by  twelve  thousand 
men,  principally  artillery,  awaited  here  the  orders  of  the 
Consul;  but  whither  the  destination  before  them,  or  what 
the  hour  when  the  word  to  march  was  to  summon  them, 
none  could  tell.  Meanwhile  the  activity  of  the  troops 
was  studiously  kept  up;  battering  trains  of  field  artillery 
were  exercised  day  after  day;  the  men  were  practised  in 
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could  be  mine.  Life  must  have  its  object;  and  what  so 
noble  as  that  before  me?  "  My  very  dreams  caught  up  the 
infatuation  of  my  waking  thoughts,  and  images  of  battle, 
deadly  contests,  and  terrific  skirmishes  were  constantly 
passing  before  me;  and  I  actually  went  my  daily  rounds 
of  duty  buried  in  these  thoughts,  and  lost  to  everything 
save  what  ministered  to  my  excited  imagination. 

We  who  lived  far  away  on  the  distant  frontier  could 
but  collect  from  the  journals  the  state  of  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  into  which  every  class  of  the  capital  was 
thrown  by  Napoleon's  elevation  to  the  Monarchy.  Xever 
perhaps  in  any  country  did  the  current  of  popular  favor 
run  in  a  stream  so  united.  The  army  hailed  him  as  their 
brother  of  the  sword,  and  felt  the  proud  distinction  that 
the  chief  of  the  Empire  was  chosen  from  their  ranks. 
The  civilian  saw  the  restoration  of  Monarchy  ^s  the 
pledge  of  that  security  which  alone  was  wanting  to  con- 
solidate national  prosperity.  The  clergy,  however  they 
may  have  distrusted  his  sincerity,  could  not  but  acknowl- 
edge that  to  his  influence  was  owing  the  return  of  the 
ancient  faith;  and,  save  the  Vendeans,  broken  and  discom- 
fited, and  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  Jacobin  party, 
discouraged  by  the  fate  of  Moreau,  none  raised  a  voice 
against  him.  A  few  of  the  old  Republicans,  among  whom 
was  Camot,  did,  it  is  true,  proclaim  their  dissent;  but  so 
moderately,  and  with  so  little  of  partisan  spirit,  as  to  call 
forth  a  eulogium  on  their  honorable  conduct  from  Napoleon 
himself. 

The  mighty  change,  which  was  to  undo  all  the  long  and 
arduous  struggles  for  liberty  which  took  years  in  their 
accomplishments,  was  effected  in  one  burst  of  national 
enthusiasm.  Surrounded  by  nations  on  whose  friendship 
they  dared  not  reckon, —  at  war  with  their  most  powerful 
enemy,  England,  —  France  saw  herself  dependent  on  the 
genius  of  one  great  man;  and  beheld,  too,  the  formidable 
conspiracy  for  his  assassination,  coupled  with  the  schemes 
against  her  own  independence.  He  became  thus  indis- 
solubly  linked  with  her  fortunes;  self-interest  and  grati- 
tude pointed  both  in  the  same  direction  to  secure  his 
services;   and  the  Imperial   Crown  was   indeed  less  the 
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reward  of  the  past  than  the  price  of  the  future.  Even 
they  who  loved  him  least,  felt  that  in  his  guidance  there 
was  safety,  and  that  without  him  the  prospect  was  dark 
and  dreary  and  threatening. 

Another  element  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  same 
effect,  was  the  social  ruin  caused  by  the  Revolution;  the 
destruction  of  all  commerce,  the  forfeiture  of  property, 
had  thrown  every  class  into  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Men  gladly  advocated  a  change  by  which  the 
ancient  forms  of  a  Monarchy  might  be  restored;  and  with 
them  the  long  train  of  patronage  and  appointments,  their 
inevitable  attendants.  Even  the  old  families  of  the  king- 
dom hailed  the  return  of  an  order  of  things  which  might 
include  them  in  the  favors  of  the  Crown;  and  the  question 
now  was,  what  rank  or  class  should  be  foremost  in  tender- 
ing their  allegiance  to  the  new  sovereign.  We  should 
hesitate  ere  we  condemn  the  sudden  impulse  by  which 
many  were  driven  at  this  period.  Confiscation  and  exile 
had  done  much  to  break  the  spirit  of  even  the  hardiest; 
and  the  very  return  to  the  institutions  in  which  all  their 
ancient  prejudices  were  inyiilYed'  seemed  a  pledge  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  mass. 

As  for  Napoleon  himself,  each  step  in  his  proud  career 
seemed  to  evoke  the  spirit  necessary  to  direct  it;  the 
resources  of  his  mighty  intellect  aj)peared,  with  every 
new  drain  on  them,  only  the  more  inexhaustible.  Ani- 
mated  through  his  whole  life  by  the  one  great  principle, 
—  the  aggrandizement  of  France, — his  vast  intelligence 
gathering  strength  with  his  own  increase  of  power,  en- 
abled him  to  cultivate  every  element  of  national  great- 
ness, and  mould  their  energies  to  his  will;  till  at  length 
the  nation  seemed  but  one  vast  body,  of  which  he  was 
the  heart,  the  impulse,  that  sent  the  life-blood  bound- 
ing through  all  its  arteries,  and  with  whose  beating 
pulses  every,  even  the  most  remote  portion,  throbbed  in 
unison. 

The  same  day  that  established  the  Empire,  declared  the 
rank  and  dignity  accorded  to  each  meinl)er  of  the  royal 
family,  with  the  titles  to  be  borne  by  the  ministers  and 
other  high  officers  of  the  Crown.     The  next  step  was  the 
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creation  of  a  new  order  of  nobility,  — one  which,  without 
ancient  lineage  or  vast  possessions,  could  still  command 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all,  —  the  marshals  of 
France.  The  names  of  Berthier,  Murat,  Augereau,  Mas- 
s^na,  Bernadotte,  Ney,  Soult,  Lannes,  Mortier,  Davoust, 
Bessieres,  were  enough  to  throw  a  blaze  of  lustre  on  the 
order.  And  had  it  not  been  for  the  omission  of  Mac- 
donald's  name  in  this  glorious  list,  public  enthusiasm  had 
been  complete ;  but  then  he  was  the  friend  of  Moreau,  and 
Bonaparte  "did  not  forgive." 

The  restoration  of  the  old  titles  so  long  in  abeyance,  the 
return  to  the  pomp  and  state  of  Monarchy,  seemed  like  a 
national  fSte,  and  Paris  became  the  scene  of  a  splendid 
festivity  and  a  magnificence  unknown  for  many  years  past. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  new  Court  to  make  its  impression 
on  the  world ;  and  the  endeavor  was  to  eclipse,  by  luxury 
and  splendor,  the  grandeur  which  in  the  days  of  the 
Bourbons  was  an  heirloom  of  royalty.  To  this  end  func- 
tionaries and  officers  of  the  Palace  were  appointed  in 
myriads;  brilliant  and  costly  uniforms  adopted;  courtly 
titles  and  ceremonial  observances  increased  without  end; 
and  etiquette,  carried  to  *a  pitch  of  strictness  which  no 
former  reign  had  ever  exhibited,  now  regulated  every 
department  of  the  state. 

While,  however,  nothing  was  too  minute  or  too  trivial, 
provided  that  it  bore,  even  in  the  remotest  way,  on  the 
re-establishment  of  that  throne  he  had  so  long  and  so 
ardently  desired.  Napoleon's  great  mind  was  eagerly  bent 
upon  the  necessity  of  giving  to  the  Empire  one  of  those 
astounding  evidences  of  his  genius  which  marked  him  as 
above  all  other  men.  He  wished  to  show  to  France  that 
the  Crown  had  devolved  upon  the  rightful  successor  to 
Charlemagne,  and  to  prove  to  the  army  that  the  purple 
mantle  of  royalty  could  not  conceal  the  spur  of  the  war- 
rior; and  thus,  while  all  believed  him  occupied  with  the 
ordinary  routine  of  the  period,  his  ambitious  thoughts 
were  carrying  liim  away  across  the  Pyrenees  or  beyond 
the  Danube,  to  battlefields  of  even  greater  glory  than  ever, 
and  to  conquests  prouder  than  all  his  former  ones. 

The  same  power  of  concentrativeness  that  he  so  emi- 
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My  DEAR  B.,—  His  Majesty  has  just  sent  for  me,  and  most  gra- 
ciously esteeming  me  not  yet  too  old  to  serve  him,  has  given  me  the 
command  of  a  brigade,  —  late  the  Twelfth,  now  to  be  called  *  D*Au- 
vergne's  Cavalry.*  I  would  willingly  have  mentioned  your  name 
for  promotion,  to  which  your  zeal  and  activity  would  well  entitle 
you ;  but  deemed  it  better  to  let  your  claim  come  before  the  Em- 
peror's personal  notice,  which  an  opportunity  will,  I  trust,  soon  per- 
mit of  its  doing.  His  Majesty,  with  a  kindness  which  the  devotion 
of  a  life  could  not  repay,  has  also  interested  himself  personally  for 
me  in  a  quarter  where  only  his  influence  could  have  proved  success- 
ful. But  the  explanation  of  this  I  reserve  for  your  arrival.  And 
now  I  request  that  you  will  lose  no  time  in  repairing  to  Paris, 
where  I  shall  expect  to  see  you  by  Tuesday. 

Yours, 

D'AuvERGNE,  Lieut.'GenercU. 

This  strange  paragraph  puzzled  me  not  a  little;  nor 
could  I,  by  any  exercise  of  ingenuity,  find  out  even  a 
plausible  meaning  for  it.  I  read  it  over  and  over,  weigh- 
ing and  canvassing  every  word,  and  torturing  each  sylla- 
ble; but  all  to  no  purpose.  Had  the  general  been  some 
youthful  but  unhappy  lover,  to  forward  whose  suit  the 
Emperor  had  lent  bis  influence,  then  had  I  understood 
the  allusion ;  but  with  the  old  weather-beaten  officer, 
whose  hairs  were  blanched  with  years  and  service,  the 
very  thought  of  such  a  thing  was  too  absurd.  Yet  what 
could  be  the  royal  favor  so  lavishly  praised?  He  needed 
no  intercession  with  the  Empress;  at  least,  I  remembered 
well  how  marked  the  kindness  of  Josephine  was  towards 
him  in  former  times.  But  to  what  use  guessing? 
Thoughts,  by  long  revolving,  often  become  only  the 
more  entangled,  and  we  lose  sight  of  the  real  difficulty 
in  canvassing  our  own  impressions  concerning  it.  And 
so  from  this  text  did  I  spin  away  a  hundred  fancies  that 
occupied  me  the  whole  road  to  Paris,  nor  left  me  till  the 
din  and  movement  of  the  great  capital  banished  all  other 
reflections. 

Arrangement  had  been  made  for  my  reception  at  the 
Rue  de  Rohan;  but  I  learned  that  the  general  was  at 
Versailles  with  the  Court,  and  only  came  up  to  Paris  once 
or  twice  each  week.  His  direction  to  me  was,  to  wait  for 
his  arrival,  and  not  to  leave  the  city  on  any  account. 
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the  departure  of  the  guests.  In  little  more  than  half  an 
hour  the  great  gallery  was  empty,  and  but  a  few  groups 
remained  in  the  apartments  adjoining.  Even  they  soon 
departed ;  and  then  I  could  see  the  servants  passing  from 
room  to  room  extinguishing  the  lights,  and  soon  the  great 
fiK^ade  of  the  palace  was  wrapped  in  darkness.  A  twink- 
ling light  appeared  here  and  there  for  some  time,  but  it 
too  went  out.  The  night  was  calm  and  still  and  sukry; 
not  a  leaf  stirred;  and  the  heavy  tread  of  the  sentinels  as 
they  paced  the  marble  vestibule  was  heard  plainly  where 
I  stood. 

How  full  of  thought  to  me  was  that  vast  pile,  now 
shrouded  in  the  gloom  of  night!  What  bold,  ambitious 
deeds,  —  what  dreams  of  empire,  —  had  not  been  conceived 
there !  The  great  of  other  days,  indeed,  entered  little  into 
my  mind,  as  I  remembered  it  was  the  home  of  him,  the 
greatest  of  them  all.  How  terrible,  too,  it  was  to  think, 
that  within  that  silent  palace,  which  seemed  sleeping  with 
the  tranquil  quiet  of  an  humble  cottage,  the  dreadful  plans 
which  were  to  convulse  the  world,  to  shake  thrones  and 
lynasties,  to  make  of  Europe  a  vast  battlefield,  were  now 
devising.  The  masses  of  dark  cloud  that  hung  heavily  in 
the  air,  obscuring  the  sky  and  shutting  out  every  star, 
seemed  to  my  fevered  imagination  an  augury  of  evil ;  and 
the  oppressive,  loaded  atmosphere,  though  perfumed  with 
the  odor  of  flowers,  sunk  heavily  on  the  spirits.  Again 
the  hour  rang  out,  and  I  remembered  that  the  gates  of  the 
garden  were  now  closed  for  the  night,  and  that  I  should 
remain  where  I  was  till  daylight  liberated  me.  My  mind 
was,  however,  too  full  of  its  own  thoughts  to  make  me 
care  for  sleep,  and  I  strolled  along  the  gloomy  walks  lost 
in  revery. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

A   XIOHT   IN   THE  TUILE&IES   OABDENS. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  I  remembered  that  once,  when 
a  boy  at  the  Poly  technique,  I  longed  to  penetrate  one  of 
the  little  enclosures  which  fenced  the  small  flower-gardens 
beside  the  Palace,  and  which  were  railed  up  from  the 
public  promenades  by  a  low  iron  railing.  The  bouquets 
of  rich  flowers  that  grew  there,  sparkling  with  the  light 
dew  of  a  little  jet  d*eau  that  fell  in  raindrops  over  them, 
had  often  tempted  my  young  heart;  but  still  in  the  day- 
time such  a  transgression  would  have  been  immediately 
punished.  Now,  with  the  strange  caprice  which  so  often 
prompts  us  in  after  years  to  do  that  which  in  youth  we 
wished  but  could  not  accomplish,  I  wandered  towards  the 
gardens,  and  crossing  over  the  low  fence,  entered  the  par- 
terre ;  each  step  awoke  the  sleeping  perfume  of  the  flowers, 
and  I  strolled  along  the  velvet  turf  until  I  reached  a  low 
bench,  half  covered  with  honeysuckle  and  woodbine.  Here 
I  threw  myself  down,  and,  wrapping  my  cloak  around  me, 
resolved  to  rest  till  daybreak.  The  stillness  of  all  around, 
the  balmy  air,  and  my  own  musings,  gradually  conspired 
to  make  me  drowsy,  and  I  sle})t. 

My  sleep  could  not  have  been  long,  when  I  was  awak- 
ened by  a  noise  close  beside  me.  I  started  up  and  looked 
about,  and  for  some  seconds  I  could  scarcely  credit  that  I 
was  not  still  dreaming.  Not  more  than  a  dozen  paces 
from  wliere  1  lay,  and  where  before  the  dark  walls  of  the 
Palace  rose  in  unbroken  blackness,  was  now  a  chamber, 
brilliantly  lighted  up  by  several  wax-lights  that  stood  on 
a  table.  At  the  window,  whicli  ()j)ened  to  the  ground  and 
led  into  the  garden,  stood  the  figure  of  a  man,  but  from 
his  position  before  the  light  I  could  not  remark  more  than 
that  he  wore  epaulettes.  It  was  the  noise  of  the  open- 
ing jalousies  which  awoke  me;  and  I  could  see  his  hand 
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utretclied  out,  as  it'  to  ascertaiu  whetlier  or  not  it  waa 
rainiDg.  At  tiie  table  I  could  perceive  another  person, 
on  whose  unit'oriu  the  light  fell  strongly,  displaying  ma^iiy 
a  cross  and  star,  which  twiukled  with  every  stir  he  made. 
He  was  busily  engaged  writing,  and  never  lifted  his  head 
from  the  paper.  The  walls  of  the  room  were  covered  with 
shelves  filled  with  books;  and  on  the  chairs  aluut,  and 
eveu  on  the  floor,  lay  maps  ajid  drawings  iu  every  dis> 


order;  a  swortl  and  belt,  as  if  just  taken  off,  lay  oti  the 
ttibtc  auKing  the  writing  materials,  and  a  cocked  hat 
beside  them. 

While  I  noticed  these  details,  my  very  heart  was  iliill 
within  me.  The  dark  figure  at  the  window,  which  stirred 
not,  seemed  as  if  turned  towanls  me,  and  mora  than  once 
1  almost  thought  1  could  see  his  eyes  bent  upon  me.  This 
was,  however,  but  the  mere  suggestion  of  my  otoi  fears, 
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a  word  on  either  side  we  reached  the  little  railing,  crossed 
it,  and  regained  the  open  park,  when  the  soldier,  placing 
himself  in  front  of  me,  said,  in  a  deep,  low  voice,  — 

"  Your  name ;  who  are  you?  " 

"An  officer  of  the  huitieme  regiment  of  hussars,"  said 
I,  boldly. 

"We  shall  see  that  presently,"  replied  he,  in  a  tone  of 
disbelief.     "How  came  you  here?" 

In  a  few  words  I  explained  how,  having  remained  too 
late  in  the  garden,  I  preferred  to  pass  my  night  on  a  bench 
to  the  unpleasantness  of  being  brought  up  before  the  officer 
on  duty;  adding,  that  it  was  only  on  the  very  moment  of 
his  coming  that  I  awoke. 

"I  know  that,"  interrupted  he,  in  a  less  surly  voice. 
"  I  found  you  sleeping,  and  feared  to  awake  you  suddenly, 
lest  in  the  surprise  a  word  or  a  cry  would  escape  you. 
One  syllable  had  cost  your  head." 

In  the  tone  of  these  last  few  words  there  was  something 
I  thought  I  could  recognize,  and  resolving  at  a  bold  ven- 
ture in  such  an  emergency  as  I  found  myself  placed,  I  said 
at  a  hazard,  — 

"  The  better  fortune  mine,  that  I  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  kind  as  well  as  a  brave  soldier,  — the  Corporal  Pioche." 

^^Sacristil  You  know  me  then!"  cried  he,  thunder- 
struck. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do.  Could  I  be  an  aide-de-camp  to  the 
General  d' Auvergne,  and  not  have  heard  of  Pioche?  " 

"An  aide-de-camp  of  the  general,"  said  he,  starting 
back,  as  he  carried  his  hand  to  the  salute.  "Pardon, 
mon  officier ;  but  you  know  that  duty  — " 

"Quite  true;  it  was  all  my  own  indiscretion.  And  now, 
Pioche,  if  you  '11  keep  me  company  here  till  daybreak  — 
it  cannot  be  far  off  now  —  the  light  will  soon  satisfy  you 
that  my  account  of  myself  is  a  true  one." 

"Willingly,  sir,"  said  the  gruff  cuirassier.  "My  patrol 
is,  to  watch  the  parterres  from  the  pavilion  to  the  allee 
yonder;  and,  if  you  please,  we  '11  take  up  our  quarters  on 
this  bench." 

They  who  know  not  the  strange  mixture  of  deference 
and  familiarity  of  which  the  relation  between  officer  and 
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soldier  is  made  up  in  the  French  service,  will  perhaps 
wonder  at  the  tone  of  almost  equality  in  which  we  now 
conversed.  But  such  is  the  case:  the  Revolutionary 
armies  acknowledged  no  other  gradations  of  rank  than 
such  as  the  service  conferred,  nor  any  degree  of  superi- 
ority save  that  derivable  from  greater  ability  or  more 
daring  heroism;  and  although  no  troops  more  implicitly 
obeyed  the  commands  of  their  officers,  the  occasion  of 
discipline  over  a  perfect  feeling  of  equality  reigned 
amongst  all,  whether  they  wore  the  epaulettes  of  colonel 
or  carried  a  musket  in  the  ranks.  With  time,  and  the 
changes  the  Consulate  had  introduced,  much  of  this  exces- 
sive familiarity  was  suppressed;  still  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  the  humble  rank  and  file  address  the  general 
of  division  as  "thou,"  —  the  expression  of  closest  friend- 
ship, probably  dating  from  the  hours  of  schoolboy  attach- 
ment. Nor  was  the  officer  of  rank  thought  less  of  because* 
in  the  hours  of  off-duty,  he  mixed  freely  with  those  who 
had  been  his  companions  through  life,  and  talked  with 
them  08  brothers.  It  is  probable  that  in  no  other  nation 
such  a  course  could  have  been  practised  without  a  total 
subversion  of  all  respect  and  the  ruin  of  all  habits  of 
order.  The  Frenchman  is,  however,  essentially  militarj-; 
not  merely  warlike,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, 
—  his  mind  ever  inclines  to  the  details  of  war  as  an  art. 
It  is  in  generalship  he  glories,  not  the  mere  conflict  of 
force;  and  the  humblest  soldier  in  the  army  takes  an 
interest  in  the  great  game  of  tactics,  which  in  any  other 
])eople  would  l)e  quite  incredible.  Hence  he  submits  to 
the  control  which  otherwise  he  could  not  endure;  for  this, 
he  yields  to  command  at  the  hands  of  one,  who,  although 
his  equal  in  all  other  respects,  he  here  acknowledges  as 
his  superior.  He  knows,  too,  that  the  grade  of  officer  is 
open  to  merit  alone,  and  he  feels  that  the  epaulette  maj' 
be  his  own  one  dav.  Such  causes  as  these,  constant! v  in 
operation,  could  not  fail  to  raise  tlie  morale  oi  an  arnu'; 
nor  can  we  wonder  that  from  sucli  a  source  were  derived 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  threat  names  that  formed  the  mar- 
shals of  France. 

Ai^ain,  to  this  military  spirit  the  French  owe  the  per- 
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fection  of  their  tirailleur  force,  —  the  consummate  skill  of 
iadependent  parties,  of  which  every  campaign  gave  evi- 
dence. Napoleon  found  this  spirit  in  the  nation,  and 
spared  nothing  to  give  it  its  fullest  development.  He 
quickly  saw  to  what  height  of  enthusiasm  a  people  could 
be  brought,  to  whom  a  cross  or  a  decoration,  an  epaulette 
or  a  sabre  of  honor,  were  deemed  the  ample  rewards  of 
every  daring  and  of  every  privation;  and  never  in  any  age 
or  in  any  country  was  chivalry  so  universally  spread  over 
the  wide  surface  of  a  people.  With  them,  rank  claimed 
no  exception  from  fatigue  or  suffering.  The  officer  fared 
little  better  than  the  soldier  on  a  march ;  in  a  battle,  he 
was  only  more  exposed  to  danger.  By  daring  only  could 
he  win  his  way  upwards;  and  an  emulative  ardor  was 
continually  maintained,  which  was  ever  giving  to  the 
world  instances  of  individual  heroism  far  more  brilliant 
than  all  the  famed  achievements  of  the  crusaders. 

This  brief  digression,  unnecessary  perhaps  to  many  of 
my  readers,  may  serve  to  explain  to  others  how  naturally 
our  conversation  took  the  easy  tone  of  familiar  equality; 
nor  will  they  be  surprised  at  the  abrupt  question  of  the 
cuirassier,  as  he  said,  — 

^' Mille  tonnerres,  lieutenant!  was  it  from  your  liking 
the  post  of  danger  you  selected  that  bench  yonder?  " 

"The  choice  was  a  mere  accident." 

"An  accident,  morbleuf"  said  he,  with  a  low  laugh. 
"  That  was  what  Lasalle  called  it  at  the  Adige,  when  the 
wheel  came  off  the  eight-pounder  in  the  charge,  and  the 
enemy  carried  off  the  gun.  *An  accident!  *  said  the  Petit 
Caporal  to  him,  —  I  was  close  by  when  he  said  it,  —  *  will 
your  friends  in  Paris  call  it  an  accident  if  the  "  ordre  du 
jour  "  to-morrow  condemn  you  to  be  shot? '  I  know  him 
well,"  continued  Pioche;  "that  I  do.  I  was  second  bom- 
bardier with  him  at  Toulon,  —  ay,  at  Cairo  too.  I  mind 
well  the  evening  he  came  to  our  quarters ;  poor  enough  we 
were  at  the  time,  —  no  clothes,  no  rations.  I  was  cook  to 
our  division;  but  somehow  there  was  little  duty  in  my 
department,  till  one  day  the  vivandi^re's  ass,  (a  brave 
beast  he  was  too,  before  provisions  fell  short), —  a  spent 
shot  took  him  in  the  flank,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
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•"Not  a  alieep;  then  it  is  an  ox,  mayhap,  or  a  calf,' 
Said  he  ;igaiu,  witli  an  aiigi-y  look. 

"'  Xeither,  Geuetal,'  said  I;  '  it  was  a  —  a  —  a  beast  of 
v>iir  division.' 

"'A  beast  of  your  division!  What  does  that  mean? 
Ho  trifling,  mind!  uut  with  it  at  once.  What's  this? 
Where  did  it  come  from?' 

'"An  ass,  may  it  please  you,  sir,'  said  I,  trembling  all 
over,  for  I  saw  he  was  in  a  rare  passion.  And  as  he 
reiwated  the  word  after  me,  I  told  him  the  whole  story, 
and  how  we  could  not  suffer  such  ca|)itikl  prog  to  be  eaten 
by  any  other  than  good  citizens  of  the  Republic, 

"  While  I  was  telling  him  so  much,  the  rest  stotxl  roiuid 
tertitied;  they  could  not  even  turn  the  joint,  though  it  was 
buruiug;  and,  to  say  tnith,  1  thought  myself  we  were  all 
in  a  bad  way,  when  suddenly  he  burst  into  a  tit  of  hiugh- 
iug.  and  said,  — 

"'  Wliat  piirt  of  France  do  these  fellows  come  from?' 

"'Alsace,  nion  general,'  was  the  answer  from  every  one. 

*"  I  thought  so,  I  thought  so,'  said  he;  'Sybarites, 
all.' 

"'  So,  nion  g^ti^ral,  greuadiei's  of  the  Fouith.  Jlil- 
hand's  brigade,'  said  I.  And  with  that  he  turned  away, 
and  we  could  hear  him  laughing  long  after  he  galloiied 
off.  I  saw  he  mistook  us,"  said  Pioche,  "and  that  he 
could  not  be  angry  with  the  old  Fourth," 

"  Y'lu  must  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  hardship,  Pioche," 
said  I,  as  he  name  to  a  pause,  and  wialuBg  to  dnw  him  ou 
to  s|>eak  more  of  his  campaigns. 

"  Ma  foi,  there  were  few  whn  saw  service  from   ' 
'W7  had  not  their  share  of  it.     Hut  they  were  brave 
too;  every  battle  had   its  day  of   promotion  afterwards. 
Le   Petit  Caiioral  would   ride  down   thn  laslc*  with  I  ' 
staff,  looking  for  this  one,  ami  :i!(ki(i;;  fi-r  ttmL 
the  adjutant  of  the  SiMh? 
the  colonel  of  the  Vultijrenr^.' 
him  this  sabre  of  li 
standard,  and  carrit-d  iiway  the 
'  One  of  my  fellows, 
;oar  name,  my  brave  fellow? 
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The  corporal  paused  here,  and  drew  a  deep  breath ;  and 
after  a  few  seconds'  pause,  added  in  altered  tone,  ^^  Sar- 
risti !  they  were  fine  times  I " 

"But  what  did  he  say  to  the  soldier  that  took  the 
colors?"  asked  I,  impatiently.     "Who  was  he?" 

"It  was  I,"  replied  Pioche  himself,  in  a  deep  voice, 
where  pride  and  devotion  struggled  powerfully  together. 

"You,  Pioche!  indeed!  Well,  what  said  the  general 
when  he  saw  3'ou?" 

"*Ah,  Pioche,'  said  he,  gayly,  *my  old  friend  of 
Toulouse  I ' 

"*  Yes,  General,'  said  I,  'we've  had  some  warm  work 
together. ' 

"*True,  Pioche,  and  may  again  perhaps.  But  you've 
been  made  a  corporal  since  that;  what  am  I  to  do  for  you 
now?' 

"  This  was  a  puzzling  question,  and  I  did  not  know  how 
to  answer  it,  and  he  repeated  it  before  I  could  make  up 
my  mind. 

"  *  Is  there  nothing,  then,  in  which  I  can  be  of  use  to 
Corporal  Pioche?' 

"  *  Yes,  mon  general, '  said  I,  *  there  is. ' 

"*  Speak  it  out,  man,  then;  what  is  it?' 

"'I  wish,  then,  you'd  rate  the  commissary-general 
of  our  division  for  one  blunder  he  's  ever  making.  The 
powder  they  serve  us  out  is  always  wet,  and  our  bread  is 
as  hard  as  mitraille.  Neither  bayonets  nor  teeth  will  last 
forever,  you  know,  General.'  And  he  burst  out  a-laugliing 
before  I  finished. 

"*  Rest  assured,  Pioche,  I'll  look  to  this,'  said  he;  and 
he  kept  his  word." 

"But  why  didn't  you  ask  for  ])r()motion?"  said  I. 
"What  folly,  was  it  not,  to  throw  away  su<-h  a  chance? 
You  might  liave  been  an  officer  ere  this." 

**>ro,"  replied  he,  with  a  sorrowful  shake  of  the  head; 
"that  was  impossible.'' 

"But  why  so?  Bonaparte  knew  you  well;  he  often 
notice<l  vou.'' 

'*True;  all  true,"  said  he,  more  sadly  than  before. 
"But  then  —  '* 
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"What,  thea?'  asted  L  viiL  nusv  cf  isurea  i^aa 
delicacy  at  the  momt-;:!- 

"I  never  learned  to  read."  said  Pioehe.  in  a  lirm-  vMee, 
which  trembled  with  agitiricE.  »Lile  he  drew  his  swaithv 
liand  across  his  eyes,  and  was  si^rTil. 

The  few  words  so  spcten  ihriUed  laosr  ppwerfnUy  wilhin 
me.  I  saw  that  I  had  awakeaed  the  saddest  thoo^ts  of 
the  poor  fellow's  heart,  and  wonld  hare  giren  worlds  to  be 
able  to  recall  my  qaestion.  Here,  then,  was  the  coiroding 
sorrow  of  his  life,  — the  ^ef  that  left  its  impress  im  his 
stem  features,  and  ting«d  with  care  the  open  Inow  of  tb« 
brave  soldier.  Each  momeDt  our  sileDoe  was  prolonged 
nuade  it  still  more  poignant,  bat  1  made  an  effort  to  break 
it,  and  happily  with  success. 

"After  all,  Pioche,'*  said  I,  laying  my  hand  on  his  arm, 
"I  would  willingly  exchange  my  epaulettes  for  these  striates 
on  your  sleeve,  to  have  had  Bonaparte  speak  to  me  as  he 
has  spoken  to  you  j  that  was  a  prouder  distinction  than  any 
Other,  and  will  be  a  fonder  recollection,  too,  hereafter." 

"Do  you  think  so,  mon  lieutenant?"  said  the  poor 
fellow,  turning  round  quickly,  as  a  faint  smile  played 
about  his  features  —  "do  you  think  so?  Saeristi/  I 
have  said  as  much  to  myself  sometimes,  when  I  Ve  been 
alone.  And  then  I  've  almost  thought  I  could  hear  his 
kind,  soft  voice  ringing  in  my  ears;  for  it  is  kind  and  soft 
U  a  woman's,  when  he  pleases,  though,  parbhu !  it  can 
call  like  a  trumpet  at  other  times,  — ay,  and  tingle  within 
your  heart  till  it  sets  your  blood  boiling  and  makes  your 
bands  twitch.  I  mind  well  the  campaign  in  the  Valais; 
the  words  keep  dinning  in  my  ears  to  this  hour." 

"What  was  that,  Pioche?"  said  I,  pleased  to  see  him 
tnm  from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  regrets. 

"It  is  a  good  while  past  now,  —  1  forget  the  year 
naefcly, — but  we  were  marching  on  Italy,  and  it  was  in 
tpring.  -Still,  the  ground  was  covered  with  auow;  evi-ry 
night  camo  on  with  a  hailstorm  that  lasted  till  iiigli  ilay- 
Dil  when  we  arose  from  the  bivouac  wo  wcrv  mo 
nd  frozen  we  could  not  inovi-.  They  said  at  t.lin 
ivthing  went  wrong  with  thi' 
[go  right,   I  woddi.TJ' 
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provisions  were  always  late;  and  thougb  the  general  used 
to  drive  away  a  commissary  every  week  or  ten  days  for 
misconduct,  the  new  ones  that  came  turned  out  just  as 
bad.  The  Petit  Caporal  kept  sending  them  word  to  Paris 
not  to  send  down  any  more  *  savants, '  but  a  good,  honest 
man,  with  common  sense  and  active  habits.  But,  par- 
bleu !  birds  of  that  feather  must  have  been  rare  just  then, 
for  we  never  could  catch  one  of  them.  Whatever  was  the 
cause,  we  never  were  so  ill  off:  our  shakos  were  like  wet 
paper,  and  took  any  shape;  and  out  of  ridicule  we  used  to 
come  upon  parade  with  them  fashioned  into  three-cocked 
hats,  and  pointed  caps,  and  slouched  beavers.  The  officers 
couldn't  say  a  word,  you  know,  all  this  time;  it  was  not 
our  fault  if  we  were  in  such  misery.     Then,  as  to  shoes, 

—  a  few  could  boast  of  the  upper  leathers,  but  a  sole  or 
a  heel  was  not  to  be  found  in  a  company.  Our  coats 
were  actually  in  rags,  and  a  pivot  sentry  looked  for  all 
the  world  like  a  flagstaff,  as  he  stood  fluttering  in  the 
wind. 

"We  bore  up,  however,  as  well  as  we  could,  for  some 
time,  grumbling  occasionidly  over  our  condition,  and  some- 
times laughing  at  it  when  we  had  the  heart;  till  at  last, 
when  we  saw  the  new  convoy  arrive,  and  all  the  biscuits 
distributed  among  the  young  regiments  and  the  new  con- 
scripts, we  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  a  terrible  outcry 
arose  among  the  troops.     We  were  all  drawn  up  on  parade, 

—  it  was  an  inspection;  for,  parlleu!  though  we  were  as 
ragged  as  scarecrows,  they  would  have  us  out  twice  a  week 
to  review  us,  and  put  us  through  the  manoeuvres.  Scarcely 
had  the  general  —  it  was  Bonaparte  himself  —  got  half- 
way down  the  line,  when  a  shout  ran  from  rank  to  rank: 
*  Bread  !  shoes !  caps  I  biscuits  I ' 

"*  What  do  I  hear?'  said  Bonaparte,  standing  up  in  his 
stirrups,  and  frowning  at  the  line.  *  Who  are  the  malcon- 
tents that  dare  to  cry  out  on  parade?  Let  them  stand  out; 
let  me  see  them.' 

"And  at  once  more  than  half  the  regiment  of  grenadiers 
sprang  forward,  and  shouted  louder  than  before,  *  Bread ! 
bread !  let  us  have  food  and  clothing !  If  we  are  to  fight, 
let  us  not  die  of  hunger ! ' 
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" '  Grenadiers  of  the  Fourth, '  cried  he,  in  a  terrible 
voice,  *  to  your  ranks  I  Second  division,  and  third ! ' 
shouted  he,  with  his  hand  up,  *  form  in  square !  —  carry 
arms !  —  present  arms  I  front  rank,  kneel  I  Kneel ! '  said 
he,  again  louder;  for  you  know  we  never  did  that  in 
those  days.  However,  every  word  was  obeyed,  and  down 
dropped  the  leading  files  on  their  knees;  and  there  we 
were  rooted  to  the  ground.  Not  a  man  spoke;  all  silent 
as  death. 

"  He  then  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  staff,  and  pointing 
his  hand  to  a  convoy  of  wagons  that  could  just  be  seen 
turning  the  angle  of  the  road,  with  white  flags  flying,  to 
show  what  they  were,  called  out,  'Commissary -general, 
distribute  full  rations  and  half  ammunition  to  the  young 
regiments ;  half  rations  and  full  ammunition  to  the  vete- 
rans of  Egypt!'  A  shout  of  applause  burst  out;  but  he 
cried  louder  than  before,  *  Silence  in  the  ranks !  *  Then, 
taking  off  his  chapeau,  he  stood  bareheaded  before  us ;  and 
in  a  voice  like  the  bugle  that  blows  the  charge,  he  read 
from  a  large  paper  in  his  hand,  *  In  the  name  of  the 
French  Kepublic,  one  and  indivisible.  The  Directory  of 
the  nation  decrees,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Grovernment  be 
given  to  the  Grenadiers  of  the  Fourth,  who  have  deserved 
well  of  their  country.     Vive  la  R^publique ! ' 

"  *  Vive  la  R^publique ! '  shouted  the  whole  square  in  a 
roar,  like  the  sea  itself.  Who  thought  more  of  hardships 
or  hunger  then?  Our  only  desire  was  when  we  were  to 
meet  the  enemy ;  and  many  a  jest  and  many  a  laugh  went 
round  as  we  loaded  our  pouches  with  the  new  ammunition. 

" '  Who 's  that  fellow  yonder? '  said  Bonaparte,  as  he 
rode  slowly  down  the  line.  *  I  should  know  him,  I  think. 
Isn't  that  Pioche?' 

"  '  Yes,  mon  g^n^ral,'  said  I,  saluting  him;  *it  is  what 
remains  of  poor  Pioche,  — parbleu  I  very  little  more  than 
half,  though.' 

'**Ah,  glutton!'  said  he,  laughing,  *I  ought  to  have 
guessed  you  were  here;  one  such  gourmand  is  enough  to 
corrupt  a  whole  brigade.' 

"*  Pioche  is  a  good  soldier,  citizen -general,*  said  my 
captain,  who  was  an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine. 
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"'  I  know  it,  Captain,'  said  the  general. 

" '  You  were  in  Excelmans's  dragoons,  Pioche,  if  I 
mistake  not?' 

"  *  Two  years  and  ten  months,  citizen-general. ' 

"'Why  did  you  leave  them,  and  when? ' 

"*At  Monte  Bello,  with  the  colonel's  permission.' 

"*And  the  reason?' 

^^^Morbleuf  it  was  a  fancy  I  had.  They  killed  two 
horses  under  me  that  day,  and  I  saw  I  was  not  destined 
for  the  cavalry.' 

"*  Ha,  ha! '  said  he,  with  a  sly  laugh;  *  had  they  been 
asses,  the  thing  might  have  been  different,  eh? ' 

"*Yes,  mon  g^ndral,'  said  I,  growing  red,  for  I  knew 
what  he  meant. 

"  *  Come,  Pioche,  you  must  go  back  again  to  your  old 
corps ;  they  want  one  or  two  like  you,  —  though,  parbleu  ! 
you  '11  ruin  the  Republic  in  remounts.' 

"*As  you  please  it^  (Jeneral.' 

"*  Well,  what  shall  I  do  for  you  besides?  Any  more 
commissaries  to  row,  eh?  Methinks  no  bad  time  to  grat- 
ify you  in  that  way.' 

"*Ah,  mon  g^ndral!  if  you  would  only  hang  up  one  now 
and  then.' 

" '  So  I  intend,  the  next  time  I  hear  of  any  of  my 
soldiers  being  obliged  to  eat  the  asses  of  the  vivandi^res. ' 
And  with  that  he  rode  on,  laughing,  though  none,  save 
mj'self,  knew  what  he  alluded  to;  and,  ma  foi,  I  was  not 
disposed  to  turn  the  laugh  against  myself  by  telling.  But 
there  goes  the  reveil,  and  I  must  leave  you,  mon  lieuten- 
ant; the  gates  will  be  open  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  Good-by,  Pioche, "  said  I,  "  and  many  thanks  for  your 
pleasant  company.  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again,  and 
soon." 

"I  hope  so,  mon  lieutenant;  and  if  it  be  at  a  bivouac 
fire,  all  the  better." 

The  gallant  corporal  made  his  military  salute,  wheeled 
about,  stiff  as  if  on  parade,  and  departed;  while  L  throw- 
ing my  cloak  over  my  arm,  turned  into  the  broad  alley  and 
left  the  garden. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

A  BIOBT    OF   THE  TEAS   '92, 

I  romm  everything  in  the  Rue  de  Hohan  as  I  had  left 
it  the  day  before.  General  d'Auvergne  had  not  been 
there  during  my  absence,  but  a  messenger  from  Versailles 
brought  intelligence  that  the  Court  would  arrive  that 
evening  in  Paris,  and  in  all  likelihood  the  general  would 
accompany  them. 

My  day  was  then  at  my  disposal,  and  having  dressed, 
I  strolled  out  to  enjoy  all  the  strange  and  novel  sights 
of  the  great  capital.  They  who  can  carry  their  memories 
back  to  Paris  at  that  period  may  remember  the  prodigious 
amount  of  luxury  and  wealth  so  prodigally  exhibited;  the 
equipages,  the  liveries,  the  taste  in  dress,  were  all  of  the 
most  costly  character;  the  very  shops,  too,  vied  with  each 
Other  in  the  splendor  and  richness  of  their  display,  and 
court  uniforms  and  ornaments  of  jewelry  glittered  in 
every  window.  Hussar  jackets  in  all  their  bravery, 
chapeaux  covered  with  feather  trimming  and  looped  with 
diamonds,  sabres  with  ivory  scabbards  encrusted  with 
topaz  and  turquoise,  replaced  the  simple  costumes  of  the 
Revolationary  era  as  rapidly  as  did  the  high-sounding 
titles  of  "  Excellence  "  and  "  Monseigneur  "  the  unpretend- 
ing designation  of  "oitoyen."  Still,  the  military  feature 
<tf  the  land  was  in  the  ascendant;  in  the  phrase  of  the 
day,  it  was  the  " mustache"  that  governed.  Not  a  streot 
but  had  ita  grou])  of  officers,  on  horseljnck  or  on  foot; 
'ments  passed  on  duty,  or  arrived  from  the  march,  at 
'  turn  of  the  way.  The  very  rabble  k^iit  tinn'  and 
I  they  followed,  and  the  warlike  spirit  animated 
8  of  the  poptilntion.  All  these  things  ministered 
1  set  my  heart  beating  stronger  fut 
■eer  of  nrms  was  tu  o 
1.  judge  from  all   I  saw, 
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be  far  distant.  The  country  for  miles  around  Paris  was 
covered  with  marching  men,  their  faces  all  tamed  east- 
ward ;  orderlies,  booted  and  splashed,  trotted  rapidly  from 
street  to  street;  and  general  officers,  with  their  aides- 
de-camp,  rode  up  and  down  with  a  haste  that  boded 
preparation. 

My  mind  was  too  full  of  its  own  absorbing  interests  to 
make  me  care  to  visit  the  theatre;  and  having  dined  in  a 
caf^  on  the  Boulevard,  I  turned  towards  the  general's 
quarters  in  the  hope  of  finding  him  arrived.  As  I  entered 
the  Hue  de  Eohan,  I  was  surprised  at  a  crowd  collected 
about  the  door,  watching  the  details  of  packing  a  travel- 
ling carriage  which  stood  before  it.  A  heavy  fourgon, 
loaded  with  military  chests  and  boxes,  seemed  also  to 
attract  their  attention,  and  call  forth  many  a  surmise  as 
to  its  destination. 

"Le  Petit  Caporal  has  something  in  his  head,  depend 
upon  it,"  said  a  thin,  dark-whiskered  fellow  with  a  wooden 
leg,  whose  air  and  gesture  bespoke  the  old  soldier;  "the 
staff  never  move  off,  extra  post,  without  a  good  reason 
for  it." 

"It  is  the  English  are  about  to  catch  it  this  time,"  said 
a  miserable-looking,  decrepit  creature,  who  was  occupied 
in  roasting  chestnuts  over  an  open  stove.  "  Hot,  all  hot ! 
messieurs  et  mesdames!  real  *  marrons  de  Kancy, ' — the 
true  and  only  veritable  chestnuts  with  a  truffle  flavor. 
Sacristi/  now  the  sea-wolves  will  meet  their  match!  It 
is  such  brave  fellows  as  you,  monsieur  le  grenadier,  can 
make  them  tremble." 

The  old  pensioner  smoothed  down  his  mustache,  and 
made  no  reply. 

"The  English,  indeed!"  said  a  fat,  ruddy-faced  woman, 
with  a  slight  line  of  dark  beard  on  her  upper  lip.  "My 
husband 's  a  pioneer  in  the  Twenty-second,  and  says 
they  're  nothing  better  than  poltroons.  How  we  made 
them  run  at  Arcole!  Wasn't  it  Arcole?"  said  she,  as  a 
buzz  of  laughter  ran  through  the  crowd. 

"  Tonnerre  de  guerrey"  cried  the  little  man,  "if  I  was  at 
them ! " 

A  loud  burst  of  merriment  met  this  warlike  speech; 
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^While  the  maiined  soldier.  appBTezd'x  7a£2B««£  ^v-fil  t^ 
oieatore^B  commge,  smiliscl  LiazicjT  ul  "i..tt  SiS  >*f  sfc.?<v 
**Let  me  have  two  souf"  varrL  a:  vcicr  r.iifiSELists.'* 

Leaving  the  jiarry  tc»  their  disru5«i:»iM  I  ijcv  ^^.t<^l^^\ 
tte  honse,  and  edging  my  v&y  c^isiiirs  :»rTv«-r.  t;n;TiV!t 
and  packing-cases,  arrived  &i  iht  cLriv-::.^r,x>Tn,  Th«^ 
general  had  just  come  iij;  he  had  'r»eri:  the  trhoiO  moriv 
ing  at  Conrty  and  was  eating  a  hiirried  dinurr  in  onioT  to 
return  to  the  Tuileiies  for  the  evening  reception.  Alt  hough 
his  manner  towards  me  was  kind  and  coniial  in  the  o\- 
treme,  I  thought  he  looked  agitat<Hi  and  ovon  deprossod* 
and  seemed  much  older  and  mc»re  broken  than  Ivfoi^iv 

"You  see,  Burke,  you  'U  have  little  time  to  enjoy  Vavin 
gayeties;  we  leave  to-morrow." 

**  Indeed,  sir !    So  soon  ?  " 

"Yes;  Lasalle  is  off  already;  IX>rsonne  MiivU  \\\  two 
hours;  and  we  three  rendezvous  at  Coblontz.  1  winht'il 
much  to  see  you,"  continued  he,  afU^r  a  miiuil.i»*H  piniMO| 
"but  I  could  not  get  away  from  Versailles  ovi»n  foi-  ii  (hiy 
Tell  me,  have  you  got  a  letter  I  wroti*  to  ymi  wln'ii  til, 
Mayence?    I  mean,  is  it  still  in  exisUMioe?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  somewhat  astoniHlu'd  at  \]io  l|tll'^illlM 

"I  wrote  it  hurriedly,"  added  lie,  willi  minii'llitiiti  '»' 
confusion  in  his  manner;   "do  h't  ine  Hfo  ii." 

I  unlocked  my  writing-desk  at  oikm*,  uimI  ImimiIi-I  IdiM 
his  own  letter.  He  opened  it  lixstily,  and  li:iviii(i  ilituvxM 
his  eyes  speedily  across  it,  said,  :uid  in  ti  v<;i«  «•  Im  mmm  »*i 
ease  than  before,  — 

"That  will  do.  I  feared  li*Ht  ]x'rh:i)>M  lini  im.  i*..iU.  » , 
this  is  better  than  I  thought. '' 

With  this  he  gave  ihti  hftUT  \/n4'V  mOy  ii.\  l...i..i^  .ti..l 
apjieared  for  some  ni'mitiui^  4'ji^^:ix«<l  jii  •i«<|  li..  .i(,l.i, 
then,  with  a  voice  aii'i  u.:iii:ii'i  wIikIj  .-i.'.tvtii  .•  •niit»ii*l 
channel  was  giv«rii  X/j  Lih  \':.'y:yi,i>.  1.*  .-..,  .: 

"The    game    ha>*   o;i«-:i«":.    tr.*     /...;»i J.»i    »*iv.«i4iil 

Bav:iria.     TLe  wL'-l^r  •:. v"*- '  ♦   ■•■••♦   "*   *''•' **■* 

march.  —  i   :.'jrv.»r\.    :■.■.  m-.i-'      •--*    ..«     .•    *.        >..j.i..n 

alwav^    ''.t/c^".    !.»»:     :..^     '    «•  •      »  :■       ■*  h        1  ■  •      •  .    .    - 

m 

—  Tm*-.  •  -  ? .  ■ ' '  *  *■  ■  '  •  •  ; . ■'.  ■■»■'.  ■/  ■  ■  , .  ■ .  ■  i ■  :  •  I  1 . 1  ^  .•  J 
rc»us  f^l..*-^'  '.i  •.'.•.-.    .1  '     "  .  .. ■  I ■    .  ,  *  .  ^.     ill  «ii 
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the  scabbard  at  the  call  of  honor,  and  is  not  drawn  slowly 
forth  at  the  whispered  coonsel  of  some  wily  diplomat.'' 

He  smiled  half-moomfully  at  the  remark,  or  at  my 
impetuosity  in  making  it,  as  he  said :  — 

"My  dear  boy,  never  flatter  yourself  that  the  cause  of 
any  war  can  enter  into  the  calculation  of  the  soldier. 
The  liberty  he  fights  for  is  often  the  rankest  tyranny;  the 
patriotism  he  defends,  the  veriest  oppression.  Play  the 
game  as  though  the  stake  were  but  your  own  ambition,  if 
you  would  play  it  manfully.  As  for  me,  I  buckle  on  the 
harness  for  the  last  time,  come  what  will  of  it.  The 
Emperor  feels,  and  justly  feels,  indignant  that  many  of 
the  older  officers  have  declined  the  service  by  which  alone 
they  were  elevated  to  rank,  and  wealth,  and  honor.  It 
was  not,  then,  at  the  moment  when  he  distinguished  me 
by  an  unsought  promotion,  —  still  more,  conferred  a  per- 
sonal favor  on  me,  that  I  could  ask  leave  to  retire  &om 
the  army." 

By  the  tone  in  which  he  said  these  last  few  words,  I 
saw  that  the  general  was  now  approaching  the  topic  I  felt 
so  curious  about,  and  did  not  venture  by  a  word  to  inter- 
rupt or  divert  his  thoughts  from  it.  My  calculation 
proved  correct;  for,  after  meditating  some  eight  or  ten 
minutes,  he  drew  his  chair  closer  to  mine,  and  in  a  voice 
of  ill-repressed  agitation,  spoke  thus :  — 

"You  doubtless  know  the  history  of  our  great  Revolu- 
tion, —  the  causes  that  led  to,  the  consequences  that 
immediately  sprang  from  it,  —  the  terrible  anarchy,  the 
utter  confiscation  of  wealth,  and,  worse  still,  the  social 
disorganization  that  invaded  every  family,  however  hum- 
ble or  however  exalted,  setting  wives  against  their  hus- 
bands, children  against  their  parents,  and  making  brothers 
sworn  enemies  to  one  another.  It  was  in  vain  for  any  man 
once  engaged  in  the  struggle  to  draw  back;  the  least  hesi- 
tation to  perform  any  order  of  the  Convention  —  the  delay 
of  a  moment,  to  think  —  was  death :  some  one  was  ever  on 
the  watch  to  denounce  the  man  thus  deliberating,  and  he 
was  led  forth  to  the  guillotine  like  the  blackest  criminal. 
The  immediate  result  of  all  this  was  a  distrust  that  per- 
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vaded  the  entire  nation.  No  one  knew  who  to  speak  to, 
nor  dare  any  confide  in  him  who  once  had  been  his  dearest 
friend.  The  old  Royalists  trembled  at  every  stir;  the  few 
demonstrations  they  forced  themselves  to  make  of  concur- 
rence in  the  new  state  of  things  were  received  with  suspi- 
cion and  jealousy.  The '  Blues  * —  for  so  the  Revolutionary 
party  was  called  —  thirsted  for  their  blood;  the  aristocracy 
had  been,  as  they  deemed,  long  their  oppressors,  and  where 
vengeance  ceased,  cupidity  began.  They  longed  to  seize 
upon  the  confiscated  estates,  and  revel  as  masters  in  the 
halls  where  so  oft  they  had  waited  as  lackeys.  But  the 
evil  ended  not  here.  Wherever  private  hate  or  secret 
malice  lurked,  an  opportunity  for  revenge  now  offered; 
and  for  one  head  that  fell  under  the  supposed  guilt  of 
treason  to  France,  a  hundred  dropped  beneath  the  axe 
from  causes  of  personal  animosity  and  long-nurtured  ven- 
geance: and  thus  many  an  idle  word  uttered  in  haste  or 
carelessness,  some  passing  slight,  some  chance  neglect, 
met  now  its  retribution,  and  that  retribution  was  ever 
death. 

"  It  chanced  that  in  the  South,  in  one  of  those  remote 
districts  where  intelligence  is  always  slow  in  arriving, 
and  where  political  movements  rarely  disturb  the  quiet 
current  of  daily  life,  there  lived  one  of  those  old  seigneurs 
who  at  that  period  were  deemed  sovereign  princes  in  the 
little  locale  they  inhabited.  The  soil  had  been  their  own 
for  centuries;  long  custom  had  made  them  respected  and 
looked  up  to;  while  the  acts  of  kindness  and  benevolence 
in  which,  from  father  to  son,  their  education  consisted, 
formed  even  a  stronger  tie  to  the  affections  of  the  peas- 
antry. The  Church,  too,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  feudalism ;  and  the  '  ch§.teau '  entered 
into  the  subject  of  the  village  prayers  as  naturally  as 
though  a  very  principle  of  their  faith.  There  was  some- 
thing beautifully  touching  in  the  intercourse  between  the 
lord  of  the  soil  and  its  tillers:  in  the  kindly  interest  of 
the  one,  repaid  in  reverence  and  devotion  by  the  others; 
his  foresight  for  their  benefit,^  t?ieir  attachment  and  fidel- 
ity, —  the  paternal  care,  the  filial  love,  —  made  a  picture 
of  rural  happiness  such  as  no  land  ever  equalled,  such  as 
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|ier)u]i3  lume  will  t-rvr  sev  nK-.tiii.     Ttic  <>••] 
1  S|M^A  wa»  ;i  tru«  ty|«  uf  tlii.i  1-la.t*.     Hi- 
boyh»u<l  a  {agv  at  ttiv  Kur^'i-ous  iimrt  •■f 
U«»th,  mixi'il  in  tho  vuliijitui>ua  fuM-inaii'-r 
but.  vat]}-  ihn^stfil  by  thv  M.-iiMt.iliiy  •)   : 
to  hia  ilistant  i-h&tc^iu,  brtiigiiiK  with  luiu  j 
the  luiMt  bi-;tutiful  aiiil  »ri>ii)[<lith>-<l  i-t^-: 
but  •>ne  will),  liko  hiiux-lf,  |>n-f>-rrr>i  t>..- 
quillitr  iif  ;t  fiiuiitry  li(i<  tii  tW  wIiiiIa.h! 
vici>iii4  i-n[iit:il.     For  yvdm  tlti-y   lM<--i  < 
last,  IlftiT  li  liiIiK   b|nc  of   tlliir.    tw>  r!.:. 
to  tliiti  iiiii>>ii,  11  Imy  diiil  t:itl,  ~-  i>'tii  l--.- 
everj-  n-sjwft  ^I  blitts  tlu-m  » itli  h.i|-i.iii.  ■- 
th«  birth  of  the  K>rl<  ll"'  iu"tl»*r  U- .*'.-..■    :■ 
Bome  titiitilliit  iif  Miftfrini;,  'li'-il.     Tl^-  I  .r 
rallii-<l  fn-iii  thi>  hiiiir  »(  h<T  •Ir-.ith,  .i^i  :  - 
in  tilt'  witM,  a»»ii  rilh>w<><i  Wr.  .m!  t;.-    .. 
or|>Iiiiuit  wlicii  thff  i'lili-nt  »,u>   tilt    :.:r 
hia  »i>t.T  Imt  thn-.-.      lU.f.r.-  t!..    .-. -..-.^     . 
bin  at«.-war<l.      Vi-u  kii<iw  ih.it   lii.-   •:■  ^  •■ 
in   Kr-m.!-.   w.w   f.inu.rly  t:.--   j-r-  ■.     :    .■■ 
any   family.  -  th,-  f.iithful    nl*;-:   .-,   t.;, 
tbf  «i.j-^it.irv  -f    -«T.-lj«.    thf   tr..  ;,:.    . 
llUUlM>>  il-i;-.     ■Tl.r.vi  hl^  .■..utiju'.  i:. .  ,.  ;■.     . 
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tion,  —  such  was  the  result  of  his  activity  and  intelligence. 
These  changes,  marvellous  as  they  may  seem,  were  then 
of  frequent  occurrence.  The  lands  of  the  South  had  been 
tilled  for  centuries  without  any  effort  at  improvement; 
sons  were  content  to  go  on  as  their  fathers  had  done 
before  them;  increased  civilization,  with  its  new  train  of 
wants  and  luxuries,  never  invaded  this  remote,  untravelled 
district,  and  primitive  tastes  and  simple  habits  succeeded 
each  other  generation  after  generation  unaltered  and 
unchanged. 

"Suddenly,  however,  a  new  light  broke  on  the  world, 
which  penetrated  even  the  darkness  of  the  far-off  valleys 
of  La  Provence.  Intelligence  began  to  be  more  widely 
diffused;  men  read  and  reflected;  the  rudiments  of  every 
art  and  every  science  were  put  within  the  reach  of  humble 
comprehensions;  and  they  who  before  were  limited  to 
memory  or  hearsay  for  such  knowledge  as  they  possessed, 
could  now  apply  at  the  fountain  for  themselves.  L^on 
Guichard  was  not  slow  in  cultivating  these  new  resources, 
and  applying  them  to  the  circumstances  about  him;  and 
although  many  an  obstacle  arose,  dictated  by  stupid  adher- 
ence to  old  customs,  or  fast-rooted  prejudice  against  new- 
fashioned  methods,  by  perseverance  he  overcame  them  all, 
and  actually  enriched  the  people  in  spite  of  themselves. 

"The  seigneur,  himself  a  man  of  no  mean  intellect,  saw 
much  of  this  with  sorrow ;  he  felt  that  a  mighty  change 
was  accomplishing,  and  that  as  one  by  one  the  ancient 
landmarks  by  which  men  had  been  guided  for  ages  were 
removed,  none  could  foresee  what  results  might  follow, 
nor  where  the  passion  for  alteration  might  cease.  The 
superstitions  of  the  Church,  harmless  in  themselves,  were 
now  openly  attacked;  its  observances,  before  so  deeply 
venerated,  were  even  assailed  as  idle  ceremonies;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  strong  cable  that  bound  men  to  faith  and 
loyalty  had  parted,  and  that  their  minds  were  drifting 
over  a  broad  and  pathless  sea.  Such  was  the  ominous 
opening  of  the  Revolution,  such  the  terrible  ground-swell 
before  the  storm. 

"  On  his  deathbed,  then,  he  entreated  L^on  to  be  aware 
that  evil  days  were  approaching;  that  the  time  was  not 
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distant  when  men  should  rely  upon  the  affection  and  love 
of  those  around  them,  on  the  ties  that  attached  to  each 
other  for  years  long,  on  the  mutual  interest  that  had  grown 
up  from  their  cradles.  He  besought  him  to  turn  the 
people's  minds,  as  far  as  might  be,  from  the  specious 
theories  that  were  afloat,  and  fix  them  on  their  once-loved 
traditions;  and,  above  all,  he  charged  him,  as  the  guar* 
dian  of  his  orphan  children,  to  keep  them  aloof  from  the 
contamination  of  dangerous  doctrines,  and  to  train  them 
up  in  the  ancient  virtues  of  their  house, —  in  charity  and 
benevolence. 

"Scarce  had  the  old  count's  grave  closed  over  him, 
when  men  began  to  perceive  a  marked  change  in  Lton 
Guichard.  No  longer  humble,  even  to  subserviency,  as 
before,  he  now  assumed  an  air  of  pride  and  haughtiness 
that  soon  estranged  his  companions  from  him.  As  guar- 
dian to  the  orphan  children,  he  resided  in  the  ch&teau,  and 
took  on  him  the  pretensions  of  the  master.  Its  stately 
equipage,  with  great  emblazoned  panels,  —  the  village 
wonder  at  every  f gte  day,  —  was  now  replaced  by  a  more 
mpdern  vehicle,  newly  arrived  from  Paris,  in  which  Mon- 
sieur Guichard  daily  took  his  airings.  The  old  servants, 
many  of  them  born  in  the  chateau,  were  sent  adrift,  and 
a  new  and  very  different  class  succeeded  them.  All  was 
changed:  even  the  little  path  that  led  up  from  the  pres- 
byt^re  to  the  chateau,  and  along  which  the  old  cur^  was 
seen  wending  his  way  on  each  Sunday  to  his  dinner  with 
the  seigneur,  was  now  closed,  the  gate  walled  up;  while 
the  Sabbath  itself  was  only  dedicated  to  greater  festivities 
and  excess,  to  the  scandal  of  the  villagers. 

"Meanwhile  the  children  grew  up  in  strength  and 
beauty;  like  wild  flowers,  they  had  no  nurture,  but  they 
flourished  in  all  this  neglect,  ignorant  and  unconscious 
of  the  scenes  around  them.  They  roved  about  the  live- 
long day  through  the  meadows,  or  that  wilderness  of  a 
garden  on  which  no  longer  any  care  was  bestowed,  and 
where  rank  luxuriance  gave  a  beauty  of  its  own  to  the 
rich  vegetation.  With  the  unsuspecting  freshness  of 
their  youth,  they  enjoyed  the  present  without  a  thought 
of  the  future,  —  they  loved  each  other,  and  were  happy. 
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To  them  the  vague  reports  and  swelling  waves  of  the 
Bevolution,  which  each  day  gained  groond,  b»>iight 
neither  fear  nor  apprehension;  thev  little  dreamed  that 
the  violence  of  political  strife  could  ever  reach  their  quiet 
valleys.  Nor  did  they  think  the  hour  was  near  when  the 
tramp  of  soldiery  and  the  ruffianly  shout  of  predatory  war 
were  to  replace  the  song  of  the  vigneron  and  the  dance  of 
the  villager. 

"The  Revolution  came  at  last,  sweeping  like  a  torrent 
over  the  land.  It  blasted  as  it  went;  beneath  its  baneful 
breath  everything  withered  and  wasted;  loyalty,  religion, 
affection,  and  brotherly  love,  all  died  out  in  the  devoted 
country ;  anarchy  and  bloodshed  were  masters  of  the  scene. 
The  first  dreadful  act  of  this  fearful  drama  passed  like  a 
dream  to  those  who,  at  a  distance  from  Paris,  only  read 
of  the  atrocities  of  that  wretched  capital;  but  when  the 
wave  rolled  nearer;  when  crowds  of  armed  men,  wild  and 
savage  in  look,  with  ragged  uniforms  and  bloodstained 
hands,  prowled  about  the  villages  where  in  happier  times 
a  soldier  had  never  been  seen;  when  the  mob  around  the 
guillotine  supplied  the  place  of  the  gathering  at  the 
market;  when  the  pavement  was  wet  and  slippery  with 
human  blood,  —  men's  natures  suddenly  became  changed, 
as  though  some  terrible  curse  from  on  high  had  fallen  on 
them.  Their  minds  caught  up  the  fearful  contagion  of 
revolt,  and  a  mad  impulse  to  deny  all  they  had  once  held 
sacred  and  venerable  seized  on  all.  Their  blasphemies 
against  religion  went  hand  in  hand  with  their  desecra- 
tion of  everything  holy  in  social  life,  and  a  pre-eminence 
in  guilt  became  the  highest  object  of  ambition.  Sated 
with  slaughter,  bloated  with  crime,  the  nation  reeled  like 
m  drunken  savage  over  the  ruin  it  created,  and  with  the 
insane  lust  of  blood  poured  forth  its  armed  thousands 
timmghout  the  whole  of  Europe. 

^Then  began  the  much-boasted  triumphs  of  the  Revo- 
armies, —  the   lauded   victories   of   those   great 
of  liberty;   say  rather  the  carnage  of  famished 
^^6  devastating  rage  of  bloodthirsty  maniacs.     The 
•aised  on  the  whole  youth  of  France,  as  if 
i0li.  Ibo  imtaznished  minds  of  the  young  the 
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seeds  of  better  things  might  bear  fruit  in  season.  Thej 
carried  them  away  to  scenes  of  violence  and  rapine,  where, 
amid  the  shouts  of  battle  and  the  cries  of  the  dying,  no 
voice  of  human  sympathy  might  touch  their  hearts,  no 
trembling  of  remorse  should  stir  within  them. 

"  *  You  are  named  in  the  conscription,  Monsieur,  *  said 
L^on,  in  a  short,  abrupt  tone,  as  one  morning  he  entered 
the  dressing-room  of  his  young  master. 

"*  II  I  named  in  the  conscription  1*  replied  the  other, 
with  a  look  of  incredulity  and  anger.  '  This  is  but  a  sorry 
jest.  Master  L^on ;  and  not  in  too  good  taste,  either. ' 

"*  Good  or  bad,'  answered  the  steward,  '  the  fact  is  as  I 
say;  here  is  the  order  from  the  municipaliti.  You  were 
fifteen  yesterday,  you  know.' 

"*  True;  and  what  then?  Am  I  not  Marquis  de  Neuf- 
chatel,  Comte  de  Rochefort,  in  right  of  my  mother? ' 

"  *  There  are  no  more  marquises,  no  more  counts, '  said 
the  other,  roughly;  ^  France  has  had  enough  of  such  cattle. 
The  less  you  allude  to  them  the  safer  for  your  head.' 

"He  spoke  truly, — the  reign  of  the  aristocracy  was 

ended.     And  while  they  were  yet  speaking,  an  emissary 

of  the  Convention,   accompanied  by  a  party  of  troops, 

arrived  at  the  chd.teau  to  fetch  away  the  newly-drawn 

^  conscript. 

"I  must  not  dwell  on  the  scene  which  followed:  the 
heartrending  sorrow  of  those  who  had  lived  but  for  each 
other,  now  torn  asunder  for  the  first  time,  not  knowing 
when,  if  ever,  they  were  to  meet  again.  His  sister  wished 
to  follow  him;  but  even  had  he  permitted  it,  such  would 
have  been  impossible :  the  dreadful  career  of  a  Revolution- 
ary soldier  was  an  obstacle  insurmountable.  The  same 
evening  the  battalion  of  infantry  to  which  he  was  attached 
began  their  march  towards  Savoy,  and  the  lovely  orphan 
of  the  chateau  fell  dangerously  ill. 

"Youth,  however,  triumphed  over  her  malady,  which, 
indeed,  was  brought  on  by  grief;  and  after  some  weeks 
she  was  restored  to  health.  During  the  interval,  nothing 
could  be  more  kind  and  attentive  than  L^on  Guichard;  bis 
manner,  of  late  years  rough  and  uncivil,  became  softened 
and  tender;  the  hundred  little  attentions  which  illness 
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seeks  for  he  paid  with  zeal  and  watchfulness;  everything 
which  could  alleviate  her  sorrow  or  calm  her  afflicted  mind 
was  resorted  to  with  a  kind  of  instinctive  delicacy,  and 
she  hegan  to  feel  that  in  her  long-cherished  dislike  of  the 
intendant  she  had  done  him  grievous  wrong. 

"This  change  of  manner  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
besides  the  inhabitants  of  the  chateau.  They  remarked 
his  altered  looks  and  bearing,  the  more  studied  attention 
to  his  dress  and  appearance,  and  the  singular  difference  in 
all  his  habits  of  life.  No  longer  did  he  pass  his  time  in 
the  wild  orgies  of  debauchery  and  excess,  but  in  careful 
management  of  the  estate,  and  rarely  or  never  left  the 
cbSteau  after  nightfall. 

"A  hundred  different  interpretations  were  given  to  this 
line  of  acting.  Some  said  that  the  more  settled  condition 
of  political  affairs  had  made  him  cautious  and  careful,  for 
it  was  now  the  reign  of  the  Directory,  and  the  old  excesses 
of  '92  were  no  longer  endured;  others,  that  he  was  natu- 
rally of  a  kind  and  benevolent  nature,  and  that  his  savage 
maDneT  and  reckless  conduct  were  assumed  merely  in  com- 
pliance with  the  horrible  features  of  the  time. 

"None,  however,  suspected  the  real  cause.  L^on  Gui- 
cfaard  was  in  love!  Yes,  the  humble  steward,  the  coarse 
follower  of  the  vices  of  that  detestable  period,  was  capti- 
vated by  the  beauty  of  the  young  girl,  now  springing  iuto 
womanhood.  The  freshness  of  her  artless  nature,  hsr 
guileless  innocence,  her  soft  voice,  her  cbaraoter  W>  bal* 
anced  between  gayety  and  thoughtfulness,  6  "  *"'~  ~""~ 
BO  unlike  all  he  had  ever  seen  before,  bnc*  " 
whole  heart;  and,  as  the  sun  darting  1 
blackest  clouds  will  light  up  the  surfaco  o 
■cape,  touching  every  barreu  rock  ami  t' 
of  purple  heath  with  color  and  rtchuesfi,  so  0 
nataire  the  beaut;  of  this  fair  girl  shud  aT|f 
and  a  spirit  awoke  within  bim  to  seek  f 
to  endeavor  better  things,  to  fly  the  coara 
of  his  former  self,  to  conform  to  the  ti 
•hipped.  Day  by  day  his  stern 
softened.  Xo  longer  those  terrible 
which  he  once  gave  way,  escaped  I 
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look,  too,  were  changed  in  their  expression,  and  a  gentle- 
ness of  manner  almost  amounting  to  timidity  now  charac- 
terized him  who  had  once  been  the  type  of  the  most  savage 
Jacobin. 

"She  to  whom  this  wondrous  change  was  owing  knew 
nothing  of  the  miracle  she  had  worked;  she  would  not, 
indeed,  have  believed,  had  one  told  her.  She  scarcely 
remarked  him  when  they  met,  and  did  not  perceive  that 
he  was  no  longer  like  his  former  self;  her  whole  soul 
wrapped  up  in  her  dear  brother's  fate,  she  lived  from 
week  to  week  in  the  thought  of  his  letters  home.  It  is 
true,  her  life  had  many  enjoyments  which  owed  their 
source  to  the  intendant's  care ;  but  she  knew  not  of  this, 
and  felt  more  grateful  to  him  when  he  came  letter  in  hand 
from  the  little  post  of  the  village,  than  when  the  fair  moss- 
roses  of  spring  filled  the  vases  of  the  salon,  or  the  earliest 
fruits  of  summer  decked  her  table.  At  times  something 
in  his  demeanor  would  strike  her,  —  a  tinge  of  sorrow  it 
seemed  rather  than  aught  else ;  but  as  she  attributed  this, 
as  every  other  grief,  to  her  brother's  absence,  she  paid  no 
further  attention  to  it,  and  merely  thought  good  L^on  had 
more  feeling  than  they  used  to  give  him  credit  for. 

"  At  last,  the  campaign  of  Arcole  over,  the  young  soldier 
obtained  a  short  leave  to  see  his  sister.  How  altered  were 
they  both!  She,  from  the  child,  had  become  the  beautiful 
girl,  —  her  eyes  flashing  with  the  brilliant  sparkle  of  youth, 
her  step  elastic,  her  color  changing  with  every  passing 
expression.  He  was  already  a  man,  bronzed  and  sun- 
burnt, his  dark  eyes  darker,  and  his  voice  deeper;  but 
still  his  former  self  in  all  the  warmth  of  his  affection  to 
his  sister. 

"The  lieutenant  —  for  so  was  he  always  called  by  the 
old  soldier  who  accompanied  him  as  his  servant,  and 
oftentimes  by  the  rest  of  his  household  —  had  seen  much 
of  the  world  in  the  few  years  of  his  absence. 

"The  chances  and  changes  of  a  camp  had  taught  him 
many  things  which  lie  far  beyond  its  own  limits,  and  he 
had  learned  to  scan  men's  minds  and  motives  with  a  quick 
eye  and  ready  wit.  He  was  not  long,  therefore,  in  observ- 
ing the  alteration  in  L^on  Guichard's  manner;  nor  was  he 
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slow  in  tracing  it  to  its  real  cause.  At  first  the  sudden 
impulse  of  hia  passion  would  have  driven  hijn  to  any 
leDgth, — the  presumption  of  such  a  thought  was  too  great 
to  eudure,  but  then  the  times  he  lived  in  taught  him 
some  strong  lessons.  He  remembered  the  scenes  of  social 
disorder  and  anarchy  of  his  childhood, — how  every  rank 
becam?  subverted,  and  how  men's  minds  were  left  to  their 
own  unbridled  influences  to  choose  their  own  position, — 
and  he  b<.'thought  him,  that  in  such  trials  as  these  L^on 
bad  conducted  himself  with  moderation;  that  to  his  skil- 
ful management  it  was  owing  if  the  property  had  not 
Buffered  confiscation  like  so  many  others;  and  that  it  was 
perhaps  hard  to  condemn  a  man  for  being  struck  by 
charms  which,  however  above  him  in  the  scale  of  rank, 
were  still  continaally  before  his  eyes. 

"Reasoning  thus,  he  determined,  as  the  wisest  course, 
to  remove  hia  sister  to  the  bouse  of  a  relative,  where  she 
could  remain  during  his  absence.  This  would  at  once  put 
a  stop  to  the  steward's  folly,  — for  so  he  could  not  help 
deeming  it,  — and,  what  was  of  equal  cousequence  in  the 
young  soldier's  eyes,  prevent  his  sister  being  offended  by 
ever  sn3i>ecting  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling  towards 
her.  The  plan,  once  resolved  on,  met  no  ilifBculty  from 
hia  sister;  hia  promise  to  return  soon  to  see  her  was 
enough  to  compensate  for  any  arrangement,  and  it  was 
determined  that  they  should  set  out  towards  the  South 
by  the  first  week  in  September. 

"When  the  intimation  of  this  change  first  reached  L^on, 
which  it  did  from  the  other  servants,  he  could  not  believe 
it,  and  resolved  to  hasten  to  the  lieutenant  himself,  and 
ask  if  it  were  tme.  On  that  day,  however,  the  young 
BoMier  was  absent  shooting,  and  was  not  to  return  before 
night.  Tortured  with  doubt  and  fear,  trembling  at  the 
very  thought  of  her  departure  whose  presence  bad  been 
the  loadstar  of  bis  life,  he  rashed  from  the  house  and 
barried  into  the  wood.  Every  spot  reminded  him  of 
her;  and  he  shuddered  to  think  that  in  a  few  Iioiirs  his 
existence  would  have  lost  its  spring;  that  ere  the  week 
WM  passed  he  touM  be  alone  without  the  sight  of  her 
whom  even  to  have  seen  constituted  the  happiness  of  the 
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sion  before  lier^  the  timid  girl  endeavored  to  allay  his 
anger,  and  replied,  — 

"  *  You  know  well,  L^on,  that  my  brother  has  ever  treated 
you  as  a  friend  —  * 

"  *  He  a  friend !  *  cried  he,  stamping  on  the  ground, 
while  a  look  of  demoniac  malice  lit  up  his  features. 
*  He,  who  talks  to  me  as  though  I  were  a  vassal,  a  slave; 
he,  who  deems  his  merest  word  of  approval  a  recompense 
for  all  my  labor,  all  my  toil;  he,  whose  very  glance 
shoots  into  my  heart  like  a  dagger!  Think  you  I  for- 
give him  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  nineteen  years, 
or  that  I  can  pardon  insults  because  they  have  grown 
into  habits?  Hear  me! '  — he  grasped  her  wrist  rigidly  as 
he  spoke,  and  continued,  *  I  have  sworn  an  oath  to  be 
revenged  on  him,  from  the  hour  when,  a  boy  scarce  eight 
years  old,  he  struck  me  in  the  face,  and  called  me  ca- 
naille, I  vowed  his  ruin.  I  toiled  for  it,  I  strove  for  it, 
and  I  succeeded,  —  ay,  succeeded.  I  obtained  from  the 
Convention  the  confiscation  of  your  lands,  —  all,  every- 
thing you  possessed.  I  held  the  titles  in  my  possession; 
for  I  was  the  owner  of  this  broad  chateau,  —  ay,  L^on 
Guichard!  even  so;  you  were  but  my  guest  here.  I  kept 
it  by  me  many  a  day,  and  when  your  brother  was  drawn 
in  the  conscription  I  resolved  to  assert  my  right  before 
the  world.' 

"  He  paused  for  a  moment,  while  a  tremendous  convul- 
sion shook  his  frame,  and  made  him  tremble  like  one  in 
an  ague ;  then  suddenly  rallying,  he  passed  his  hand  across 
his  brow,  and  in  a  lower  voice,  resumed,  *  I  would  have 
done  so,  but  for  you. ' 

"  *  For  me !  What  mean  you? '  said  she,  almost  sinking 
with  terror. 

"  *  I  loved  you,  —  loved  you  as  only  he  can  love  who  can 
surrender  all  his  cherished  hopes,  his  dream  of  ambition, 
his  vengeance  even,  to  his  love.  I  thought,  too,  that  you 
were  not  cold  to  my  advances;  and  fearing  lest  any  hazard 
should  apprise  you  of  my  success,  and  thus  run  counter  to 
my  wishes,  I  lived  on  here  as  your  servant,  still  hoping  for 
the  hour  when  I  might  call  you  mine,  and  avow  myself 
the  lord  of  this  chd.teau.     How  long  I  might  have  con- 
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tinned  thus  I  know  not.  To  see  you,  to  look  on  you,  to 
live  beneath  the  same  roof  with  you,  seemed  happiness 
enough;  but  when  I  heard  that  you  were  to  leave  this,  to 
go  away,  never  to  return  perhaps,  or  if  so,  not  as  her  I 
loved  and  worshipped,  then —  But  why  look  you  thus? 
Is  it  because  you  doubt  these  things?  Look  here;  see 
this.  Is  that  in  form?  Are  these  signatures  authentic? 
Is  this  the  seal  of  the  National  Convention?  What  say 
you  now?  It  is  not  the  steward  L^on  that  sues,  but  the 
Citizen  Guichard,  propri^taire  de  Rochefort.  Now,  me- 
thinks,  that  makes  some  difference  in  the  proposition. ' 

"  *  None,  sir, '  replied  she,  with  a  voice  whose  steady 
utterance  made  each  word  sink  into  his  heart,  ^  save  that 
it  adds  to  my  contempt  for  him  who  has  dared  to  seek  my 
affection  in  the  ruin  of  my  family.  I  did  not  despise  you 
before  —  * 

"  *  Beware ! '  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  menace,  but  in  which 
no  violence  of  passion  entered;  *  you  are  in  my  power.  I 
ask  you  again,  will  you  consent  to  be  my  wife?  Will  you 
save  your  brother  from  the  scaffold,  and  yourself  from 
beggary  and  ruin?    I  can  accomplish  both.' 

"A  look  of  ineffable  scorn  was  all  her  reply;  when  he 
sprang  forward  and  threw  his  arm  round  her  waist. 

"*  Or  would  you  drive  me  to  the  worst — ' 

"A  terrific  shriek  broke  from  her  as  she  felt  his  hand 
around  her,  when  the  brushwood  crashed  behind  her,  and 
her  brother's  dogs  sprang  from  the  thicket.  With  a  loud 
cry  she  called  upon  his  name.  He  answered  from  the 
wood,  and  dashed  towards  her  just  as  she  sank  fainting  to 
the  ground.     L^on  was  gone. 

"As  soon  as  returning  strength  permitted,  she  told  her 
brother  the  fearful  story  of  the  steward;  but  bound  him 
by  every  entreaty  not  to  bring  himself  in  contact  with  a 
monster  so  depraved.  When  they  reached  the  cli^teau, 
they  learned  that  Guichard  had  been  there  and  left  it 
again.     And  from  that  hour  they  saw  him  no  more. 

"I  must  now  conclude  in  a  few  words;  and,  to  do  so, 
may  mention,  that  in  the  year  '99  I  became  the  purchaser 
of  Haut  Rochefort  at  a  sale  of  forfeited  estates,  it  having 
been  bought  by  Government  on  some  previous  occasion. 
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but  from  whom  and  how,  I  never  heard.  The  story  I 
have  told  I  learned  from  the  notaire  of  Hubane,  the  vil- 
lage in  the  neighborhood,  who  was  conversant  with  all  its 
details,  and  knew  well  the  several  actors  in  it,  as  well  as 
their  future  fortunes. 

^'  The  brother  became  a  distinguished  officer,  and  rose  to 
some  rank  in  the  service ;  but  embarking  in  the  expedition 
to  Ireland,  was  reported  to  Bonaparte  as  having  betrayed 
the  French  cause.  The  result  was,  he  was  struck  off  the 
list  of  the  army,  and  pronounced  degraded.  He  died  in 
some  unknown  place. 

"The  sister  became  attached  to  her  cousin,  but  the 
brother  opposing  the  union,  she  was  taken  away  to  Paris. 
The  lover  returned  to  Bretagne,  where,  having  heard  a 
false  report  of  her  marriage  at  Court,  he  assumed  holy 
orders;  and  being  subsequently  charged  —  but  it  is  now 
believed  falsely  —  of  corresponding  with  the  Bourbons, 
was  shot  in  his  own  garden  by  a  platoon  of  infantry. 
But  how  is  this?  Are  you  ill?  Has  my  story  so  affected 
you?" 

"That  brother  was  my  friend, — my  dearest,  my  only 
friend,  Charles  de  MeudonI" 

"What!  and  did  you  know  poor  Charles? " 

But  I  could  not  speak;  the  tears  ran  fast  down  my 
cheeks  as  I  thought  of  all  his  sorrows, — sorrows  far 
greater  than  ever  he  had  told  me. 

"Poor  Marie!"  said  the  general,  as  he  wiped  a  tear 
from  his  eye ;  "  few  have  met  such  an  enemy  as  she  did. 
Every  misfortune  of  her  life  has  sprung  from  one  hand : 
her  brother's,  her  lover's  death,  were  both  his  acts." 

"L^on  Guichardl  And  who  is  he?  or  how  could  he 
have  done  these  things?" 

"Methinks  you  might  yourself  reply  to  your  own 
question." 

"  I !     How  could  that  be?    I  know  him  not." 

"Yes,  but  you  do.  L^on  Guichard  is  Meh^e  de  la 
Touchel" 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  between  us  I  could  not  have 
felt  more  terror.  That  name,  spoken  but  twice  or  thrice 
in  my  hearing,  had  each  time  brought  its  omen  of  evil. 
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It  was  the  same  with  whose  acquaintance  Marie  de  Meadon 
charged  me  in  the  garden  of  Versailles;  the  same  who 
brought  the  Chouans  to  the  guillotine,  and  had  so  nearly 
involved  myself  in  their  ruin ;  and  now  I  heard  of  him  as 
one  whose  dreadful  life  had  been  a  course  of  perfidy  and 
crime,  —  one  who  blasted  all  around  him,  and  scattered 
ruin  as  he  went. 

"I  have  little  more  to  add,"  resumed  the  general^  after 
a  long  pause,  and  in  a  voice  whose  weakened  accents 
evinced  how  fearfully  the  remembrance  he  called  up 
affected  him.  "What  remains,  too,  more  immediately 
concerns  myself  than  others.  I  am  the  last  of  my  house. 
An  ancient  family,  and  one  not  undistinguished  in  the 
annals  of  France,  hangs  but  on  the  feeble  thread  of  a 
withered  and  broken  old  man's  life,  with  whom  it  dies. 
My  only  brother  fell  in  the  Austrian  campaign.  I  never 
had  a  sister.  Uncles  and  cousins  I  have  had  in  numbers ; 
but  death  and  exile  have  been  rife  these  last  twenty  years, 
and,  save  myself,  none  bears  the  name  of  D'Auvergne. 

"Yet  once  I  nourished  the  hope  of  a  family,  — of  a  race 
who  should  hand  down  the  ancient  virtues  of  our  house  to 
after  years.  I  thought  of  those  gallant  ancestors  whose 
portraits  graced  the  walls  of  the  old  ch§.teau  I  was  born  in, 
and  fancied  myself  leading  my  infant  boy  from  picture 
to  picture,  as  I  pointed  out  the  brave  and  the  good  who 
had  been  his  forefathers.  But  this  is  a  dream  long  since 
dispelled.  I  was  then  a  youth,  scarce  older  than  yourself, 
rich,  and  with  every  prospect  of  happiness  before  me.  I 
fell  in  love,  and  the  object  of  my  passion  seemed  one 
created  to  have  made  the  very  paradise  I  sought  for.  She 
was  beautiful,  beyond  even  the  loveliest  of  a  handsome 
Court;  high-born  and  gifted.  But  her  heart  was  bestowed 
on  another,  —  one  who,  unlike  myself,  encouraged  no  dar- 
ing thoughts,  no  ambitious  longings,  but  who,  wholly 
devoted  to  her  he  loved,  sought  in  tranquil  quiet  the 
happiness  such  spirits  can  give  each  other.  She  told  me 
herself  frankly,  as  I  speak  now  to  you,  that  she  could  not 
be  mine;  and  then  placed  my  hand  in  her  husband's. 
This  was  Marie  de  Rochefort,  the  mother  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Meudon. 
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"The  world's  changes  seem  ever  to  bring  about  these 
strange  vicissitudes  by  which  our  early  deeds  of  good  and 
evil  are  brought  more  forcibly  to  our  memories,  and  we 
are  made  to  think  over  the  past  by  some  accident  of  the 
present.  After  twenty  years  I  came  to  live  in  that 
chateau  where  she  whom  I  once  loved  had  lived  and 
died.  I  became  the^ord  of  that  estate  which  her  hus- 
band once  possessed,  and  where  in  happiness  they  had 
dwelt  together.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  thoughts  such 
associations  ever  give  rise  to;  I  dare  not,  old  as  I  am, 
evoke  them." 

He  paused  for  some  minutes,  and  then  went  on :  "  Two 
years  ago  I  learned  that  Mademoiselle  de  Meudon  was  the 
daughter  of  my  once  loved  Marie.  From  that  hour  I  felt 
no  longer  childless.  I  watched  over  her,  —  without,  how- 
ever, attracting  notice  on  her  part,  —  and  followed  her 
everywhere.  The  very  day  I  saw  you  first  at  the  Poly- 
technique,  I  was  beside  her.  From  all  I  could  learn  and 
hear,  her  life  had  been  one  of  devoted  attachment  to  her 
brother,  and  then  to  Madame  Bonaparte.  Her  heart,  it 
was  said,  was  buried  with  him  she  once  loved,  —  at  least 
none  since  had  ever  won  even  the  slightest  acknowledg- 
ment from  her  bordering  on  encouragement. 

"  Satisfied  that  she  was  everything  I  could  have  wished 
my  own  daughter,  and  feeling  that  with  youth  the  springs 
of  affection  rarely  dry  up,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  settling 
all  my  property  on  her,  and  entreating  the  Emperor  to 
make  me  her  guardian,  with  her  own  consent  of  course. 
He  agreed:  he  went  further;  he  repealed,  so  far  as  it 
concerned  her,  the  law  by  which  the  daughters  of  Royal- 
ists cannot  inherit,  and  made  her  eligible  to  succeed  to 
property,  and  placed  her  hand  at  my  disposal. 

"Such  was  the  state  of  matters  when  I  wrote  to  you. 
Since  that  I  have  seen  her,  and  spoken  to  her  in  confi- 
dence. She  has  consented  to  every  portion  of  the  arrange- 
ment, save  that  which  involves  her  marrying;  but  some 
strange  superstition  being  over  her  mind  that  her  fate  is 
to  ruin  all  with  whom  it  is  linked,  that  her  name  carries 
an  evil  destiny  with  it,  she  refuses  every  offer  of  marriage, 
and  will  not  yield  to  my  solicitation. 
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''I  thought,"  said  the  general,  as  he  leaned  on  his  hand, 
and  muttered  half  aloud,  'Hhat  I  had  conceived  a  plan 
which  must  bring  happiness  with  it.  But,  however,  one 
part  of  my  design  is  accomplished:  she  is  my  heir;  the 
daughter  of  my  own  loved  Marie  is  the  child  of  my  adop- 
tion, and  for  this  I  have  reason  to  feel  grateful.  The 
cheerless  feeling  of  a  deathbed  where  not  one  mourns 
for  the  dying  haunts  me  no  longer,  and  I  feel  not  as  one 
deserted  and  alone.  To-morrow  I  go  to  wish  her  adieu; 
and  we  are  to  be  at  the  Tuileries  by  noon.  The  Emperor 
holds  a  levde,  and  our  final  orders  will  then  be  given." 

The  old  general  rallied  at  the  last  few  words  he  spoke, 
and  pressing  my  hand  affectionately,  wished  me  good- 
night, and  withdrew;  while  I,  with  a  mind  confused  and 
stunned,  sat  thinking  over  the  melancholy  story  he  had 
related,  and  sorrowing  over  the  misfortunes  of  one  whose 
lot  in  life  had  been  far  sadder  than  my  own. 


CHAPTER  XLH. 

THE  HALL   OF  THE  MARSHALS. 

Some  minutes  before  noon  we  entered  the  Place  du 
Carrousel,  now  thronged  with  equipages  and  led  horses. 
Officers  in  the  rich  uniforms  of  every  arm  of  the  service 
were  pressing  their  way  to  the  Palace,  amid  the  crash  of 
carriages,  the  buzz  of  recognitions,  and  the  thundering 
sounds  of  the  brass  band,  whose  echo  was  redoubled 
beneath  the  vaulted  vestibule  of  the  Palace. 

Borne  along  with  the  torrent,  we  mounted  the  wide 
stair  and  passed  from  room  to  room,  until  we  arrived  at 
the  great  antechamber  where  the  officers  of  the  household 
were  assembled  in  their  splendid  dresses.  Here  the  crowd 
was  so  dense  we  were  unable  to  move  on  for  some  time, 
and  it  was  after  nearly  an  hour's  waiting  that  we  at  last 
found  ourselves  within  that  gorgeous  gallery  named  by 
the  Emperor  "La  Salle  des  Mardchaux."  At  any  other 
moment  my  attention  had  been  riveted  upon  the  magni- 
ficence and  beauty  of  this  great  salon,  —  its  pictures,  its 
gildings,  the  richness  of  the  hangings,  the  tasteful  ele- 
gance of  the  ceiling,  with  its  tracery  of  dull  gold,  the 
great  works  of  art  in  bronze  and  marble  that  adorned  it 
on  every  side,  —  but  now  my  mind  took  another  and  very 
different  range.  Here  around  me  were  met  the  greatest 
generals  and  warriors  of  Europe,  —  the  names  second  alone 
to  his  who  had  no  equal.  There  stood  Ney,  with  his  broad, 
retiring  forehead,  and  his  eyes  black  and  flashing,  like  an 
eagle's.  With  what  energy  he  spoke!  how  full  of  passion- 
ate vigor  that  thick  and  rapid  utterance,  that  left  a  trem- 
ulous quivering  on  his  lip  even  when  he  ceased  to  speak! 
What  a  contrast  to  the  bronzed,  unmoved  features  of  the 
large  man  he  addressed,  and  who  listened  to  him  with  such 
deference  of  manner:  his  yellow  mustache  bespeaks  not 
the  Frenchman;  he  is  a  German,  by  blood  at  least, — for 
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it  is  Kellerman,  the  colonel  of  the  cuirassiers  of  the 
Guard.  And  yonder  was  Soult,  with  his  strong  features 
seamed  by  many  a  day  of  hardship,  the  centre  of  a  group 
of  colonels  of  the  staff,  to  whom  he  was  rapidly  commu- 
nicating their  orders.  Close  beside  him  stood  Lannes,  his 
arm  in  a  sling;  a  gimshot  wound  that  defied  the  art  of  the 
surgeons  still  deprived  him  of  his  left  hand.  And  there 
leaned  Savary  against  the  window,  his  dark  eyes  riveted 
on  the  corps  of  gendarmerie  in  the  court  beneath;  full 
taller  by  a  head  than  the  largest  about  him,  he  seemed 
almost  gigantic  in  the  massive  accoutrements  of  his  ser- 
vice. The  fierce  Davoust;  the  gay  and  splendid  Murat, 
with  his  waving  plumes  and  jewelled  dolman;  Lefebvre, 
the  very  type  of  his  class,  moving  with  difficulty  from  a 
wound  in  his  hip,  — all  were  there:  while  passing  rapidly 
from  place  to  place,  I  remarked  a  young  and  handsome 
man,  whose  uniform  of  colonel  bore  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion ;  he  appeared  to  know  and  be  known  to  all.  This 
was  Eugene  Beauharnais,  the  stepson  of  the  Emperor. 

"Ah,  Greneral  d'Auvergnel"  cried  he,  approaching  with 
a  smile,  "his  Majesty  desires  to  see  you  after  the  lev^e. 
You  leave  to-night,  I  believe?" 

"Yes,  Colonel;  all  is  in  readiness,"  said  the  general; 
while  I  thought  a  look  of  anxiety  at  the  Emperor's  sum- 
mons seemed  to  agitate  his  features. 

"One  of  your  staff?"  said  Beauharnais,  bowing,  as  he 
looked  towards  rae. 

"My  aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Burke,"  replied  the 
general,  presenting  me. 

"Ah!  I  remember,"  said  the  colonel,  as  he  drew 
himself  proudly  up,  and  seemed  as  though  the  recollec- 
tion were  anything  but  favorable  to  me. 

But  just  then  the  wide  folding-doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  a  loud  voice  proclaimed,  "Sa  Majesty  I'Empereur!  " 

In  an  instant  every  voice  was  hushed,  the  groups  broke 
up,  and  fell  back  into  two  long  lines,  between  which  lay  a 
passage;  along  this  the  officers  of  the  Palace  retired  slowl^^ 
facing  the  Emperor,  who  came  step  by  step  after  them. 
I  could  but  see  the  pale  face,  massive  and  regular,  like 
the  head  of  an  antique  cameo;   the  hair  combed  straight 
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upon  hb  fioe  forehead;  and  his  large,  full  eyes,  as  they 
tamed  hither  and  thither  among  that  crowd,  once  his 
equals,  now  how  immeasurably  his  inferiors!  He  stopped 
VTBTj  now  and  then  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  some  one 
u  he  passed,  but  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  even  in  the  dead 
silence  around  nothing  was  audible  save  a  murmur.  It 
was  s  relief  to  my  own  excited  feelings,  as,  with  high, 
beating  heart,  I  gazed  on  the  greatest  monarch  of  the 
world,  that  I  beheld  the  others  around,  the  oldest  gen- 
erals, the  time-worn  companions  of  his  battles,  not  less 
moved  than  myself. 

While  the  Emperor  passed  slowly  along,  I  could  mark 
that  Eug4ne  Beauhamais  moved  rapidly  through  the  gal- 
lery, whispering  now  to  this  one,  now  to  that,  among  the 
officers  of  superior  grade,  who  immediately  after  left  the 
tai&n  by  a  door  at  the  end.  At  length  be  approached 
General  d'Auvergne,  saying,  — 

"The  audience  of  the  marshals  will  not  occupy  more 
than  half  an  hour;  pray  be  in  readiness  to  wait  on  his 
Uajesty  when  he  calls.  You  can  remain  in  the  blue 
drawing-room  next  the  gallery," 

The  general  bowed,  and  taking  my  arm,  moved  slowly 
from  the  spot  in  the  direction  mentioned,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  found  ourselves  in  the  small  room  where  the 
Empress  used  to  receive  her  morning  visitors  during  the 
Consulate. 

"You  remember  this  sahn,  Burke?"  said  the  general, 
earelessly. 
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deep  beating  of  the  drums,  made  a  mass  of  noises  that 
filled  the  air,  and  continued  without  interruption  for  above 
an  hour. 

*^  Sacristi /  ^'  cried  the  general,  "the  crowd  seems  to  poor 
in  as  fast  as  it  goes  out;  this  may  last  for  the  entire  day. 
I  have  scarce  two  hours  left  me  now." 

He  walked  the  room  impatiently;  now  muttering  some 
broken  words  to  himself,  now  stopping  to  listen  to  the 
sounds  without.  Still  the  din  continued,  and  the  distant 
roll  of  equipages,  growing  louder  as  they  came,  told  that 
the  tide  was  yet  pressing  onwards  towards  the  Palace. 
"Three  o'clock!"  cried  the  general,  as  the  bell  of  the 
pavilion  sounded;  "at  four  I  was  to  leave.  Such  were  my 
written  orders,  signed  by  the  minister." 

His  impatience  now  became  extreme.  He  knew  how 
difficult  it  was,  in  a  matter  of  military  discipline,  to  sat- 
isfy Napoleon  that  any  breach,  even  when  caused  by  his 
direct  orders,  was  not  a  fault.  Besides,  his  old  habits  had 
taught  him  to  respect  a  command  from  the  Minister  of 
War  as  something  above  all  others. 

"Beauharnais  must  have  mistaken,"  said  he,  angrily. 
"His  Majesty  gave  me  my  final  directions;  I'll  wait  no 
longer." 

Yet  did  he  hesitate  to  leave,  and  seemed  actually  to 
rely  on  me  for  some  hint  for  his  guidance.  I  did  not 
dare  to  offer  a  suggestion;  and  while  thus  we  both  stood 
uncertain,  the  door  opened,  and  a  huissier  called  out,  — 

" Lieutenant-General  d'Auvergne, — this  way,  sir,"  said 
the  official,  as  he  threw  open  a  folding-door  into  a  long 
gallery  that  looked  into  the  garden.  They  passed  out 
together,  and  I  was  alone. 

The  agitation  of  the  general  at  this  unexpected  summons 
had  communicated  itself  to  me,  but  in  a  far  different  wa^^; 
for  I  imagined  that  his  Majesty  desired  only  to  confer  some 
mark  of  favor  on  the  gallant  old  general  before  parting 
with  him.  Yet  did  I  not  venture  to  suggest  this  to  him, 
for  fear  I  should  be  mistaken. 

While  I  revolved  these  doubts  in  my  mind,  the  door 
was  flung  open  with  a  crash,  and  a  page,  in  the  uniform 
of  the  Court,  rushed  in. 
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"May  I  ask,  sir,"  cried  he,  breathlessly,  "can  you 
inform  me  where  is  the  aide-de-camp  of  the  General 
d'Auvergne?    I  forget  the  name,  unfortunately." 

"I  am  the  person,  — Lieutenant  Burke." 

"  The  same ;  that  is  the  name.  Come  after  me  with  all 
haste;  this  way."  And  so  saying,  he  rushed  down  a  flight 
of  stone  stairs,  clearing  six  or  seven  at  a  spring. 

"A  hurried  business  this.  Lieutenant,"  said  the  page, 
laughingly;  "took  them  all  by  surprise,  I  fancy." 

"What  is  it?    What  do  you  mean?"  asked  I,  eagerly. 

"  Hush ! "  said  he,  placing  his  fingers  on  his  lips ;  "  here 
they  come." 

We  had  just  time  to  stand  to  one  side  of  the  gallery, 
as  the  officers  of  the  household  came  up,  two  and  two, 
followed  by  the  Chancellor  of  France,  and  the  Dean  of 
St.  Roch  in  his  full  canonicals.  They  approached  the 
table,  on  which  several  papers  and  documents  were  lying, 
and  proceeded  to  sign  their  names  to  different  writings 
before  them.  While  I  looked  on,  puzzled  and  amazed, 
totally  unable  to  make  the  most  vague  conjecture  of  the 
nature  of  the  proceedings,  I  perceived  that  General 
d'Auvergne  had  entered  the  room,  and  was  standing 
among  the  rest  at  the  table. 

"Whose  signature  do  you  propose  here,  General?"  said 
the  chancellor,  as  he  took  up  a  paper  before  him. 

"My  aide-de-camp.  Lieutenant  Burke." 

"He  is  here,  sir,"  said  the  page,  stepping  forward. 

"You  are  to  sign  your  name  here,  sir,  and  again  on  this 
side, "  said  the  chancellor,  "  with  your  birthplace  annexed, 
age,  and  rank  in  the  service." 

"I  am  a  foreigner,"  said  I;  "does  that  make  any  differ- 
ence here?" 

"None,"  said  he,  smiling;  "the  witness  is  but  a  very 
subordinate  personage  here." 

I  took  the  pen,  and  proceeded  to  write  as  I  was  desired; 
and,  while  thus  engaged,  the  door  opened,  and  a  short, 
heavy  step  crossed  the  room.  I  did  not  dare  to  look  up; 
some  secret  feeling  of  terror  ran  through  me,  and  told  me 
it  was  the  Emperor  himself. 

"Well,   D'Auvergne,"  said  he,  in  a  frank,  bold  way, 
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quite  different  from  bis  ordinary  voice,  "you  seem  but 
half  content  with  this  plan  of  mine.  Pardieu  I  there  's 
many  a  brave  fellow  would  not  deem  the  case  so  hard  a 
one." 

"  As  your  wish,  sire  —  " 

"As  mine,  diantref  my  friend.  Do  not  say  mine  only; 
you  forget  that  the  lady  expressed  herself  equally  satisfied. 
Gomel  is  the  fl^e  completed?" 

"It  wants  but  your  Majesty's  signature,"  said  the 
chancellor. 

The  Emperor  took  the  pen,  and  dashed  some  indescriba- 
ble scroll  across  the  paper;  then  turning  suddenly  towards 
the  general,  he  conversed  with  him  eagerly  for  several 
minutes,  but  in  so  low  a  voice  as  not  to  be  audible  where 
I  stood.  I  could  but  catch  the  words  "Darmstadt  — 
Augsburg  —  the  fourth  corps;"  from  which  it  seemed 
the  movements  of  the  army  were  the  subject;  when  he 
added,  in  a  louder  voice,  — 

"Every  hour  now  is  worth  a  day,  ay,  a  week,  hereafter. 
Kemember  that,  D'Auvergne." 

"Everything  is  finished,  sire,"  said  the  chancellor, 
handing  the  folded  papers  to  the  Emperor. 

"These  are  for  your  keeping,  General,"  said  he,  deliv- 
ering them  into  D'Auvergne's  hand. 

"Pardon,  sire,"  said  the  chancellor,  hastily,  "I  have 
made  a  great  error  here.  Madame  la  Comtesse  has  not 
appended  her  signature  to  the  consent." 

"Indeed!"  said  the  Emperor,  smiling.  "We  have  been 
too  hasty,  it  would  seem;  so  thinks  our  reverend  father  of 
Saint  Roch,  I  perceive,  who  is  evidently  not  accustomed 
to  officiate  au  coup  de  tambour.'^ 

"Her  Majesty  the  Empress!"  said  the  huxssier,  as  he 
opened  the  doors  to  permit  her  to  enter.  She  was  dressed 
in  full  Court  dress,  covered  with  jewels;  she  held  within 
her  arm  the  hand  of  another,  over  whose  figure  a  deep 
veil  was  thrown,  that  entirely  concealed  her  from  head  to 
foot. 

"Madame  la  Comtesse  will  have  the  kindness  to  sign 
this,"  said  the  chancellor,  as  he  handed  over  a  pen  to  the 
lady. 
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She  threw  back  her  veil  as  he  spoke.  As  she  turned 
towards  the  table,  I  saw  the  pale,  almost  deathlike  fea- 
tures of  Marie  de  Meudon.  Such  was  the  shock,  I  scarce 
restrained  a  cry  from  bursting  forth,  and  a  film  fell  before 
my  eyes  as  I  looked,  and  the  figures  before  me  floated  like 
masses  of  vapor  before  my  sight. 

The  Empress  now  spoke  to  the  general,  but  no  longer 
could  I  take  notice  of  what  was  said.  Voices  there  were, 
but  they  conveyed  nothing  to  my  mind.  A  terrible  rush 
of  thoughts,  too  quick  for  perception,  chased  one  another 
through  my  brain,  and  I  felt  as  though  my  temples  were 
bursting  open  from  some  pressure  within. 

Suddenly  the  general  moved  forward,  and  knelt  to  kiss 
the  Empress's  hand;  he  then  took  that  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Meudon,  and  held  it  to  his  lips.  I  heard  the  word 
"Adieu!"  faintly  uttered  by  her  low  voice;  the  veil  fell 
once  more  over  her  features.  That  moment  a  stir  fol- 
lowed, and  in  a  few  minutes  more  we  were  descending 
the  stairs  alone,  the  general  leaning  on  my  arm,  his  right 
hand  pressed  across  his  eyes. 

When  we  reached  the  court,  several  officers  of  rank 
pressed  forward,  and  I  could  hear  the  buzz  of  phrases 
implying  congratulations  and  joy,  to  which  the  old  gen- 
eral replied  briefly,  and  with  evident  depression  of  man- 
ner. The  dreadful  oppression  of  a  sad  dream  was  over 
me  still,  and  I  felt  as  though  to  awake  were  impossible, 
when,  to  some  remark  near  him,  the  general  replied,  — 

"True!  Quite  true,  Monseigneur;  I  have  made  her  my 
wife.  There  only  remains  one  reparation  for  it,  which  is 
to  make  her  my  widow." 

"  His  wife ! "  said  I,  aloud,  re-echoing  the  word  without 
knowing. 

"Even  so,  mon  ami,"  said  he,  pressing  my  hand  softly; 
"my  name  and  my  fortune  are  both  hers.  As  for  myself, 
—  we  shall  never  meet  again." 

He  turned  away  his  head  as  he  spoke,  nor  uttered 
another  word  during  the  remainder  of  the  way. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Rue  de  Rohan  the  horses 
were  harnessed  to  the  carriage,  and  all  in  readiness 
for  our   departure.      The    rumor    of    expected   war  had 
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brought  a  crowd  of  idlers  about  the  door,  through  which 
we  passed  with  some  difficulty  into  the  house.  Hastily 
throwing  an  eye  over  the  now  dismantled  room,  the  old 
general  approached  the  window  that  looked  out  upon  the 
Tuileries.  "Adieu!"  muttered  he  to  himself;  "je  ne 
vous  reverrai  jamais!"  And  with  that  he  pressed  his 
travelling-cap  over  his  brows,  and  descended  the  stairs. 

A  cheer  burst  from  the  mob;  the  postilion's  whip 
cracked  loudly;  the  horses  dashed  over  the  pavement; 
and  ere  the  hrst  flurry  of  mad  excitement  had  subsided 
from  my  mind,  Paris  was  some  miles  behind  us,  and 
we  were  hastening  on  towards  the  frontier. 

Almost  every  man  has  experienced  at  least  one  period 
of  his  life  when  the  curtain  seems  to  drop,  and  the  drama 
in  which  he  has  hitherto  acted  to  end;  when  a  total 
change  appears  to  pass  over  the  interests  he  has  lived 
among,  and  a  new  and  very  different  kind  of  existence 
to  open  before  him.  Such  is  the  case  when  the  death  of 
friends  has  left  us  alone  and  companionless;  when  they 
into  whose  ears  we  poured  our  whole  thoughts  of  sorrow 
or  of  joy  are  gone,  and  we  look  around  upon  the  bleak 
world  without  a  tie  to  existence,  without  one  hope  to 
cheer  us.  How  naturally  then  do  we  turn  from  every 
path  and  place  once  lingered  over!  how  do  we  fly  the 
thoughts  wherein  once  consisted  our  greatest  happiness, 
and  seek  from  other  sources  impressions  less  painful, 
because  unconnected  with  the  past!  Still,  the  bereave- 
ment of  death  is  never  devoid  of  a  sense  of  holy  calm, 
a  sort  of  solemn  peace  connected  with  the  memory  of 
the  lost  one.  In  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking 
we  see  the  end  of  earthly  troubles;  in  the  silence  of 
the  grave  come  no  sounds  of  this  world's  contention; 
the  winds  that  stir  the  rank  grass  of  the  churchyard 
breathe  at  least  repose.  Not  so  when  fate  has  severed 
us  from  those  we  loved  best  during  lifetime ;  when  the  for- 
tunes we  hoped  to  link  with  our  own  are  torn  asunder 
from  us;  when  the  hour  comes  when  we  must  turn 
from  the  path  we  had  followed  with  pleasure  and  happi- 
ness, and  seek  another  road  in  life,  bearing  with  us  not 
only  all  the  memory  of  the  past,  but  all  the  speculation 
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on    the    future.     There   is  no  sorrow,  no  affliction,   like 
this. 

It  was  thus  I  viewed  my  joyless  fortune,  —  with  such 
depressing  reflections  I  thought  over  the  past.  What 
mattered  it  now  how  my  career  might  turn?  There  lived 
not  one  to  care  whether  rank  or  honor,  disgrace  or  death, 
were  to  be  my  portion.  The  glorious  path  I  often  longed 
to  tread  opened  for  me  now  without  exciting  one  spark 
of  enthusiasm.  So  is  it  even  in  our  most  selfish  desires, 
we  live  less  for  ourselves  than  others. 

If  my  road  in  life  seemed  to  present  few  features  to 
hang  hopes  on,  he  who  sat  beside  me  appeared  still  more 
depressed.  Seldom  speaking,  and  then  but  in  monosyl- 
lables, he  remained  sunk  in  reverie. 

And  thus  passed  the  days  of  our  journey,  when  on 
the  third  evening  we  came  in  sight  of  Coblentz.  Then 
indeed  there  burst  upon  my  astonished  gaze  one  of  those 
scenes  which  once  seen  are  never  forgotten.  From  the 
gentle  declivity  which  we  were  now  descending,  the  view 
extended  several  miles  in  every  direction.  Beneath  us 
lay  the  city  of  Coblentz,  its  spires  and  domes  shining 
like  gilded  bronze  as  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  fell  upon 
them;  the  Moselle  swept  along  one  side  of  the  town  till 
it  mingled  its  eddies  with  the  broad  Rhine,  now  one  sheet 
of  liquid  gold;  the  long  pontoon  bridge,  against  whose 
dark  cutwaters  the  bright  stream  broke  in  sparkling  cir- 
cles, trembled  beneath  the  dull  roll  of  artillery  and  V)ag- 
gage-wagons,  which  might  be  seen  issuing  from  the  town, 
and  serpentining  their  course  along  the  river's  edge  for 
miles,  till  they  were  lost  in  the  narrow  glen  by  which  the 
Lahn  flows  into  the  Rhine.  Beyond  rose  the  great  preci- 
pice of  rock,  with  its  crowning  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstcin, 
along  whose  battlemented  walls,  almost  lost  in  the  hc:ivy 
eloads  of  evening,  might  be  seen  dark  specks  nir)ving  from 
place  to  place, — the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  looking 
down  from  their  eyrie  on  the  war-tide  that  flowed  Ix-ncith. 
Iiower  down  the  river  many  boats  were  crossing,  in  whi<li, 
Mthe  sunlight  shone^  one  could  mark  the  glancing  of  arms 
ibe  glitter  of  uniforms;  while  farther  again,  and  in 
ihadoWi  rose  the  solitary  towers  of  tlie  ruin<d  r.i -tie 
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of  Lahneck,  its  shattered  walls  and  grass-grown  battle- 
ments standing  clearly  out  against  the  evening  sky. 

Far  as  we  were  off,  every  breeze  that  stirred  bore 
towards  us  the  softened  swell  of  military  music,  which, 
even  when  too  faint  to  trace,  made  the  air  tremulous  with 
its  martial  sounds.  Along  the  ramparts  of  the  city  were 
crowds  of  townspeople,  gazing  with  anxious  wonderment 
at  the  spectacle;  for  none  knew,  save  the  generals  in 
command  of  divisions,  the  destination  of  that  mighty 
force,  the  greatest  Europe  had  ever  seen  up  to  that 
period.  Such  indeed  were  the  measures  taken  to  ensure 
secrecy,  that  none  were  i>ermitted  to  cross  the  frontier 
without  a  special  authority  from  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs;  the  letters  in  the  various  iK)st-offices  were  de- 
tained, and  even  travellers  were  denied  post-horses  on 
the  great  roads  to  the  eastward,  lest  intelligence  might 
be  conveyed  to  Germany  of  the  movement  in  progress. 
Meanwhile,  at  Manheim,  at  Spire,  at  Strasburg,  and  at 
Coblentz,  the  long  columns  streamed  forth  whose  eagles 
were  soon  destined  to  meet  in  the  great  plains  of  Southern 
Germany. 

Such  was  the  gorgeous  spectacle  that  each  moment  grew 
more  palpable  to  our  astonished  senses, — more  brilliant 
far  than  anything  painting  could  realize, — more  spirit- 
stirring  than  the  grandest  words  that  poet  ever  sang. 

"The  cuirassiers  and  the  dragoons  of  the  Guard  are 
yonder,"  said  the  general,  as  he  directed  his  glass  to  a 
large  sciuare  of  the  town  where  a  vast  mass  of  dismounted 
cavalry  were  standing.  "  Vou  see  how  punctual  the^'  are; 
we  are  but  two  hours  behind  our  time,  and  they  are  await- 
ing oar  arrival." 

*'And  do  we  move  forward  to-night  General?"  asked  I. 
in  some  surprise. 

"Yes,  and  every  night.  The  marches  are  to  l>e  made 
fourteen  hours  each  day.  There  cjo  the  Lancers  of  Berji; 
you  see  their  scarlet  dolmans,  don't  you?  And  yonder, 
in  the  three  large  boats  beyond  the  point,  there  are  the 
sappers  of  the  Guard.  What  are  the  shouts  I  hear? 
Whence  comes  that  cheering?  Oh.  I  see!  it's  a  vivan- 
diere;  her  horse  has  backed  into  the  river.     See,  see!  she 
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is  going  to  swim  him  over!  Look  how  the  current  takes 
him  down!  Bravely  done,  faith!  She  heads  him  to  the 
stream;  it  won't  do,  though;  she  must  be  carried  down." 

Just  at  this  critical  moment  a  boat  shoots  out  from 
under  the  cliff;  a  few  strokes  of  the  oars  and  they  are 
alongside.  There's  a  splash  and  a  shout,  and  the  skiff 
moves  on. 

"And  now  I  see  they  have  given  her  a  rope,  and  are 
towing  her  and  her  horse  across.  See  how  the  old  spirit 
comes  back  with  the  first  blast  of  the  trumpet,"  said  the 
old  general,  as  his  eyes  flashed  with  enthusiasm.  "  That 
damsel  there,  —  I  '11  warrant  ye,  she  'd  have  thought  twice 
about  stepping  over  a  rivulet  in  the  streets  of  Paris  yes- 
terday; and  look  at  her  now!  Well  done!  gallantly  done! 
See  how  she  spurs  him  up  the  bank !  Ma  foi,  Mademoi- 
selle, you  '11  have  no  lack  of  lovers  for  that  achievement." 

A  few  minutes  more  and  we  entered  the  town,  whose 
streets  were  thronged  with  soldiers  hurrying  on  to  their 
different  corps,  and  eager  townsfolk  asking  a  hundred 
questions,  to  which,  of  course,  few  waited  to  reply. 

"This  way,  General,"  said  an  officer  in  undress,  who 
recognized  Greneral  d'Auvergne.  "The  cavalry  of  the 
third  division  is  stationed  on  the  square." 

Driving  through  a  narrow  street,  through  which  the 
caleche  had  barely  room  to  pass,  we  now  found  ourselves 
in  the  Place,  —  a  handsome  space  surrounded  with  a  double 
row  of  trees,  under  which  the  dragoons  were  lying,  holding 
the  bridles  of  their  horses. 

The  general  had  scarcely  put  foot  to  ground  when  the 
trumpets  sounded  the  call.  The  superior  officers  came 
running  forward  to  greet  him.  Taking  the  arm  of  a 
short  man  in  the  uniform  of  the  cuirassiers,  the  general 
entered  a  cafd  near,  while  I  became  the  centre  of  some 
dozen  officers,  all  eagerly  asking  the  news  from  Paris,  and 
whether  the  Emperor  had  yet  left  the  capital.  It  was  not 
without  considerable  astonishment  I  then  perceived  how 
totally  ignorant  they  all  were  of  the  destination  of  the 
army;  many  alleging  it  was  designed  for  Russia,  and 
others  equally  positive  that  the  Prussians  were  the  object 
of  attack,  —  the  arguments   in  support  of  each  opinion 
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being  wonderfully  ingenious,  and  only  deficient  in  one  re- 
spect, having  not  a  particle  of  fact  for  tlieir  foundation. 

In  the  midst  of  these  conjecturings  came  a  new  subject 
for  discussion;  for  one  of  the  group,  who  had  just  received 
a  letter  from  his  brother,  a  page  at  the  Tuileries,  was 
reading  the  contents  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest:  — 

"Jules  says  that  they  are  all  astray  as  to  the  Emperor's 
movements.  Duroc  has  left  Paris  suddenly,  but  no  one 
knows  for  where;  the  only  thing  certain  is,  a  hot  cam- 
paign is  to  open  somewhere.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  men  —  " 

"Bah!"  said  an  old,  white-mustached  major,  with  a 
look  of  evident  unbelief;  "we  never  had  forty  with  the 
army  of  the  Sambre." 

"And  what  then?"  said  another,  fiercely.  "Do  you 
compare  your  army  of  the  Sambre,  your  sans-culottes 
Republicans,  with  the  Imperial  troops?" 

The  old  major's  face  became  deeply  crimsoned,  and  with 
a  muttered  A  demain,  he  walked  away. 

"Gro  after  him,  AmMee,"  said  another;  "you  had  no 
right  to  say  that." 

"Not  I,  faith,"  said  the  other,  carelessly.  "There  is 
a  grudge  between  us  these  three  weeks  past,  and  we  may 
as  well  have  it  out.     Go  on  with  the  letter,  Henri." 

"Oh,  it  is  filled  with  Court  gossip,"  said  the  reader, 
negligently.  "Ha!  what  is  this,  though?  —  the  post- 
script :  — 

"  *  I  have  just  time  to  tell  you  the  strangest  bit  of  news 
we  have  chanced  upon  for  some  time  past.  The  Emperor 
has  this  moment  married  old  General  d'Auvergne  to  the 
very  handsomest  girl  in  the  Empress's  suite, — Mademoi- 
selle de  Meudon.  There  is  a  rumor  afloat  about  the  old 
man  having  made  her  his  heir,  and  desiring  to  confer  her 
hand  on  some  young  fellow  of  his  own  choosing.  But 
this  passion  to  make  Court  matches,  which  has  seized  his 
Majesty  lately,  stops  at  nothing;  and  it  is  whispered  that 
old  Madame  d'(  )rvalle  is  actually  terrified  at  every  levee 
lest  she  should  be  disposed  of  to  one  of  the  new  marshals. 
I  must  say  that  the  general  looks  considerably  put  out 
by  the  arrangement,  —  not  unnaturally,  perhaps,  as  he  is 
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likely  to  pass  the  honeymoon  in  the  field ;  while  his  aide- 
de-camp,  a  certain  Monsieur  Burke,  whose  name  you 
may  remember  figuring  in  the  affair  of  Pichegru  and 
George  — ' '' 

"Perhaps  it  were  as  well,  sir,"  said  I,  quietly,  "that  I 
should  tell  you  the  person  alluded  to  is  myself.  I  have  no 
desire  to  learn  how  your  correspondent  speaks  of  me ;  nor, 
I  take  it  for  granted,  do  these  gentlemen  desire  to  canvass 
me  in  my  own  hearing.  With  your  leave,  then,  I  shall 
withdraw." 

"A  word,  Monsieur;  one  word,  first,"  said  the  officer, 
whose  insolent  taunt  had  already  offended  the  veteran 
major.  "We  are  most  of  us  here  staff-officers,  and  I 
need  not  say  accustomed  to  live  pretty  much  together. 
Will  you  favor  us,  then,  with  a  little  explanation  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  you  escaped  a  trial  in  that  business. 
Your  name,  if  I  mistake  not,  did  not  figure  before  the 
tribunal  after  the  first  day?" 

"Well,  sir;  and  then?" 

"And  then?  Why,  there  is  one  only  explanation  in 
such  a  circumstance." 

"And  that  is?  if  I  may  be  so  bold  —  " 

"That  the  vumchard  fares  better  than  his  victim." 

"I  believe,  sir,"  said  I,  "I  comprehend  your  meaning; 
I  hope  there  will  be  no  fear  of  your  mistaking  mine." 

With  that  I  drew  off  the  long  gauntlet  glove  I  wore,  and 
struck  him  across  the  face. 

Every  man  sprang  backwards  as  I  did  so,  as  though  a 
shell  had  fallen  in  the  midst  of  us;  while  a  deep  voice 
called  out  from  behind,  "  Le  Capitaine  Am^^e  Pichot  is 
under  arrest." 

I  turned,  and  beheld  the  provost-marshal  with  his  guard 
approach,  and  take  my  adversary's  sword  from  him. 

"What  charge  is  this,  Marshal?"  said  he,  as  a  livid 
color  spread  over  his  cheek. 

"Your  duel  of  yesterday,  Capitaine;  you  seem  to  forget 
all  about  it  already." 

"Whenever  and  wherever  you  please,  sir,"  said  I,  pass- 
ing close  beside  him,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper. 

He  nodded  without  uttering  a  word  in  reply,  and  moved 
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after  the  guard,  while  the  others  dispersed  silently,  and 
left  me  standing  alone  in  the  Place. 

What  would  I  not  have  given  at  that  moment  for  but 
one  friend  to  counsel  and  advise  me;  and  yet,  save  the 
general,  to  whom  I  dared  not  speak  on  such  a  subject,  I 
had  not  one  in  the  whole  world.  It  was,  indeed,  but  too 
true,  that  life  had  little  value  for  me;  yet  never  did  I  con- 
template a  duel  with  more  abhorrence.  The  insult  I  had 
inflicted,  however,  could  have  no  other  result.  While  I 
reasoned  thus,  the  door  of  the  caf^  opened,  and  the  general 
appeared. 

"Burke,"  cried  he,  "come  in  here,  and  make  a  hasty 
supper;  you  must  be  in  the  saddle  in  half  an  hour.'* 

"Quite  ready,  sir." 

"I  know  it,  my  lad.  Your  orders  are  there:  ride  for- 
ward to  Ettingen,  and  prepare  the  billets  for  the  fourth 
demi-brigade,  which  will  reach  that  village  by  to-morrow 
evening;  you'll  have  time  for  something  to  eat,  and  a 
glass  of  wine,  before  the  orderly  arrives.  This  piece  of 
duty  is  put  on  you,  because  a  certain  Captain  Pichot,  the 
only  one  of  the  commissaries'  department  who  can  speak 
German,  has  just  been  put  under  arrest  for  a  duel  he  fought 
yesterday.  I  wish  the  court-marshal  would  shoot  the  fel- 
low, with  all  my  heart  and  soul;  he's  a  perfect  curse  to 
the  whole  division.  In  any  case,  if  he  escape  this  time, 
I  '11  keep  my  eye  on  him,  and  he  '11  scarce  get  clear 
through  my  hands,  I'll  warrant  him." 

It  may  be  supposed  that  I  heard  these  words  with  no 
common  emotion,  bearing  as  they  did  so  closely  on  my 
own  circumstances  at  the  moment.  But  I  hung  down  my 
head  and  affected  to  eat,  while  the  old  general  walked 
hastily  up  and  down  tlie  salon,  muttering  half  aloud 
heavy  denunciations  on  the  practice  of  duelling,  which 
at  any  cost  of  life  he  resolved  to  put  down  in  his 
command. 

"Done  already!  Why,  man,  you've  eaten  nothing. 
Well,  then,  I  see  the  orderly  without;  you've  got  a 
ca])ital  moonlight  for  your  ride.     And  so,  nu  re.rolr.^'* 

"Oood-by,  sir,"  said  T,  as  I  sprang  into  the  saddle. 
"And  now  for  Ettingen." 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE   MARCH    ON   THE   DANUBE. 

There  is  a  strange,  unnatural  kind  of  pleasure  felt 
sometimes  in  the  continued  attacks  of  evil  fortune:  the 
dogged  courage  with  which  we  bear  up  against  the  ills 
of  fate,  swimming  more  strongly  as  the  waves  grow 
rougher,  has  its  own  meed  of  consolation.  It  is  only 
at  such  a  time,  perhaps,  that  the  really  independent 
spirit  of  our  natures  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  that  we 
can  stand  amid  the  storm,  conscious  of  our  firDiness,  and 
bid  the  winds  "blow  and  crack  their  cheeks."  Yet, 
through  how  many  sorrows  must  one  have  waded,  ere 
he  reach  this  point!  through  what  trials  must  he  have 
passed!  how  must  hope  have  paled,  and  flickered,  and 
died  out!  how  must  all  self-love,  all  ambition,  all  desire 
itself  have  withered  within  us,  till  we  become  like  the 
mere  rock  amid  the  breakers,  against  which  the  waves 
beat  in  vain!  When  that  hour  comes,  the  heart  has 
grown  cold  and  callous,  the  affections  have  dried  up,  and 
man  looks  no  more  upon  his  fellow-men  as  brothers. 

Towards  this  sad  condition  I  found  myself  rapidly 
verging;  the  isolation  of  my  homeless,  friendless  state, 
the  death  of  my  hopes,  the  uncheered  path  in  which  I 
walked,  all  conspired  to  make  me  feel  depressed,  and 
I  perceived  that  a  half-recklessness  was  already  stealing 
over  me,  and  that  in  my  indifference  as  to  fortune  now 
lay  my  greatest  consolation.  There  was  a  time  when  such 
a  rencontre  as  lately  befell  me  had  made  me  miserable  till 
the  hour  came  when  I  should  meet  my  adversary;  now, 
my  blood  boiled  with  no  indignant  passion,  no  current  of 
angry  vengeance  stirred  through  my  veins,  a  stupid  sul- 
lenness  was  over  me,  and  I  cared  nothing  what  might 
happen.     And  if  this  state  became  not  permanent,  I  owe 
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teeth,  *  That  honest  fellow  there  would  make  a  better  gen- 
eral than  one  half  of  them. '  Not  that  he  was  in  earnest, 
you  know;  but  still  it  was  pleasant  just  to  hear  it." 

"And  yet,  Pioche,"  said  I,  "it  does  surprise  me  why, 
seeing  that  this  want  of  learning  was  the  bar  to  your  pro- 
motion, you  did  not  —  " 

"And  so  I  did,  mon  lieutenant;  at  least  I  tried  to  learn 
to  read.  Morhleu !  it  was  a  weary  time  for  me.  I  'd 
rather  be  under  arrest  three  days  a  week,  than  be  at  it 
again.  Mademoiselle  Minette  —  she  was  the  vivandi^re 
of  ours  —  undertook  to  teach  me;  and  I  used  to  go  over 
to  the  canteen  every  evening  after  drill.  Many  a  sad 
heart  had  I  over  these  same  lessons.'  Saprelotte^  I  could 
learn  the  look  of  every  man  in  a  brigade  before  I  could 
know  the  letters  in  the  alphabet,  they  looked  so  con- 
foundedly alike  when  they  stood  up  all  in  a  line.  The  only 
fellows  I  could  distinguish  were  the  big  ones,  that  were 
probably  the  sergeants  and  sous-officiers ;  and  when  my 
eye  was  fixed  on  one  column,  it  would  stray  away  to 
another;  and  then  mademoiselle  would  laugh,  and  that 
would  lead  to  something  else.  Et,  mafoi,  the  spelling- 
book  was  soon  thrown  aside,  and  lessons  given  up  for  that 
evening." 

"I  suppose  Mademoiselle  Minette  was  pretty,  Pioche?" 

"Was!  ay,  and  is,  too.  What!  mon  lieutenant,  did  you 
never  see  her  on  parade?  She  's  the  handsomest  girl  in 
the  army,  and  rides  so  well,  —  mille  cannons  !  She  might 
have  been  a  great  lady  before  this  if  she  M  have  left  the 
regiment;  but  no,  she'd  die  first!  Her  father  was  tam- 
bour-major with  us,  and  killed  at  Groningen  when  she 
was  only  an  infant;  and  we  used  to  carry  her  about  in 
our  arms  on  the  march,  and  hand  her  from  one  to  another. 
I  have  seen  her  pass  from  the  leading  files  to  the  baggage- 
guard,  on  a  long  summer's  day;  that  I  have.  Le  Petit 
Caporal  knows  her  well ;  she  gave  him  a  gourd  full  of  eau- 
de-vie  at  Cairo  when  he  was  so  faint  he  could  scarcely 
speak.  It  was  after  that  he  saw  her  in  the  breach  at 
Acre;  one  of  our  fellows  was  lying  wounded  in  the  ruins, 
and  mademoiselle  waited  till  the  storming  party  fell  back, 
and  then  ran  up  to  him  with  her  flask  in  her  hand.    *  Whose 
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pretty  ankles  are  these?  I  think  I  ought  to  know  them,' 
said  an  officer,  as  she  passed  along.  *  No  flattery  will  do 
with  me,  Monsieur, '  cried  Minette ;  *  it 's  hard  enough  to 
get  one's  living  here,  without  giving  Nantz  brandy  for 
nothing. '  Sacristi  !  when  the  laugh  made  her  turn  about, 
she  saw  it  was  the  Petit  Caporal  himself  who  spoke  to  her. 
Poor  Minette  I  she  blushed  scarlet,  and  nearly  dropped 
with  shame ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  her  dashing  up  the 
breach  towards  the  wounded  man;  not  that  it  was  of  any 
use,  though,  — he  was  dead  when  she  got  up/' 

*'I  should  like  much  to  see  mademoiselle.  Is  she  still 
with  the  Fourth?" 

"Yes,  mon  lieutenant;  I  parted  with  her  a  few  hours 
ago." 

A  half  suppressed  sigh  that  followed  these  words  showed 
that  the  worthy  corporal  was  touched  on  the  most  tender 
key  of  his  nature,  and  for  some  time  he  lapsed  into  a 
silence  I  could  not  venture  to  break.  At  length,  desiring 
to  give  the  conversation  a  turn,  I  asked  if  he  knew  the 
Capitaine  Pichot. 

"Know  him!"  cried  Pioche,  almost  bounding  in  his 
saddle  as  he  spoke.  "That  I  do.  Peste!  I  have  good 
reason  to  know  him:  see  there."  With  that  he  lifted  the 
curled  mustache  from  his  upper  lip,  and  disclosed  to  my 
view  a  blue  scar  that  marked  one  side  of  his  mouth. 
"That  was  his  doing." 

"Indeed  !     How  so,  pray?" 

"  I  '11  tell  you.  We  were  in  garrison  at  !Metz,  where,  as 
you  know,  the  great  commissariat  station  is  held,  —  thou- 
sands of  cannon  and  mortars,  shells  aud  shot,  and  tons  of 
powder  without  end.  Well,  the  orders  were  very  strict 
{igainst  smoking;  any  man  found  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth 
was  sentenced  to  a  week  in  the  *  salle  de  police,' and  I 
can't  say  what  else  besides.  When  we  marched  into  the 
town,  this  order  stared  ns  in  the  face;  a  great  placard, 
with  big  letters,  which  they  who  could  read  said  was 
against  smoking.  Now,  most  of  us  came  from  Alsace, 
and  it  was  pretty  much  like  setting  a  fish  to  live  on  dry 
land,  biddinj^'  us  go  without  tobacco.  As  for  me,  I  smoke 
just  as  I  breathe,  without  knowing  or  thinkinj;  of  it.     My 
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pipe  lies  in  my  mouth  as  naturally  as  my  foot  rests  in  the 
stirrup;  and  so,  although  I  intended  to  obey  the  order,  I 
knew  well  the  time  might  come  when,  just  from  not  think- 
ing, I  should  be  caught  smoking  away;  for  if  I  were  on 
guard  over  a  magazine  it  would  be  all  the  same,  —  I  could 
not  help  it.  So  I  resolved,  as  the  only  way  not  to  be 
caught  tripping,  to  leave  all  my  pipes  in  a  secret  place, 
till  the  time  came  for  us  to  leave  Metz,  —  an  hour,  I  need 
not  say,  we  all  anxiously  longed  for.  This  I  did,"  con- 
tinued Pioche,  "that  same  evening,  and  all  went  on  favor- 
ably for  some  time,  when  one  night,  as  I  was  returning  to 
quarters,  the  devil,  who  meddles  with  everything  in  this 
world,  made  me  stick  my  hands  into  the  pocket  of  my 
undress  jacket,  and  I  there  discovered  a  little  bit  of  a  pipe 
about  the  length  of  one  joint  of  your  thumb,  —  a  poor 
scrubby  thing  of  clay,  sure  enough ;  but  there  it  was,  and, 
worse  still,  ready  filled  with  tobacco.  Had  it  been  a  good- 
sized  meerschaum,  with  a  tassel  and  an  amber  mouthpiece, 
I  had  resisted  like  a  man;  but  the  temptation  came  in  so 
humble  a  shape,  I  thought  I  was  only  guilty  of  a  small  sin 
in  transgressing,  and  so  I  lit  my  little  friend,  and  went 
gayly  along  towards  the  barracks.  Just  as  I  passed  the 
corner  of  the  market-place  I  heard  a  great  noise  of  voices 
and  laughing  in  the  caf^,  and  recognized  the  tones  of  our 
major  and  some  of  the  officers,  as  they  sat  sipping  their 
wine  in  the  verandah.  Before  I  could  raise  my  hand  to 
my  mouth,  Capitaine  Pichot  cried  out,  *  Halte-U !  —  right 
about  face !  —  attention  !  —  left  wheel !  —  eyes  front !  * 
This  I  did,  as  if  on  parade,  and  stood  stock  still;  when 
suddenly  crack  went  a  noise,  and  a  pistol-bullet  smashed 
the  pipe  in  two,  and  grazed  my  lip,  when  a  roar  of  laugh- 
ing followed,  as  he  called  out  louder  than  before,  *  Quick 
march ! '  and  I  stepped  out  to  my  quarters,  never  turning 
my  head  right  or  left,  not  knowing  what  other  ball  prac- 
tice might  be  in  store  for  me.  Tonnerre  de  Diexi  !  a  little 
windage  of  the  shot  might  have  cost  me  every  tooth  I  have 
in  the  world ! " 

"It  was  a  cruel  jest,  Pioche,  and  you  're  a  good-humored 
fellow  to  take  it  sb  easily." 

"Not  so.  Lieutenant.  I  had  no  punishment  afterwards, 
and  was  well  content  to  be  quit  for  the  fright." 
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With  such  stray  memories  of  his  campaigning  days  did 
Pioche  beguile  the  way :  now  moralizing  over  the  chances 
and  changes  of  a  soldier's  fortune;  now  comforting  him- 
self with  some  pleasant  reflection,  that  even  in  his  own 
humble  walk  he  had  assisted  at  some  of  the  greatest  tri- 
umphs of  the  French  armies.  Of  the  future  he  spoke  with 
the  easy  confidence  of  one  who  felt  that  in  the  Emperor's 
guidance  there  could  be  full  trust, — both  of  the  cause 
being  a  just  one,  and  the  result  victorious.  A  perfect 
type  of  his  class,  his  bravery  was  only  to  be  equalled  by 
the  implicit  confidence  he  felt  in  his  leader.  That  the 
troops  of  any  country,  no  matter  how  numerous  and  well 
equipped,  could  resist  a  French  army  was  a  problem  he 
could  not  even  entertain.  The  thing  was  too  absurd; 
and  if  Napoleon  did  not  at  that  moment  wield  undisputed 
sway  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  it  was  simply  owing  to 
his  excess  of  moderation,  and  the  willing  sacrifice  of  his 
ambition  to  his  greater  love  of  liberty. 

I  confess,  if  I  were  sometimes  tempted  to  smile  at  the 
simplicity  of  the  honest  soldier,  I  was  more  often  carried 
away  by  his  warm  enthusiasm ;  so  frequently,  too,  did  he 
interweave  in  his  narrative  the  mention  of  those  g^reat 
victories,  whose  fame  was  unquestionable,  that  in  my 
assent  to  the  facts  I  went  a  great  way  in  my  concurrence 
with  the  inferences  be  deduced  from  them.  And  thus  we 
travelled  on  for  several  days  in  advance  of  the  division, 
regulating  the  halting-places  and  the  billets,  according  to 
the  nature  and  facilities  of  the  country.  The  towns  and 
villages  in  our  "route"  presented  an  aspect  of  the  most 
profound  peace;  and  however  strange  it  seemed,  yet  each 
day  attested  how  completely  ignorant  the  people  were  of 
the  advance  of  that  mighty  army  that  now,  in  four  vast 
columns  of  march,  was  pouring  its  thousands  into  the 
heart  of  Germanv.  The  Princes  of  Baden  and  Darmstadt, 
through  whose  territories  we  passed,  had  not  as  yet  given 
in  their  adherence  to  the  Emperor;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
those  countries  seemed  perjilexed  and  confused  at  the 
intentions  of  their  powerful  neighbor,  whose  immense 
trains  of  ammunition  and  enormous  parks  of  artillery 
filled  every  road  and  blocked  u])  every  village. 

At  length  we  reached  Manheim,  where  a  portion  of  the 
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corps  of  Marechal  Davoust  were  in  waiting  to  join  us :  and 
there  we  first  learned,  by  the  imperial  bulletin,  the  object 
of  the  war  and  the  destination  of  the  troops.  The  docu- 
ment was  written  by  Napoleon  himself,  and  bore  abundant 
evidence  of  his  style.  After  the  usual  programme,  attest- 
ing his  sincere  love  for  peace,  and  his  desire  for  the  culti- 
vation of  those  happy  and  industrious  habits  which  make 
nations  more  prosperous  than  glorious,  it  went  on  to 
speak  of  the  great  coalition  between  Eussia  and  Austria, 
which,  in  union  with  the  '^perfide  Albion,"  had  no  other 
thought  nor  wish  than  the  abasement  and  dismemberment 
of  France.  "But,  soldiers!"  continued  he,  "your  Empe- 
ror is  in  the  midst  of  you.  France  itself  in  all  its  majesty, 
is  at  your  back,  and  you  are  but  the  advanced  guard  of  a 
mighty  people !  There  are  fatigues  and  privations,  bat- 
tles, and  forced  marches,  before  you;  but  let  them  oppose 
to  us  every  resistance  they  are  able,  we  swear  never  to  cry 
*  Halt ! '  till  we  have  planted  our  eagles  on  the  territory  of 
our  enemies ! " 

We  halted  two  days  at  Manheim  to  permit  some  regi- 
ments to  come  up,  and  then  marched  forward  to  Nord- 
lingen,  which  place  the  Emperor  himself  had  only  quitted 
the  night  before.  Here  the  report  reached  us  that  a  smart 
affair  had  taken  place  the  previous  morning  between  the 
Austrian  division  and  a  portion  of  Ney's  advanced  guard, 
in  which  we  had  rather  the  worst  of  it,  and  had  lost 
some  prisoners.  The  news  excited  considerable  discon- 
tent among  the  troops,  and  increased  their  impatience  to 
move  forward  to  a  very  great  degree.  Meanwhile,  the 
different  divisions  of  the  French  army  were  converging 
towards  Ulm,  from  the  north,  south,  and  west;  and  every 
hour  brought  them  nearer  to  that  devoted  spot,  which  as 
yet,  in  the  security  of  an  enormous  garrison,  never  dreamed 
of  sudden  attack. 

The  corps  of  Soult  was  now  pushed  forward  to  Augsburg, 
and,  extended  by  a  line  of  communication  to  Meiningen, 
the  only  channel  of  communication  which  remained  open 
to  the  enemy.  The  quartier-g^n^ral  of  the  Emperor  was 
established  at  Zummerhausen;  Xey  was  at  Guntzburg; 
Marraont  threatened  in  the  west;  and  Bernadotte,  arriv- 
ing by  forced  marches  from  Prussia,  hovered  in  the  north. 
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—  SO  that  Ulm  was  invested  in  every  direction  at  one 
blow,  and  that  in  a  space  of  time  almost  inconceivable. 

While  these  immense  combinations  were  being  effected, 

—  requiring  as  they  did  an  enormous  extent  of  circum- 
ference to  march  over  before  the  fortress  could  be  thus 
enclosed,  as  it  were,  within  our  grasp,  — our  astonishment 
increased  daily  that  the  Austrians  delayed  to  give  battle; 
but,  as  if  terror-stricken,  they  waited  on  day  after  day 
while  the  measures  for  their  ruin  were  accomplishing. 
At  length  a  desperate  sortie  was  made  from  the  garrison ; 
and  a  large  body  of  troops,  escaping  by  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube,  directed  their  course  towards  Bohemia;  while 
another  corps,  in  the  opposite  direction,  forced  back  Xey's 
advanced  guard,  and  took  the  road  towards  Nordlingen. 
Having  directed  a  strong  detachment  in  pursuit  of  this 
latter  corps,  which  was  commanded  by  the  Archduke 
Frederick  himself,  the  Emperor  closed  in  around  Ulm, 
and  forcing  the  passage  of  the  river  at  Elchingen,  pre- 
pared for  the  final  attack. 

While  these  dispositions  were  being  effected,  the  cavalry 
brigade,  under  Greneral  d'Auvergne,  consisting  of  three 
regiments  of  heavy  dragoons,  the  Fourth  Cuirassiers,  and 
Eighth  Hussars,  continued  to  descend  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube  in  pursuit  of  a  part  of  the  Austrian  garrison 
which  had  taken  that  line  in  retreat  towards  Vienna.  We 
followed  as  far  as  Guntzburg  without  coming  up  with 
them;  and  there  the  news  of  the  capitulation  of  Meinin- 
gen,  with  its  garrison  of  six  thousand  men,  to  Marechal 
Soult,  reached  us,  along  with  an  order  to  return  to  Ulm. 

Up  to  this  time  all  I  had  seen  of  war  was  forceii 
marches,  bivouacs  hastily  broken  up,  hurried  movements 
in  advance  and  retreat,  the  fatigue  of  night  parties,  and 
a  continual  alert.  At  first  the  hourly  expectation  of  com- 
ing in  sight  of  the  enemy  kept  up  our  spirits;  but  when 
day  after  day  passed,  and  the  same  pursuit  followed,  where 
the  pursued  never  appeared,  the  younger  soldiers  grum- 
bled loudly  at  fatigues  undertaken  without  object,  and,  as 
it  seemed  to  them,  by  mistake. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th  of  October  we  bivouacked 
within  a  league  of  Ulm.  Scarcely  were  the  pickets 
formed  for   the  night,  when  orders  came   for   the  whole 
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air  and  toilette:  a  table,  coveretl  with  a  snow-white  nap- 
kin, was  in  front  of  her,  on  which  hiy  a  large  boniiuet  and 
an  open  book,  in  wliich  she  apiM'aretl  to  be  writing  as  we 
came  in.  The  room  on  either  side  was  tilled  by  small 
tables,  around  which  sat  parties  drinking,  canl-playing, 
singing  or  quarrelling  as  it  might  l>e,  with  a  degree  of 
energy  and  vociferation  only  campaigning  can  give  an 
idea  of. 

The  first  thing  which  surprised  me  was,  that  all  ranks 
in  the  service  seemed  confusedly  mixed  up  ttigether,  there 
being  no  distinction  of  class  whatever;  captains  ami  eur- 
jiorals,  sergeants,  lieutenants,  culuuels.  and  tambour- 
majors,  were  inextricably  cfliumingled,  hobnobbing,  hand- 
shaking, and  even  kissing  in  turn,  tliat  most  fraternal  and 
familiar  ".tu"  of  dearest  fi-ieiidsliip  being  heard  on  every 
side. 

Resisting  a  hundred  invitations  to  join  some  ]iarty  ur 
otlier  as  he  passed  up  the  room.  I'ioche  h'd  me  forward 
towards  Mademoiselle  Minette.  to  present  me  in  due  furm 
ere  1  took  my  place. 

The  honest  corporal,  who  would  have  charged  a  sipiare 
without  blinking,  seemed  actually  to  trcmhlc  as  lu-  caiiii- 
near  the  pretty  vivandi^re;  and  when,  witlt  a  myuiNJi 
twinkle  of  her  dark  eye,  and  a  half  smile  on  lier  Hauiy 
lil»,  she  said,  "Ah,  c'est  toi,  gros  riocht!".*"  the  ptmr  b-i- 
low  could  ooly  mutter  a"Oui,  Mailpmoiselie, "  in  a  voii'c 
scarce  loud  enoogb  to  be  heard. 

"And  monsieur,"  said  she,  "whom  I  have  th<;  honor 
to  see?" 

"Is  my  lieutenant,  Mademoiselle;  or  Iw  u  aida-de-cami. 
of  my  general,  whii.-h  comes  i<i  :  i 

With  a  few  words  of  (jrad'  ■  ,  |. 

expressed  mademoisellt^  wrl'-:, 
which,  she  said,  ti.i' 
of  General  d'AnviL 

"Yes,  by  Saint  I 
"  Prince  Murat,  a  i  J 
here." 

Dropping  his  vom  br 
that  called  a  faint  bliub 
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of  Neuburg;  and  here  we  at  first  supposed  it  was  the 
Emperor's  intention  to  review  the  troops.  But  a  very 
different  scene  was  destined  to  pass  on  that  spot. 

Suddenly  a  single  gun  boomed  out;  and  as  the  lazy 
smoke  moved  heavily  along  the  earth,  the  gates  of  Ulm 
opened,  and  the  head  of  an  Austrian  column  appeared. 
Not  with  beat  of  drum  or  colors  flying  did  they  advance; 
but  slow  in  step,  with  arms  reversed,  and  their  heads 
downcast,  they  marched  on  towards  the  mound.  Defiling 
beneath  this,  they  moved  into  the  plain,  and,  corps  by 
corps,  piled  their  arms  and  resumed  their  "route,"  the 
white  line  serpentining  along  the  vast  plain,  and  stretch- 
ing away  into  the  dim  distance.  Never  was  a  sight  so  sad 
as  this!  All  that  war  can  present  of  suffering  and  blood- 
shed, all  that  the  battlefield  can  show  of  dead  and  dying, 
were  nothing  to  the  miserable  abasement  of  those  thou- 
sands, who  from  daybreak  till  noon  poured  on  their 
unceasing  tide! 

On  the  hill  beside  the  Emperor  stood  several  oflScers  in 
white  uniform,  whose  sad  faces  and  suffering  looks  attested 
the  misery  of  their  hearts.  "Better  a  thousand  deaths 
than  such  humiliation ! "  was  the  muttered  cry  of  every 
man  about  me;  while  in  very  sorrow  at  such  a  scene,  the 
tears  coursed  down  the  hardy  cheeks  of  many  a  bronzed 
soldier,  and  some  turned  away  their  heads,  unable  to 
behold  the  spectacle. 

Seventy  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  long  train  of  ammu- 
nition waj^ons,  and  four  thousand  cavalry  horses,  brought 
up  the  rear  of  this  melancholy  procession,  — the  spoils  of 
the  capitulation  of  Ulm.  Truly,  if  that  day  were,  as  the 
imperial  bulletin  announced  it,  "one  of  the  most  glorious 
for  France,"  it  was  also  the  darkest  in  the  history  of 
Austria,  —  when  thirty-two  reginipnts  of  infantry  and  fif- 
teen of  cavalry,  with  artillery  and  siege  defences  of  every 
kind,  laid  down  their  arms  and  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners. 

Thus  in  fifteen  days  from  the  passing  of  the  Rhine  was 
the  campaign  begun  and  ended,  and  the  Austrian  Empire 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE   CANTEEN. 

The  Emperor  returned  that  night  to  Elchingen,  accom- 
panied by  a  numerous  staff,  among  whom  was  the  Greneral 
d'Auvergne.  I  remember  well  the  toilsome  ascent  of  the 
steep  town,  which,  built  on  a  cliff  above  the  Danube,  was 
now  little  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  from  the  assault  of 
Ney's  division  two  days  before.  Scrambling  our  way  over 
fallen  houses  and  massive  fragments  of  masonry,  we  reached 
the  square  that  forms  the  highest  point  of  the  city ;  from 
thence  we  looked  down  upon  the  great  plain,  with  the 
majestic  Danube  winding  along  for  miles.  In  the  valley 
lay  Ulm,  now  sad  and  silent;  no  watch-fires  blazed  along 
its  deserted  ramparts,  and  through  its  open  gates  there 
streamed  the  idle  tide  of  soldiers  and  camp  followers, 
curious  to  see  the  place  which  once  they  had  deemed 
almost  impregnable.  The  quartier-g^n^ral  was  estab- 
lished here,  and  the  different  staffs  disposed  of  them- 
selves, as  well  as  they  were  able,  throughout  the  houses 
near:  most  of  these,  indeed,  had  been  deserted  by  their 
inhabitants,  whose  dread  of  the  French  was  a  feeling 
ministered  to  by  every  artifice  in  the  power  of  the  Aus- 
trian Government.  As  for  me,  I  was  but  a  young  cam- 
paigner, and  might  from  sheer  ignorance  have  passed  my 
night  in  the  open  air,  when  by  good  fortune  I  caught  sight 
of  my  old  companion,  Pioche,  hurrying  along  a  narrow 
street,  carrying  a  basket  well  stored  with  bottles  on  his 
arm. 

"  Ah,  mon  lieutenant,  you  here !  and  not  supped  yet,  I  'd 
wager  a  crown?  " 

** You'd  win  it  too,  Pioche;  nor  do  I  see  very  great 
chance  of  my  doing  so." 

"Come  along  with  me,  sir;  Mademoiselle  Minette  has 
just  opened  her  canteen  in  the  flower-market.     Such  it  was 
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once,  they  tell  me;  but  there  is  little  odor  left  there  now, 
save  such  as  contract  powder  gives.  But  no  matter  you  '11 
have  a  roast  capon  and  sausages,  and  some  of  the  Austrian 
wine;  I  have  just  secured  half  a  dozen  bottles  here." 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  this  was  an  invitation  there 
was  no  declining,  and  I  joined  the  corporal  at  once,  and 
hurried  on  to  mademoiselle's  quarters.  We  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  when  the  noise  of  voices  speaking  and  singing 
in  a  loud  tone  announced  that  we  were  approaching  the 
canteen. 

"  You  hear  them,  mon  lieutenant ! "  said  Pioche,  with  a 
look  of  delight;  "you  hear  the  rogues.  Par  Saint  Jacques^ 
they  know  where  to  make  themselves  merry.  Grood  wine 
for  drinking,  lodging  for  nothing,  fire  for  the  trouble  of 
lighting  it,  are  brave  inducements  to  enjoy  life." 

"  But  it 's  a  canteen ;  surely  mademoiselle  is  paid?  " 

"Not  the  first  night  of  a  campaign,  I  suppose,"  said  he, 
with  a  voice  of  rebuke.  "  Parbleu  !  that  would  be  a  pretty 
affair !  No,  no ;  each  man  brings  what  he  can  find,  drinks 
what  he  is  able,  and  leaves  the  rest ;  which,  after  all,  is  a 
very  fair  stock-in-trade  to  begin  with.  And  so  now,  mon 
lieutenant,  to  commence  operations  regularly,  just  sling 
this  ham  on  your  sabre  over  your  shoulder,  and  take  this 
turkey  carelessly  in  your  hand,  — that 's  it.  Here  we  are; 
follow  me.'' 

Passing  through  an  arched  gateway,  we  entered  a  little 
courtyard  where  several  horses  were  picketed,  the  ground 
about  them  being  strewn  with  straw  knee-deep;  cavalry 
saddles,  holsters,  and  sheepskins  lay  confusedly  on  every 
side,  along  with  sabres  and  carbines;  a  great  lamp,  de- 
tached from  its  position  over  the  street  entrance,  was 
suspended  from  a  lance  out  of  a  window,  and  threw  its 
light  over  the  scene.  Stepping  cautiously  through  this 
chaotic  heap,  we  reached  a  glass  door,  from  within  which 
the  riotous  sounds  were  most  audibly  issuing.  Pioche 
pushed  it  open,  and  we  entered  a  large  room,  full  fifty 
feet  in  length,  at  one  end  of  which,  under  a  species  of 
canopy,  formed  by  two  old  regimental  colors,  sat  Made- 
moiselle Minette,  —  for  so  I  guessed  to  be  a  very  pretty 
brunette,  with  a  most  decidedly  Parisian  look  about  her 
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nesfl  of  his  arm.  all  shov^  s.«  I  v^f  a:-  -  ''^^^  icv  him, 
— although  one  of  the  ~w«t  of  tny  dir  u  i^  miZitarr 
school,  —  and  I  did  not  veutore  U>  ynjt^^  faerood  niri« 
defence.  H«  saw  this.  anU  l-t  marv  &  irick  eiMk^vcmi  to 
induce  an  attack,  —  now  dro].'j>iiig  his  ihI'Ili  «arele&:]T.  to 
address  a  monosvllable  to  a  fr.eijd  oekr:  n&v  ihiovin^ 
open  his  gnard,  as  if  from  oegligtraee. 

At  length,  as  if  tireu  with  waiting,  he  cilled  oat,  ~Qne 
cela  finisse!''  and  mshed  in  on  in-^. 


The  rapidity  of  the  asfiniilt,  for  a  seconrl  or  so,  rom- 
pletely  overcame  me;  iind  tliouj,'])  I  (Iff^Tulfil  myself 
me<^hani(<ally,  X  could  m-itlier  follow  his  wriii>nn  with 
my  eye  nor  anticijinte  his  iiitcndprl  thrust.  Twicp  his 
point  touched  my  swi.nl-uriii  almve  the  wrist,  and  In"  a 
slight  wmiTid  thire.  savfd  ciiy  hmga  from  iM'ini;  pi.Ti'i'i]. 
At  last,  after  a  dcsjicratP  riilly.  in  which  he  hmkc  in  on 
my  gmrdt  he  made  a  fearfnl  Inncrp  nt  ray  cliest.  I  In'ut 
fonvurd.  aa2a|piTed  Iiih  lil.uli'  in  tin-  tnnscliis  of  my  hai'k, 
when,  wid|^H||d  ronnil.  I  sui:i^]ii'd  tht-  eword  in  me, 
and  huK^^^H^^  to  tU-  his  Ixidy,     BM^ 
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replied,  "You  think  so,  do  you?"    Then,  turning  to  me, 
asked  if  I  were  not  disposed  to  sup. 

"Yes,  that  he  is,"  interrupted  Pioche;  "and  here  is 
the  materiel;"  —  with  which  he  displayed  his  pannier 
of  bottles,  and  pointed  to  the  spoils  which,  following  his 
directions,  I  carried  in  my  hands. 

The  corporal  having  despatched  the  fowls  to  the  kitchen, 
proceeded  to  arrange  a  little  table  at  a  short  distance  from 
where  mademoiselle  sat,  — an  arrangement,  I  could  per- 
ceive, which  called  forth  some  rather  angry  looks  from 
those  around  the  room,  and  I  could  overhear  more  than 
one  muttered  Sacre/  as  to  the  ambitious  pretensions  of 
the  "gros  Pioche." 

He  himself  paid  little  if  any  attention  to  these  signs  of 
discontent,  but  seemed  wholly  occupied  in  perfecting  the 
table  arrangements,  which  he  did  with  the  skill  and  de- 
spatch of  a  tavern  waiter. 

"Here,  mon  lieutenant,  this  is  your  place,"  said  he,  with 
a  bow,  as  he  placed  a  chair  for  me  at  the  head  of  the  board; 
and  then,  with  a  polite  obeisance  to  the  lady,  he  added, 
"Avec  permission.  Mademoiselle,"  and  took  his  own  seat 
at  the  side. 

A  very  appetizing  dish  made  its  appearance  at  this 
moment;  and  notwithstanding  my  curiosity  to  watch  the 
proceedings  of  the  party,  and  my  admiration  for  made- 
moiselle herself,  hunger  carried  the  day,  and  I  was  soon 
too  deeply  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  my  supper  to  pay 
much  attention  to  aught  else.  It  was  just  then  that,  for- 
getting where  I  was,  and  unmindful  that  I  was  not  enjoy- 
ing the  regular  fare  of  an  inn,  I  called  out,  as  if  to  the 
waiter,  for  ** bread."  A  roar  of  laughter  ran  through  the 
room  at  my  mistake,  when  a  dark- whiskered  little  fellow, 
in  an  undress  frock,  stuck  his  small  sword  into  a  loaf,  and 
handed  it  to  me  from  the  table  where  he  sat. 

There  was  something  in  the  act  which  rather  puzzled 
me,  and  might  have  continued  longer  to  do  so,  had  not 
Pioche  whispered  me  in  a  low  voice,  "Take  it,  take  it." 

I  reached  out  my  hand  for  the  purpose,  when,  just  as  I 
had  caught  the  loaf,  with  a  slight  motion  of  his  wrist  he 
disengaged  the  point  of  the  weapon,  and  gave  me  a  scratch 
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my  advice,  young  man,"  said  an  old  sous-ofBcier^  —  •* close 
on  him  at  once,  take  his  point  where  he  gives  it,  and  make 
sure  of  your  own  weapon." 

"No  bad  plan  either,"  cried  two  or  three.  "Monsieur 
Auguste  is  right;  Franqois  can't  bear  the  cold  steel,  and 
if  he  sees  it  close,  he  loses  his  head  altogether." 

The  courtyard  was  already  cleared  for  action ;  the  horses 
picketed  in  one  corner,  the  straw  removed,  and  a  blaze  of 
light  from  all  the  lamps  and  candles  of  the  supper-room 
showed  the  ground  as  clearly  as  at  noonday.  While  my 
antagonist  was  taking  off  his  coat  and  vest,  —  an  operation 
I  did  not  choose  to  imitate,  —  I  took  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
scene,  and  notwithstanding  the  rush  of  advisers  around 
me,  was  sufficiently  collected  to  decide  on  my  mode  of 
acting. 

"Come,  mon  lieutenant,  off  with  your  frock,"  said  an 
officer  at  my  side;  "even  if  you  don't  care  for  the  advan- 
tage of  a  free  sword-arm,  those  fellows  yonder  won't  believe 
it  all  fair,  if  you  do  not  strip." 

"Yes,  yes,  take  it  off,"  said  a  fellow  in  the  crowd, 
"your  fine  epaulettes  may  as  well  escape  tarnishing;  and 
that  new  coat,  too,  will  be  all  the  better  without  a  hole 
in  it." 

I  hastily  threw  off  my  coat  and  waistcoat,  when  the 
crowd  fell  back,  and  the  maitre  d'armes  advancing  into 
the  open  space  with  a  light  and  nimble  step,  cried  out, 
"  En  garde,  Monsieur ! "  I  stood  my  ground,  and  crossed 
my  sword  with  his. 

For  a  few  seconds  I  contented  myself  with  merely 
observing  my  adversary,  who  handled  his  weapon  not 
only  with  all  the  skill  of  an  accomplished  swordsman, 
but  with  a  dexterity  that  showed  me  he  was  playing  off 
his  art  before  his  comy)anions. 

As  if  to  measure  his  distance,  he  made  two  or  three 
slight  passes  over  the  guard  of  my  sword,  and  then  grat- 
ing his  blade  against  mine  with  that  peculiar  motion  whi<»h 
bodes  attack,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  mine,  to  draw  off  my 
attc^ntion  from  his  int(^nded  thrust.  The  quickness  and 
facility  with  which  his  weapon  changed  from  side  to  side 
of  mine,  tlie  easv  motion  of  his  wrist,  and  the  rigid  firm- 
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devotion  of  a  Bayanl;  anil  with  ;i  muttered  "This  even, 
ing,"  left  the  room, 

"It  is  no  small  triumph.  Mademoiselle,"  said  i,  "that 
you  have  inspired  such  a  passiou  in  the  hanly  tireast  of 
the  cuirassier." 

A  saaoy  shake  of  the  head,  as  though  she  did  not  like 
the  complimeal,  vrns  the  only  reply.  Site  bent  tier  lu-a<I 
down  over  hrr  work,  acd  seemed  absorbed  in  its  details; 
while  I,  reverting  to  my  own  cares,  became  silent  also. 

"And  50,  Monsienr."*  said  she.  after  a  lung  pause  — 
"and  so  you  deem  this  conquest  of  mine  a  very  wonderful 
thing',' " 

"Yon  mistake  me,"  said  I.  eagerly,  —  "yon  mistake  me 
much.  My  sur[>r:se  was  rather  that  one  like  I'iochi-, 
good-hearted,  simple  fellow  as  he  is,  should  jiossess  the 
Klinenieut  of  feeling  —  " 

"A  cl<:ver  dank  movement  of  yi^urs,  Lieut>n.iut,"  inlt-r- 
posed  she,  with  a  pleasant  laugh;  "and  I'll  nut  attai-k 
you  again.  And,  after  all,  I  am  a  little  pniuil  of  my 
eonqnest." 

"The  confession  is  a  flattering  one,  friim  one  who 
doubtless  has  had  a  great  many  to  iHOSt  of," 

"A  great  many,  indeed!"  replieil  she.  naively;  "ho 
many,  that  I  can't  reckon  them.  —  not  to  boaat  <if, 
however,  as  you  term  it.  P-iMm.'  some  i)f  them  Ijad 
little  of  that —  But  here  conies  the  doctor.  an<l  I  niiuit 
Dot  let  him  see  us  talking,  J/>i  j'oi,  th«j  littl*  thlok 
when  their  backs  are  turned  how  ^Idom  wp  raiod  I 
directions ! " 

The  surgeon's  visit  was  a  matter  of  a  few  a 
conteDted  himself  with  ferling  my  pnlaa  i 
his  advice  as  to  quiet. 

"Too  have  got  the  best  i 
■aid  h«,  as  he  took  his  lesivi 
to  give  yon.  —  take  care  if  .d 
a  worse  aftair  than  a  thpui  <>l  a 
known  such  a  termination  <if  an  \ 

Mademoiselle  made  no  r-plys 
anger,  and  left  the  room:  :ind  T 
unk  into  a  heaw  oliimber. 
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bathed  in  blood;  and  I,  staggering  backwards,  was  caught 
in  Pioche's  arms  at  the  moment  when  all  consciousness 
was  fast  leaving  me. 

A  few  minutes  after  I  came  to  myself,  and  found  that  I 
was  lying  on  a  heap  of  straw  in  the  yard,  while  two  regi- 
mental surgeons  were  most  industriously  engaged  in  trying 
to  stop  the  hemorrhage  of  my  wounds. 

With  little  interest  in  my  own  fate,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  anxious  about  my  antagonist.  They  shook  their 
heads  mournfully  in  reply  to  my  question,  and  desired 
me  to  be  as  calm  as  possible,  for  my  life  hung  on  a  very 
thread.  The  dressing  completed,  I  was  carried  into  the 
house,  and  laid  on  a  bed  in  a  small,  neat-looking  chamber, 
which  I  heard,  as  they  carried  me  along,  mademoiselle 
had  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal.  She  herself  assisted  to 
place  the  pillow  beneath  my  head,  and  then  with  noiseless 
gesture  closed  the  curtains  of  the  window,  and  took  her 
seat  at  the  bedside. 

The  moment  the  others  had  left  the  room,  I  turned  to 
ask  for  the  maitre  d'armes.  But  she  could  only  say  that 
his  companions  of  the  Fourth  had  carried  him  away  to  the 
ambulance,  refusing  all  offers  of  aid  except  from  the  sur- 
geons of  their  own  corps. 

"They  say,"  added  she,  with  a  naive  simplicity,  "that 
Francois  is  not  made  like  other  folk,  and  that  the  only 
doctors  who  understand  him  are  in  the  Fourth  Regiment. 
However  that  may  be,  it  will  puzzle  them  sadly  this  time; 
you  have  given  him  his  coup  de  conge. ^^ 

"I  hope  not,  sinoerely,"  said  I,  with  a  shudder. 

"And  wliy  not?"  cried  mademoiselle,  in  astonishment. 
"Is  it  not  a  good  service  you  render  to  the  whole  brigade? 
Would  not  the  division  be  all  the  happier  if  such  as  he, 
and  Pichot,  and  the  rest  of  them  —  " 

" Pichot,  —  Amedt^e  Pichot?" 

"  Yes,  Am^dee  Pioliot,  to  be  sure.  But  what 's  that 
knocking  outside?     Ah,  there  's  Pioche  at  the  window  !  '* 

Mademoiselle  arose  and  walked  towards  the  door;  but 
before  she  reached  it,  it  was  opened,  and  General 
d'Auvergne  entered  the  room. 

"Is  he  liere?"  asked  he,  in  a  low  voice. 
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"Yes,  (Jeneral,''  said  mademoiselle,  with  a  courtesy,  as 
she  placed  the  chair  for  him  to  sit  down.  "  He  is  much 
better.  I  '11  wait  outside  till  you  want  me,"  added  she,  as 
she  left  the  room  and  closed  the  door. 

"Come,  come,  my  boy,"  said  the  kind  old  man,  as  he 
took  my  hand  in  his,  "don't  give  way  thus.  I  have  made 
many  inquiries  about  this  affair,  and  they  all  tend  to  ex- 
culpate you.  This  fellow  Franqois  is  the  mauvaise  tete 
of  the  regiment,  and  I  only  wish  his  chastisement  had  come 
from  some  other  hand  thw  yours." 

"Will  he  live,  General?"  asked  I,  with  a  smothering 
fulness  in  my  throat  as  I  uttered  the  words. 

"Not  if  he  be  mortal,  I  believe.  The  sword  pierced  his 
chest  from  side  to  side." 

I  groaned  heavily  as  I  heard  these  words ;  and  burying 
my  head  beneath  the  clothes,  became  absorbed  in  my  grief. 
What  would  I  not  have  endured  then  of  insult  and  con- 
tumely, rather  than  suffer  the  terrible  load  upon  my  con- 
science of  a  fellow-creature's  blood,  shed  in  passion  and 
revenge !  How  willingly  would  I  have  accepted  the  most 
despised  position  among  men  to  be  void  of  this  crime ! 

"It  matters  not,"  cried  I,  in  my  despair  —  "it  matters 
not  how  I  guide  my  path,  misfortunes  beset  me  at  every 
turn  of  the  way  — " 

"Speak  not  thus,"  said  the  general,  sternly.  "The 
career  you  have  embarked  in  is  a  stormy  and  a  rough 
one.  Other  men  have  fared  worse  than  you  have  in  it,  — 
and  without  repining  too.  You  knew  of  one  such  your- 
self, who  in  all  the  saddest  bereavements  of  his  hopes 
cherished  a  soldier's  heart  and  a  soldier's  courage." 

The  allusion  to  my  poor  friend,  Charles  de  Meudon, 
brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes,  and  I  felt  that  all  my 
sufferings  were  little  compared  with  his. 

"  Let  your  first  care  be  to  get  well  as  soon  as  you  can : 
happily  your  name  may  escape  the  Emperor's  notice  in 
this  affair  by  appearing  in  the  list  of  wounded;  our  friend 
the  maitre  d'armes  is  not  likely  to  discover  on  you.  The 
campaign  is  begun,  however,  and  you  must  try  to  take 
your  share  of  it.  The  Emperor's  staff  starts  for  Munich 
to-morrow.     I  must  accompany  them;  but  T  leave  you  in 
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For  three  entire  weeks  my  wound  confined  me  to  the 
limits  of  my  chamber;  and  yet,  were  it  not  for  my  impa- 
tience to  be  up  and  stirring,  my  life  was  not  devoid  of 
happiness. 

Every  movement  of  the  army,  in  its  most  minute  detail, 
was  daily  reported  to  me  by  Mademoiselle  Minette.  The 
bulletins  of  the  Emperor,  the  promotions,  the  on  dits  of 
the  bivouac  and  the  march,  brought  by  the  various  battal- 
ions, as  they  moved  on  towards  the  east,  were  all  related 
by  her  with  such  knowledge  of  military  phrase  and  sol- 
diers' style  as  to  amuse  me,  equally  by  her  manner  as  by 
what  she  told. 

The  cuirassiers  marched  soon  after  I  received  my  wound, 
and  though  attached  to  the  corps,  she  remained  behind  at 
Elchingen,  having  pledged  herself,  as  she  said,  to  the 
general,  to  restore  me  safe  and  sound  before  she  left  me. 
The  little  window  beside  my  bed  offered  a  widely-extended 
view  over  the  great  plain  beneatli ;  and  there  I  have  sat 
the  entire  day,  watching  the  columns  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  as  they  poured  along,  seemingly  without  ceas- 
ing, towards  the  Lower  Danube.  Sometimes  the  faint 
sounds  of  the  soldiers'  songs  would  reach  me, — the  rude 
chorus  of  a  regiment  timing  their  step  to  some  warrior's 
chant,  — and  set  my  heart  a  beating  to  be  with  them  once 
more;  sometimes  my  eye  would  rest  VL\iO\\  the  slow  train 
of  wagons,  surmounted  with  a  white  flag,  that  wound  their 
way  heavily  in  the  rear,  and  my  spirit  sank  as  I  thought 
over  the  poor  wounded  fellows  that  were  thus  l>orne  on- 
ward with  the  tide  of  war,  as  the  crushed  serpent  trails 
his  wounded  folds  behind  him. 

Mademoiselle  seldom  left  me.  Seated  at  her  work, 
often  for  liours  without  speaking,  she  would  follow  the 
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"You  know,  Minette,  that  I  am  an  orphan  like  your- 
self," said  I,  half  evading  the  question. 

"  Ah  I "  cried  she,  passionately,  "  if  I  had  been  a  man, 
I  should  like  to  be  such  a  one  as  Murat  there.  See  how 
his  black  eyes  sparkle,  and  his  proud  lip  curls,  when  the 
roll  of  artillery  or  the  clattering  of  a  platoon  is  heard! 
how  his  whole  soul  is  in  the  fight !  I  remember  once  — 
it  was  at  the  Iser  —  his  brigade  was  stationed  beneath  the 
hill,  and  had  no  orders  to  move  forward  for  several  hours. 
He  used  to  get  off  his  horse  and  walk  about,  and  endeavor, 
by  pushing  the  smoke  away,  thus,  with  his  hand,  and 
almost  kneeling  to  the  ground,  to  catch  a  view  of  the 
battle;  and  then  he  would  spring  into  the  saddle,  and  for 
sheer  passion  dash  the  spurs  into  his  horse's  flank,  till  he 
reared  and  plunged  again.  I  watched  him  thus  for  hours. 
I  loved  to  look  on  him,  chafing  and  fretting  like  his  own 
mettled  charger,  he  was  so  handsome  !  *  A  drink,  Minette ! 
Something  to  cool  my  lips,  for  Heaven's  sake, '  said  he,  at 
last,  as  he  saw  me  standing  near  him.  I  filled  the  little 
cup  you  see  here  with  wine,  and  handed  it  to  him. 
Scarcely  had  he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  when  an  aide-de- 
camp galloped  up,  and  whispered  some  words  in  haste. 
*  Ha,  ha  I '  cried  he,  with  a  shout  of  joy ;  *  they  want 
us,  then !  The  squadrons  will  advance  by  sections,  and 
chargf^!  —  charge  I '  And  with  that  he  flun<^  the  i^oblrt 
from  him  to  the  ground;  and  when  1  took  it  up  I  foun<l 
that  with  the  grasp  of  his  strong  fingers  he  had  crushed 
it  nearly  top^ether:  see  here  I  1  never  would  let  it  \ye 
changed;  it  is  just  as  at  the  time  he  clasped  it,  and  I 
kept  it  as  a  souvenir  of  the  prince." 

She  took  from  a  little  shelf  th(»  cup,  as  she  spoke,  and 
held  it  uj)  before  me  with  tlie  devoted  admiration  with 
which  some  worshipper  would  regard  a  holy  relic. 

"And  that,"  said  Minette,  as  she  pressed  to  her  lips  a 
faded  cockade,  whose  time-worn  tints  still  sliowcd  the 
tricolored  emblems  of  the  Re^mblie  —  "that  do  I  valuta 
above  the  cross  of  the  Legion  itself." 

"Whose  was  it,  Minette?  Some  brave  soldier's,  I  'ni 
sure." 

"And  you  may  be  sure.     That  was  the  cockade  of  Le 
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Premier  Grenadier  de  la  France, —  La  Tour  d'Auvergne, 
the  cousin  of  your  own  general." 

Seeing  that  I  had  not  heard  before  of  him,  she  paused 
for  a  few  seconds  in  amazement,  and  then  muttered,  "A 
brave  school  to  train  the  youth  of  France  it  must  be  where 
the  name  of  La  Tour  d' Auvergne  was  never  mentioned  ! " 

Having  thus  vented  her  indignation,  she  proceeded  to 
tell  me  of  lier  hero,  who,  though  descended  from  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  families  of  France,  yet  persisted 
in  carrying  his  musket  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican 
army,  never  attaining  to  a  higher  grade,  nor  known  by  any 
other  title  than  the  "Premier  Grenadier  de  la  France." 
Foremost  in  every  post  of  danger,  the  volunteer  at  every 
emergency  of  more  than  ordinary  peril,  he  refused  every 
proffer  of  advancement,  and  lived  among  his  comrades  the 
simple  life  of  a  soldier. 

"He  fell  at  Neuburg,"  said  mademoiselle,  "scarce  a 
day's  march  from  here;  they  buried  him  on  the  field, 
and  placed  him  dead,  as  he  had  been  ever  while  living, 
with  his  face  towards  the  enemy.  And  you  never  heard 
of  him?  Juste  Cielf  it  is  almost  incredible.  You  never 
brigaded  with  the  Forty-fifth  of  the  line;  that  's  certain." 

"And  why  so?" 

"Because  they  call  his  name  at  every  parade  muster  as 
though  he  were  still  alive  and  well.  The  first  man  called 
is  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  and  the  first  soldier  answers, 
*  Mort  sur  le  champ  de  bataille. '  That 's  a  prouder  monu- 
ment than  your  statues  and  tombstones  —  is  it  not?  " 

"Indeed  it  is,"  said  I,  to  whom  the  anecdote  was  then 
new,  though  I  afterwards  lived  to  hear  it  corroborated  in 
ever}'  respect. 

With  many  such  traits  of  the  service  did  mademoiselle 
beguile  the  time,  —  now  telling  of  the  pleasant  life  of  the 
cantonment;  now  of  the  wild  scenes  of  the  battlefield. 
Young  as  she  was,  she  had  seen  much  of  both,  and  learned 
around  the  bivouac  fires  the  old  traditions  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary armies,  and  the  brave  deeds  of  the  first  veterans 
of  France.  In  such  narratives,  too,  her  own  enthusiastic 
nature  burst  forth  in  all  its  vehemence:  her  eyes  would 
sparkle,  and  her  words  come  rapidly,  as   she  described 
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